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BIRTHS. 


On the 18th ult., at Rio de Janeiro, the wife of Ernest Whittington 
Landcn, E-q., of a son. 

On the 1ith inst., at Wensley Hall, Lady Algitha Orde-Powlett, of a son, 
stillborn. 

On the 11th inst., the wife of the Hon. Ernest Cochrane, of a son. 

On the 15th _inst., at Lowndes-street, Belgrayve-square, Viscountess 
Massareene and Ferrard, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th inst., at the Cathedral, Madras, John Charles, second son of 
the late John Large, of Salisbury, Wilts, to Martha Galpin (Pattie) eldest 
surviving daughter of the late Edward Burch Goffe, of Kingsombourne, and 
formerly of Winchester, Hants. 

On the 25th ult., at St. Peter's, Cintra, Lishon, F. J. Coclho e Souza, 
jun.. to Elvira Bettencourt de Sampaio Dart, fourth daughter of George 
Phillips Dart, Terciera, Azores. No cards. 

On the 15th inst., at St. Mary's, Leicester, by the Rev. Charles Crowden. 
M.A., brother-in-law of the bridegroom. assisted by the Rev. Canon 
Broughton, Herbert, son of Thomas ©, Fletcher, Esq., of 4, Stratford- 
place, W., to Sarah Tuffley (Minnie), youngest daughter of Samuel Stephens 
Bankart, Esq., of Leicester. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, Lieutenant-General Sir E. Green, 
K.C.B., Bombay Staff Corps, to Mary. eldest daughter of T. Griffiths, Esq., 
late of Bideford, and now of Barnstaple, North Devon. = 


DEATHS. 


On the 30th ult., at Holborn Union Workhouse, William Fraser, only 
surviving brother of the Hon, Alexander Fraser, late Her Majesty’s Minister 
of Public Works, Victoria, aged 74. Australian papers please copy. 

On the 5th ult., at sea,on the homeward voyage from Natal, Arrott 
Browning, C.E., aged 38 years, second son of the late Rev. David 
Cunningham Browning, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 

On the 8th inst., at Dant¢é House, White Abbey, Belfast, William Crozier 
Cunningham, solicitor, and Clerk of the Peace for the borough of Belfast, 
aged 48 years, 

On the 12th inst., at Hope Hall, Pendleton, Manchester, of empyema, 
Cicely, third daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart., in 
her 16th year. 

On the 14th inst., at 24, Blythwood-square, Elizabeth Miller, beloved 
wife of John Robertson, aged 33 years and 6 days. 

On the Sth inst., at Norbiton, Surrey, Lady Eleanor Cathcart. 

On the 11th inst., at his residence, 39, Dover-street, Charles John, 
Stnipea Earl of Shrewsbury and fourth Earl Talbot, in the 47th year of 

is age, ; 
*x" The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, or Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 26. 


SUNDAY, May 20. 

Whit Sunday. Moon’s First Quarter, 0.56 a.m. 

8t. Paul’s Cathedral, 10.80 a.m., the Dean, Dr. Church; 3.15 p.m., Rey. 
Canon Lightfoot; 7 p.m., Rev. A. Mason. 

‘Westminster Abbey, 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., Very Rey. the Dean, Dr. Stanley; 
7 p.m., the Bishop of Derry. 

St, James’s, noon, Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Y. Wellesley, Dean of 
Windsor, and Lord High Almoner. 

bakes oe 11 am., Rev. T. J. Bonney; 3 p.m., Rev. W. F. Erskine 

nollys. 

Chapel Royal, Savoy, 11.30 a.m., Right Rev. Bishop Piers Claughton, D.D., 
Chaplain-General of her Majesty’s Forces ; 7 p.m.. Rev. James Fleming, 
pee Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester-square, and Hon. Chaplain to the 

ueen. -" 

Temple Church, 11 a.m., Rey. Dr. Vaughan, the Master; 3 p.m., Rey. 
A. Ainger, the Reader. 

MONDAY, May 21. 

Whitsun Monday. Bank holiday. 

Asiatic Society, anniversary, 3p.m. Victoria Institute 8 p.m., anniversary. 

Devon County Agricultural Association, meeting at Tavistock (three days). 

Bedlington Poultry, Cat, and Dog Show (two days). 

Athletic Sports: Great Marlow, Chesterfield, Norwich, St. Albans, Newark, 
Liverpool, Sunderland, Lancaster. 

Races: Maidstone. Regattas: Junior Thames, Holyhead, and Plymouth. 


TUESDAY, May 22. 

Whitsun Tuesday. Trinity Term begins. 

Agricultural Society, election of officers, &e., noon. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. (Professor Dewar on the Philosophy of Sir 
Humphry Davy). 

Gresham Lectures, 6 p.m. (Mr. Thomas Dallin on Rhetoric), and three 
following days. 

West London Scientific Association, 8 p.m. (Dr. John Foulerton on the 
Causes of the Glacial Period). 

Peace Society, anniversary, Finsbury Chapel, 6 30 p.m. 

Regattas: Royal Alfred and Corinthian Yacht Clubs. 

Anthropological Institute, 8 p.m. oe Boyd Dawkins on the Caves of 
Great Britain; papers by Professor MeKenny Hughes and Mr. R. H. 
Tiddeman). Medical and Chirurgical Society, 8.30 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, May 23. 

Botanic Society, promenade, 3 30 p m. 

Society of Arts, Sp.m. (Mr. A. J. Ellis on the Musical Pitch). 

Geological Society, 8 p.m. (Admiral Spratt on the Coal-Bearine Deposits 
near Erekli, the ancient Heraclea, Pontus, Bithynia; papers by Mr. W. 
J. Sollas, Rey. T. G. Bonney, and Mr. 8. Allport). 

Royal Society of Literature, 8 p.m. (Rev. A. Castle Cleary on the Syllabic 
Bases of Words for an Improved Form of Dictionary). . 

Central Throat and Ear Hospital, hall at Willis’s Rooms. 

Royal Thames Yacht, first Cutter-Match, Gravesend. 

Wolverhampton Poultry and Dog Show (three days). 

Oxfordshire Agricultural Show, Banbury (two days). 

Races: Wye. Regatta: Royal Thames Ya cht Club. 


THURSDAY, May 24, 

Queen Victoria born, 1819. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m. (Professor Tyndall on Heat). 

Zoological Gardens, 5 p.m. (Mr. P. L. Sclater on the Lion-house). 

Linnean Society, anniversary, 3 p.m. (the President’s address on Recent 
Researches among Sarcode Organisms). ; 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts, 8 p.m. (conversazione with 
music), Inventors’ Institute, 8 p.m. 

Regattas: Royal London and Royal Alfred Yacht Clubs, 


FRIDAY, May 25. 

Princess Helena born, 1846. 

United Service Institution, 3 p.m. (Captain J.C. Colomb on Russian De- 
velopment and our Naval and Military Position on the North Pacific). 

Botanic Society, lecture, 4 p.m. 

me ee Association, 7.30 p.m. (Mr. J. P. 8t. Aubyn on Cornish 

urches). 

Quekett Microscopical Club, 8 p m. Clinical Society, 8.30 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 8 p.m, (Mr. G. J. Romanes on the Evolution of Nerves 
and Nerve Systems, 9 p.m.). 

Sacred Harmonic Society, 7.30 p.m. (Spohr’s “ Last Judgment”? and Men- 
delssohn’s “ Athalie’?). 

Anniversaries :—London Aged Christians’ Society, Willis’s Rooms, 
Church of Ireland Sustentation Fund, 3 p.m. 

Rede Lecture, University of one (Sir C. Wyville Thomson on some 
of the Results of the Expedition of H M.S. Challenger, 2.30 p.m.). 

New Thames Yacht Club: First Cutter-Match, Gravesend. 


SATURDAY, May 26, 
Royal Institution, 3p.m. (Mr. W. H. Pollock on Modern French Poetry— 
Victor Hugo). Botanic Society, 3.45 p.m. 
Physical Society, 3 p.m. (Professors J. Perry and Ayrton on the Friction of 
Water, &.; Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell on Spectroscopy). 

Royal Cambridge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows, grand military concert, 
Royal Albert Hall, 3 p.m. 

Royal Albert Hall Orchestral Society, third concert (for Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Benevolent Society), 8.30 p.m. 

Athletic Sports: Christ’s Hospital, King’s College School Athletic Clubs, 
Lillie-bridge, &e., 


3 p.m.; 


ACRED HARMONIO SOCIETY, Exeter Hall. 


Conductor, Sir Michael Costa—LAST PERFORMANCE THI3 SEASON.— 
FRIDAY NEXT, MAY 25, at 7.30, Spohr’s LAST JUDGMENT and Mendelssohn's 
ATHALIE. Madame Sinico, Miss Larkcom, Madame Poole, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr, 
Lewis Thomas. Organist, Mr. Willing. Tickets, 3s., 5s.; Area Rows (numbered), 7s. ; 
Stalls 10s. 6d., at 6, Exeter Hall. : 


MUSICAL UNION.—PAPINI.—Last time this Season 


with SAINT SAENS, from Paris.—TUESDAY AFTERNUON, ST. JAMES’S 
HALL. MAY 
Tickets, 
Austin, 


29.—Quartets, Mozart and Beethoven, and Saint Saens, piano, &c. 
7s. 6d. each, to be had of Lucas and Oo. and Ollivier, Bond-street ;’ and 
8t. James’s Hall. Visitors can pay at the Regent-street entrance, 

Prof, Ex, Director. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 


Twice on Whit Monday, at Three and cop eet hd FOSTER BROTHERS; 
EDWIN AND ANGELINA; and ‘‘ No, 204,” by F. CG. Burnand. EVERY EVE) ING, 
except Thursday and Saturday, at Eight: Nar Thursday and Saturday at Three. 
Admirsion, 1s., 28.; Stalls, 38, [and 58.—ST, EORGE'S. , _Langham-place, 


nd 
HALL. 
Oxiord-circue, 
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RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


SPECIAL WAR NUMBER 


OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


WILL BE ISSUED 


NEXT WEDNESDAY, MAY 23. 
a 
The publication of this War Number has been unavoidably 

deferred to Wednesday, the 23rd inst., on account of the 
great number required. 

—— 
It will be profusely Illustrated with Engraving of Scenes 
in Russia and Turkey, and the Frontier Countries in 
Europe and Asia; Sketches of the Manners, Customs, and 
Every-Day Life of the People; and Portraits of Leading 
Men on both sides; and will be accompanied by 


A LARGE MAP OF THE SEAT OF WAR, 


PRINTED IN COLOURS. 


The Number will contain Articles on 
THE ARMIES OF THE CONTENDING POWERS 


AND 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE THEATRE OF WAR, 
BY LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY BRACKENBURY, R.A.; 


THE NAVIES OF THE CONTENDING POWERS, 
BY E. J. REED. 0.B., LATE CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR OF H.M. NAVY; 


A TOUR IN RUSSIA, BY AN OLD RESIDENT; 
AND 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF TURKEY. 


The War Number will be published apart from the 
ordinary Issue of the InnusTRATED Lonpon News, 
and will be inclosed in a neat wrapper. 


Prick One SHILLING. 
By Post in the United Kingdom a Halfpenny extra. 


No more Advertisements for this War Number can be received. 


Office, 198, Strand, W. C. 


THE WEATHER. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Lat. 51° 28’ 6’ N.; Long. 0° 18’ 47” W.; Height above Sea, 34 feet. 


DAILY MEANS OF THERMOM. WIND. ag 
ee 5a 
ee bet ins nn ers | see fsu |3°2 
ea | sel é Bl] ool oe x MW lao8 
DAY. 23 ed = gs ee Eo gs General e*a ; arg 
88 [82/5 |Se/és] 82) 3 aeee| 288 
ge lee! B lSeles|zeiaq| Diestion «| BE sel ace 
ao es A |B pee ae EEEEIEEE 
es ae 
Inches} ° G Biss Miles. | In. 
9 | 29°469 | 54°83 | 43°5 | “6° 62°8 | 45 8 E. S. 88E. 232 |0°010 
10) 29°518] 50°7 | 40°1 62°9 | 45°8 Sw. 8. 205 065 
& | 11} 29°518] 49°1 | 47°7 61°0 | 45'9 SE. E. §. 85 *215 
3 12 | 29°534| 48°9 | 46°2 56°9 | 41'S 8. SE. 50 *200 
13 29°667 51-2 | 45°7 59°1 | 47°8 SE. W. Nw. 91 030 
14 29°607 49°5 | 47°6 5679 | 44°5 SSW. SE. E. 129 "215 
(15 29°883 533 41°4' °66 5/632 495 E. W. Wsw. 220 0°030 
The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 


above days, in order, at ten o’clock a.m. : 
Barometer (in inches) corrected .. | 29°489 | 20°533 
Temperature of Air .. a= ee | S65} 564° 
Temperature of Evaporation.. oo | BUS” | 50°27 | 
Direction of Wind sa cinees~ vane ssw. 


29°F05 | 29°529 | 29°653 | 29°64 | 29'806 
50°8? 1 616° | S16? | SUT | 536° 
48°53" | 4£9°R° | 48°37 | 49°8° | 447° 
sE. SSE. N. ESE. w. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 26, 
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WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS. 


JAMES’S" “HALL “PHUGCAD ILL Y. 
DURING THE WHIT WEEK 


THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


will give Performances in the following order— 

WHIT-MONDAY. at THREE and EIGHT. 

WHIT. TUESDAY, at THRED and HIGHT, 
WEDNESDAY, at THREW and HIGHT. 
THURSDAY, at EIGHT ONLY, 

FRIDAY, at EIGHT ONLY. 

SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT. 

The present Programme is unquestionably the most brilliant and attractive ever 

introduced by this Company. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 


THE MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS 


will give FOUR DAY PERFORMANCES at ST. JAMES'S HALL 
during the Whitsun Week—viz., WHIT-MONDAY AFTERNOON, TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY. Each ate 162, 
In addition to the xepuiay performance Eve ight at Eight. 
Magnificent Programme for the Holidays. 


ST: 


;WHITSUN HOLIDAY WEEK. 
JAMES’S HALL, PIOCOADILLY. 


S T: 
THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
EXTRAORDINARILY SUCCESSFUL, BURLESQUE ON THE MARVELLOUS 


Ponotn oes by the entire metropolitan press one of the beat and most clever 
urlesques ever produced, will be presented at every Performance throughout the 


Holiday Week, ° 
MONDAY, at THREE and EIGHT. 
TUESDAY, at THREE and EIGHT. 
WEDNESDAY, at THREE and BIGHT. 
THURSDAY, at EIGHT in the EVENING ONLY, ~ 
FRIDAY. at KIGHT in the EVENING ONLY. 
SATURDAY, at THREE and EIGHT. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 


T JAMES’S HALL, PICOADILLY. 


THE NOVEL AND REALLY BEAUTIFUL OPERATIC MELANGE, 
Just produced by the 


' MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, -; 
WILL GE PRESENTED AT EVERY PERFORMANCE DURING THE 
WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 
Fautenils, 58.; Sofa Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s,; Gallery, ls. 
grammer, no charge for booking seats, 


S 


No fees, no charge for pro- 


MAY 19, 1877 


Swimming, Athletic, Fire Brigade, 
Great Horse Show, Venetian ¥ 


LEXANDRA PALACE, WHIT-MONDAY, 


Palace and Park open for Admission from Nine till Nine. 
a Qontinuous Amusements. 
12.0 to 4.30—Webb’s Clown Cricketers and Military Bands. 
12.0, 6.0, and 9.15—Mr. Frederick Archer on the Great Organ. 
12,30, 2.30, 4 30, and 6.80—Weldon's Great Circus, 
1.0, 3.15, 6.15, and 6.45—Mr. Howard Paul’s Entertainment. 
1.20—Coldstream Guards’ Band on Terrace. 
1.80—Lulu, the Dugros, the Daniels Brothers, and D’Alyini on Central Stage. No 
Reserved Seats. 
1.45 and 4.15—Joe Brown's Minstrels in Concert-Room. 
3.0—Espinoza’s Ballet, ‘‘Les Sentinelles,"’ Harcourt, the Protean, Leonce, and 


Serre, «&e., in Theatre, 
3.30—GRAND CONCERT: Miss EDITH WYNNE, Mr. VERNON RIG BY, Mr, 
Thurley Beale. Combined Military Bands. &c. ‘A few Reserved Seats, Is. 


4,30—Tnllien s British Army Quadrilles, with Military Brass Bands, Drams and Fifes, 
ipers, &c. 
imieice Bundle: Hacing, Pony Trotting against Pony, Man and Bicycle, &c., on Sports 
n 


round. 

5.30—The INIMITABLE MAUKNEY, Alexandrini, Malle. Collins, and other popular 
erformers in Theatre. 

5,30.—Comic Balloon Race between the “ Owl and the Fish,”’ 

5 45,—Ascent of Mr. John Morton in Great Balloon, ‘The Alexandre.” 

6.30.—Royal Artillery Band. Specinl Military Programme. 

7.30.—Luln, the Dugros, Ethereal Wire-Walking, &c., in Great Central Hall. 

8.45,—Ilumination of the Grove, 

9.15.—Great Organ Performance, 


—— 


CRYSTAL PALACE PICTURE-GALLERY. — Open. 


all the year round for the Reception and Sale of Pictures by the British and 
Foreign Schools. For particulars, apply to Mr. 0. W. Wass, Crystal Palace. 


[HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
: The EIGHTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall-Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d. 
Atrrep D, Farrer, Secretary, 


[SSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 
The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till 
Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


Gallery, 53, Pall-mali, H. F. Purnrrps, Secretary. 


(SS Et LR INS EE ae eee Tl IO FEE, See I EY SE 
I qyLIV. AH WALTON.—EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR 

DRAWINGS—EGYPT, NUBIA, and THE NILE; with a number of fine 
ALPINE and other Works — NOW OPEN, at BURLINGTON GALLERY, 191, 
Piccadilly. Ten to Six. Admission (including Catalogue), 1s. 


DoOFE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING THE 

PRETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING THE TEMPLE,” and “BATTLE 
OF ASCALON,” each 83 by 22ft.: with “Dream of Pilate’s Wife.’ ‘Christian 
Martyrs,’’ <c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond-street, Daily, Ten to Six. 1s, 


ORE’S NEW GREAT WORK, THE BRAZEN 


SERPENT, 30ft, by 19ft., is NOW ADDED to the DORE GALLERY, 35, New 
Bond-street, W. 


( LYMPIC.—THE SCUTTLED SHIP. By CHARLES: 


READE. EVERY EVENING, at7.30. Powerful Company and Effects. Box- 
office hours Eleven to Five. 


No booking fees. 


[THEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM.—Lessee and Manager, 


Mrs. Bateman.—EVERY EVENING, at Eight, a Drama arranged by Mr. 
Charles Reade, from “ Le Courrier de Lyon,” entitled THE LYONS MAIL, in which 
Mr. HENRY IRVING w'll sustain the dual characters of ee nianee (the victim) and 
Dubose (the robber); Messrs. Meade, Brooke, Lyons, Tyars, Huntley, &c.: Misses 
Virginia Frances, Lydia Howard, and Isabel Bateman. Scenery by Hawes Craven; 
Music by R. Stoeyel. At7.15, INTRIGUE. 


UEEN’S THEATRE, Long-acre.—Lessee, Mr. J. OC. 


Bennett; Manager, Mr. Frederic R. Rutt.—RIVIERE’S SERIES of SUMMER 
PROMENADE CONCERTS will COMMENCE TO-NIGHT. SATURDAY, MAY 19, 
when the following celebrated Artistes will appear:—Mesdames Edith Wyane. 
Antoinette Sterling, Ida Servais (the Belgian Prima Donna, her first pp pearance in 
Englend), Cora Stuart, Mathilde Zimeri, and Vernet Lafleur (French Chansonette- 
a-la-Judic Singer, her first appearance in Lyndon), Signor Bellini, and M. Cornelis, 
Solo and Violinist, Professor of the Brussels Conservatoire: also Jeanne Douste, 
the Infant Pianiste. Grand Orchestra and Band of Scots Guards. A New Grand 
March, “‘ The Queen’s,”’ composed expressly by M. Riviére, will be erformed for the first 
time. Fngagements have also been made with Mr. Barton MeGucxin, the favourite 
Tenor: Mdlle. Boillemont. Piano Soloist, winner of the first prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. and other Artistes, who will appear on WHIT MON DAY and during ths 
Week. Magnificent and most novel Decorations by Messrs. Defries and Son, Dick 
Radéclyffe and Co., and J. Edgington and Co. A luxurious Smoking-Saloon is attache L 
to the Promenade. Conductor, M. Rivitre; Assistant Conductor. Mr. Altre Cellier. 
Grand Promenade, 1s ; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d. to Two Guineas; First Circle 2s. 61.2 
Orchestra Stalls and Second Circle, 2s. Box-Office open daily from Eleven to Five. 
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If we ask ourselves what is the benefit that has resulted’ 
from the five nights’ Debate in the House of Commons on 

the Eastern Question most of us will be disposed to admit 
that the answer is not to be found in the figures of the 

Division List. The amendment proposed to Mr. Gladstone’s 

first Resolution, and which was carried by so large a 

majority, was purely negative in its character, and 
almost purely one that was decided upon party 
lines. The House declined to entertain any reso-- 
lutions which ‘might embarrass her Majesty’s Govern-. 
ment in the maintenance of peace and in the pro-- 
tection of British interests without indicating any alter-. 
native line of policy.” It is quite clear that from such an 
Amendment, even although carried by a very large: 
majority, no conclusions can be drawn, either by foreigners: 
or by ourselves, as to the action which her Majesty’s. 
Government has taken upon itself to pursue. The dis- 

cussion, however, which seemingly reached so insignificant 
a goal, was itself pervaded, both directly and indirectly, 

by average public opinion. There were certain positions: 
which in the light of it may now be regarded as tenable; 

and, in spite of the vagueness of the formulated conclusion, 

as permanently adopted by the country. 

In the first place, the past is past. The traditional 
policy of England in regard to Turkey is at an end. It is: 
so because it has become simply impossible. No Power 
can now maintain, in the sense in which the words were- 
formerly understood, ‘‘ the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire.” No Power, however willing, can. 
henceforward restore it. Itis gone. The ruling system 
of the Pashas is, for all purposes of government, virtually 
extinct. The influence of what for upwards of a century 
had been axiomatic in the British Foreign Office may still. 
linger about the place and impart some bias to its official 
staff. But it is quite clear, even from the tone adopted by 
the leading speakers from the Front Ministerial Bench, 
that no Cabinet, Conservative or Liberal, can propose to 
stand upon ‘‘ the ancient ways.” That phase of National 
Policy has disappeared; and it is certainly remarkable 
how small an account was taken of it on either 
side in the course of the debate. The confusion of thought 
which has prevailed in respect of the Treaty of 1856 has. 
been succeeded by much clearer ideas on this head. 
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Turkey is nothing to us, nor we to Turkey, where British 
snterests are not placed in peril, She has chosen her own 
lot. She has provoked her own doom. So far as she is 
concerned, the obligations which rested upon us have 
ceased to be binding. 

But how about the present? Here also, if we look to 
the debate rather than to the amendment in the adoption 
of which it ended, there is a virtual agreement between 
all parties. Absolute neutrality in the present conflict 
between Russia and Turkey is the landmark towards 
which the vessel of State must be steered. We are to 
take no part with Russia—still less, if possible, with 
Turkey—in the struggle which they are waging with the 
whole force of their respective Empires. Circumstances 
may make it more difficult than it at first seems to main- 
tain this position, but we shall do this in harmony with 
the other Christian States of Europe. Nor will this 
prevent our watching for the first suitable opening 
that may present itself for tendering our good offices 
with a view of shortening the conflict. With this 
limitation, however, if limitation it can be regarded, 
we have given the world an assurance that we 
will treat both combatants with strict impartiality. Some 
men’s sympathies may tend in one direction, some in the 
opposite one; but as regards the action of our Govern- 
ment and the application to the belligerents of Inter- 
national Law, Rights, and Usages, the Proclamation of 
Neutrality issued by the Queen will, to all intents and 
purposes, be treated with due homage. The Turk can 
hardly understand this as yet. He has not wholly given 
up his hope that England may even yet be induced, 
for the sake of her own interests, or what is 
imagined she supposes to be such, to come to 
his aid against the colossal foe. But this the course of 
the debate showed to be impracticable. Public opinion in 
Great Britain has been so strongly pronounced that any 
deviation by the Government from absolute neutrality, 
however subtle, would be sure to be promptly detected and 
speedily denounced. 

Then with regard to the future. This war will come 
to an end. If the issue of it be in favour of Turkey 
(which is hardly conceivable) Europe will have to groan for 
some few years onward over a state of things which she 
strongly reprobates, only to assume, at some not distant 
period, a tone of authority to which the Ottoman Empire, 
willing or unwilling, will be compelled to yield. If, 
however, which is far more likely, the might of Russia 
should give her the advantage over her adversary, then 
we are not to be alarmed by the changes that may ensue. 
As the Marquis of Hartington truly and picturesquely 
remarked, ‘‘ There is no power which can restore the sap 
and vigour to the lifeless trunk, and there is no power 
which can check the growth of the living, although 
struggling, tree. The Turkish domination is 
lifeless trunk, the struggling Nationalities are the living 
tree; and this House is asked to assert that with these 
Nationalities, and not with the remnant of a shameful 
past, are the sympathies of the British Nation.” When 
the United Powers of Europe come to deal with the 
results of the war, as most probably they will, this, we 
trust, will be borne in mind. Life cannot be given 
to the dead by any human intervention. But the 
aspitations, political and social, of living peoples may 
be aided by wise counsels and guided to beneficial 
ends. The problem tends to solve itself. The debate 
in the House of Commons will, when the time comes, be 
found to have cast upon it a new and varied light. All 
concern for British interests will, perhaps, by the end of 
the war, haye merged itself into a broader view of the 
interests of Europe and of humanity ; and the richest 
Provinces in the Sout h-Eastern quarter of the Continent 
will be judged worthy of such a political and administra- 
tive Government as may serve to develop, educate, and 
consolidate the highest qualities of which its population 
can boast. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen attended Divine service on Sunday in the private 
chapel of Windsor Castle. The Rev. H. Montagu Butler, D.D., 
Head Master of Harrow School, officiated. The Duchess of 
Edinburgh came to London and attended Divine service at the 
Russian Chapel, Welbeck-street, and afterwards visited the 
Prince of Wales at Marlborough House, returning to Windsor 
in the afternoon. 

Her Majesty held a Council on Monday, at which were pre- 
sent Prince Leopold, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, Earl Beauchamp, and the Earl of Brad- 
ford. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield had audiences of the Queen. Princess Beatrice 
came to London and was present at the Philharmonic Society's 
morning concert at St. James’s Hall, after which she returned 
to Windsor. Prince Leopold was fie? in the evening at the 
Wagner Festival at the Royal Albert Hall. Hereturne to 
‘Windsor the next day. 

Princes Christian Victor and Albert and Princesses Victoria 
and Louise, children of Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, visited the Queen on Tuesday. The Judge 
Advocate-General had an audience of her Majesty. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess Beatrice visited 
St. Andrew's Convalescent Hospital at Clewer on Wednesday. 

The Queen has paid daily visits to Princess Christian at 
Cumberland Lodge. 3 

Her Majesty has received at dinner during‘the week Prince 
Christian, the Earl and Countess of Ellesmere, Earl and 
Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of March, the Countess of 
Gainsborough, the Earl of Carnarvon, Earl and Countess 
Sydney, Viscount Harwarden, Lady Waterpark, Lieutenant- 
Geneve) Sir T. M. Biddulph and the Hon. Lady Biddulph, 
Colcne) the Hon. and Mrs. William Edward Sackville West, 
Loid Bloomfield, Captain Lord Algernon Gordon-Lennox 


the | 


(Grenadier Guards), Captain Sir William Hewett, Mr. John 
F. Campbell of Islay, and Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Haig. 

The Duke of Connaught and Strathearn visited her 
Majesty on Thursday week, previous to his departure for 
Dublin. The Prince Imperial also visited the Queen. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh and Princess Beatrice came to 
London on Saturday last and visited Princess Louise of Lorne 
at Kensington Palace, after which they were present at the 
concert given by Herr Wagner at the Royal Albert Hall. 

The Queen has directed that a pension of £75 per annum 
should be granted to each of the three Misses De Foe, the 
lineal descendants of the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Lady Waterpark has succeeded Lady Churchill as Lady in 
Waiting to the Queen. 

Her Majesty’s birthday will be kept on Saturday, June 2. 
The Prince of Wales will hold a Levée at St. James’s Palace, 
on behalf of her Majesty, on Thursday, June 7. State con- 
certs will be given at Buckingham Palace on Wednesdays, 
June 6 and 27. State balls will take place at Buckingham 
Palace on Wednesday, June 20, and on Friday, July 6. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Princess Louise of 
Lorne, went to Windsor on Thursday week and lunched with 
the Queen. The Duchess of Edinburgh lunched with the 
Prince on Sunday at Marlborough House. His Royal High- 
ness was present at an evening party given by the Duchess of 
Westminster on Monday at Grosvenor House. On Tuesday 
the Prince, president of the Royal Commission for the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878, presided over a meeting of 
the finance committee of he Majesty's Commissioners at 
Marlborough House. On Wednesday his Royal Highness 
was present at the meeting of the Coaching Club in Hyde 
Park, and accompanied Lord Arthur Somerset on his drag to 
the Orleans Club, Twickenham; and in the evening he went 
to the Criterion Theatre. The Prince, with Prince Leopold, 
Princess Louise of Lorne and the sh pe of Lorne, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and the Duke and Duchess of Teck, has been 
present at the several Wagner concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall. His Royal Highness, accompanied by Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne, has inspected Mr. Frank Dillon’s 
collection of Japanese drawings at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, in 
Waterloo-place ; and also Mr. Marsden’s galleries, to view Mr. 
Millais’s picture of ‘Effie Deans.” Sir Noel Paton’s picture 
td “Christ, the Good Shepherd,” has been submitted to the 

rince, 


Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein has so far re- 
covered that no bulletins have been issued since Tuesday. 

Princess Louise (Marchioness) and the Marquis of Lorne 
dined with the Duke and Duchess of Westminster on Saturday 
at Grosvenor House. The Princess, accompanied by the 
Marquis of Lorne, on Tuesday formally opened a fancy sale, 
held at the Riding School, Knightsbridge, by permission of 
the Duke of Wellington, in aid of the funds of the National 
Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen-street, Blooms. 
bury. On Wednesday the Princess reopened the Royal 
Infirmary for Children and Women in Waterloo Bridge-road. 


The Duke of Cambridge dined with the Duke and Duchess 
of Cleveland on Saturday last at Cleveland House. 


His Excellency Count Beust had a dinner party on Saturday 
at the Austrian Embassy, Belgrave-square. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury had a dinner 
party on Saturday at the family mansion in Arlington-street, 
after which the Marchioness had an assembly. 


The Marchioness of Lansdowne held a reception on Tues- 
day night, at Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square. 


A reception at the Foreign Office on Wednesday night was 
very numerously attended. In the absence of the Countess of 
Derby, who, with Lady Margaret Cecil, is abroad, the guests 
were received by the Earl of Derby and the Countess of 
Galloway, representing her mother. 


The Somersetshire ball took place at Willis’s Rooms, on 
Monday. Upwards of 330 guests were present. 


The annual grand Caledonian fancy-dress ball is appointed 
to take place on June 25, at Willis’s Rooms. 


THE TRANSVAAL PROVINCE. 


The very recent annexation of this large South African ter- 
ritory, which was lately an independent Dutch Republic, to 
the dominions of her Majesty Queen Victoria, including the 
Cape Colony, with the Eastern Province, British Kaftraria, 
Natal, and Griqualand, is a rather important event. We have 
described the Transvaal country, which is situated quite inland, 
with its eastern boundary nearly a hundred miles from 
the seacoast of Delagoa Bay. Its southern boundary, 
formed by the Vaal River, divides it from the Orange 
Free State, next to which lie the provinces of Basuto- 
land and Natal, under British rule, and the countr 
of the wild Zulus, bordering on the Natal province. It 
is the inability of the Dutch Boers, in the Transvaal, 
to defend themselves against the Zulu Kaffirs, whose hostilit; 
they had rashly challenged, that has obliged the Britis 
Government to take charge af this additional territory. In 
the House of Lords on Monday evening the Earl of Carnarvon 
read a despatch just received from Sir Bartle Frere, Governor 
of the Cape Colony, dated the 25th ult., announcing the 
terms of the annexation, which had been arranged by 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British Commissioner. 
His proclamation in the ‘Transvaal was issued on 
the 12th ult., in which he first recites his commission 
and sketches the history of the existing disorder and 
anarchy; and then refers to the wishes of the inhabitants that 
the country be taken under British protection. He declares 
the territory henceforth British, but continues the existing 
Courts. The Transvaal will remain a separate Government. 
The Queen’s new subjects are to enjoy reasonable legislative 
BOA Arrangements will be made for optional use of the 
utch language; existing laws are to remain until altered by 
competent legislative authority... Government officers able and 
willing to serve are continued in office; bona-fide concessions 
and contracts of State to be honourably maintained ; ra 
of State debt to be provided for. Another proclamation 
notifies his assumption of officeas Administrator of Transvaal. 
The inhabitants are reported to acquiesce willingly in the 
new order of things. ‘The necessity for annexation seems 
to be generally recognised as the inevitable result of dis- 
organisation in the Republic. It appears that the 
proclamation was recognised as heing in a conciliatory 
spirit, and that the state of affairs in the Transvaal was 
one of quiet. The proclamation was publicly read at Pretoria, 
Potchefstrom, Leydenburg, Rustenburg, and Middleburg. 
The late President of the Republic, Mr. Burgers, has recorded 
a solemn protest, and two of the Dutch citizens are sent to 
England by the Opposition party, to remonstrate with the 
British Government against the annexation. Our Illustrations 
present views of the scenery of the Speckboom and Crocodile 
rivers, in the Transvaal territory; we shall give some others 
next week, 


Haslehurst, Richard K., Rector of 
Jackson, R. i 
Johns, Thomas; Vicar of Llanwnda, Pembroke. 


Ley, Arthur | 
Lysons, Daniel George ; Rector of Rodmarton. 
Morgan, Hugh, Vicar of Rhyl, Flintshire; Archdeacon of St. Asaph and 


THE CHURCH. 
PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS, 


Allott, Joseph, to be Rector of Croscombe. 
Bone, William ; 
Bradshaw, William ; Pe: 
Brown, Ed 
Ca: 
Cholmondeley, H. P. ; Honorary Canon of Gloucester. 
Cooper, aa Chaplain of Hickey’s Charity, Richmond, Surrey. 
Day, Alfred George; Rector of Metton St, Mf 

ay, red George; Rector of Melton St. Mary and All Saints’, Norfolk. 
George, J. Bethel; Vicar of Peasenhall, Suffolle ; or 
Graham, Thomas; Vicar of St. James’s, Bristol. 


Perpetual Curate of Lemsford. 
tr tual Curate of Smalley. 
ar; Vicar of Cadney-cum-Howsham. 


ill, R. J.; Vicar of High Offley, Staffordshire. 


Vicar of Blachard. 


Griffith, John, Rector of Neath ; Archdeacon and Canon of Llandaff, 
Grigson, W.8.; Rector of Whinbergh-with-Westfield, Norfolk. } 

est Felton; Rural Dean of Ellesmere, 
H. ; Vicar of St. Paul’s, Worcester, 


Knight, Joseph; Vicar of Morland, Westmoreland, 
aines Merriman ; Perpetual Curate of Barmer, Norfolk. 


tesidentiary Canon in St. Asaph Cathedral, 


Morgan, John; Vicar of Humberstone. 

Morris, Ambrose; Rector of St, Thomas’s, Woolwich. 

Norgate, Edward; Rector of Bartlow, Cambs. 

Plant, Samuel; Vicar of Weston-on-Trent; Rural Dean of Stafford. 


Ricketts, R, R.; Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Hayfield. 

Roworth, L. D,; Vicar of ee eee. Saviour, Clareborough. 

Seabrook, J. Pledger; Chaplain to H.M. Forces. 

Sedgwick, Gordon; Perpetual Curate of St. Mark’s, Coventry. 

Seymour, Albert Eden; Vicar of Barnstaple. 

Spencer, William; Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, Stratford. 

Symonds, A. R., Curate in Charge; Vicar of Walmer, Deal. 

‘Thoyts, Ernest; Vicar of Honington, Warwick. 

Trye, Charles Brandon ; Honorary Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, 

Vyvyan, Vyell Donnithorne; Rector of Withiel, Cornwall. 

White, Joseph Henry; Vicar of Weybread, Suffolk. 

Williams, Thomas Vincent; Perpetual Curate of St. John the Evangelist, 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Wordsworth, Christopher; Rector of Glaston.— Guardian. 


The Right Rev. Dr. T. L. Claughton, Bishop of Rochester, 
is gazetted to the newly-founded bishopric of St. Albans. 


The Rey. R. J. Cargill has received from the parishioners of 
Barton-under-Needwood, on his leaving the curacy, a silver 
salver and a purse containing £100. 


A reredos, designed by Mr. Withers, spanning the whole 
width of chancel, has been added to the east end of the parish 
church of Biggleswade. 


The clerestory windows on the south side of Cheddar church» 
each containing two lights, have been filled with painted glass, 
the gift of Miss Mules, daughter of the late Rev. John Mules, 
for many years the highly respected Vicar of Ilminster. The 
glass is by Mr. A. Gibbs. ; 


Tuesday’s Gazette announces the appointment of the Rev. 
Edward Tucker Leeke, M.A., to the chancellorship founded in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, and to the second canonry of 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, void by the promotion of Dr. 
Benson to the bishopric of Truro. 


The parish church of Ashby-de-la-Zouch is to be restored. 
Mr. Abney Hastings, the lord of the manor, has offered £1000 
for this purpose; and at a meeting held, under the presidency 
of the Earl of Loudoun, on Monday, the list of subscriptions 
was increased to £267 8. 


The corner-stone of a new church at Lottisham, in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, was laid on the 5th inst.,by the Rev. 
A. Goldney, Rural Dean, and patron of the benefice. The site 
was given by the Rev. Dr. Jenkyns, who is also a liberal con- 
tributor to the building fund. 


St. Leonard's, Exeter, was reopened on Sunday, the 6th 
inst., after receiving the addition of a new chancel, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by the Earl of Northbrook 
in August last, in remembrance of his safe return from India. 
A friend of the Rector has promised £1000 towards the further 
improvement of the church, which Lord Northbrook pro- 
nounced on the occasion in question to be * the bloom of 
ugliness.’””—On the 8th inst. a new chancel was consecrated at 
Crookham by the Bishop of Guildford. 


The Rev. Arthur Tooth, who was inhibited from the per- 
formance of Divine worship at St. James’s, Hatcham, until he 
should signify his obedience to the judgment of the Court of 
Arches, returned from the Continent last week, and on Satur- 
day wrote to his churchwarden that he would celebrate the 
communion in St. James’s Church at eight o’clock on Sunday 
morning. This was the means of assembling a large congre- 
gation, before whom Mr. Tooth officiated in highly decorated 
vestments, and with all the usages of the Ritualistic party. 
Towards the close of the service, Mr. Fry, the people's warden, 
arrived with two constables, and some interruption occurred, 
but the service was continued to the end, 


Judgment was given by the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council on the Folkestone Ritual Case last Saturday. 
The decisions of the Arches Court against the use of vestments 
by the parochial clergy, and the employment of the crucifix 
under circumstances which suggest the danger of superstitious 
reverence, were confirmed; but the decree of the Judge was 
reversed so far as concerns both the eastward position and the 
use of wafer bread. ‘The Committee have decided that the 
priest may adopt the eastward position without penal con- 
sequences if he so stands as to allow communicants to see, if 
they wish, the breaking of the bread; and that though the 
wafer, properly so called, would be illegal, there is no pro- 
hibition of the use of bread made in the form of circular waters. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


At Oxford the Stanhope Prize for a historical essay (subject, 
“The Marquess Wellesley ’’) has been awarded to CO. H. Firth, 
Scholar of Balliol. The subject for next year is “ The Political 
Theories of Dante.” The Lothian Prize, for an historical 
essay upon “The Place of Iceland in the Histery of European 
Institutions,’ has been awarded to Mr. OC. A. B. Conybeare, 
B.A., Junior Student of Christ Church; Mr. T. F. Tout, 
Scholar of Balliol, being recommended for a present of books, 

At Cambridge the Adams Prize has been awarded to E. J.. 
Routh, M.A., of St. Peter's College. The gaieties of the May 
Term began on Tuesday with the flower show in the Trinity 
Paddocks in the afternoon, and the boat-races began on 
Wednesday evening. ‘The members of the Senate have 
received from the syndicate appointed to conduct the higher 
local examinations a report to the effect that the examination 
in religious knowledge is shirked by a large proportion of the: 
candidates. They recommend a change, so that this examina- 
tion shall affect the general success of the candidates. 

At Durham the University Association History Prize 
(History of the First Century in its Bearing on Christianity) 
has been awarded to W. D. Lawson, University College. 
Proxime accessit, F. H. J. Williams, University College. 

The Dean and Chapter of Durham have conferred the 
masterehip of Northallerton School upon the Rev. W. E, Scott. 

Mr. G. Wotherspoon has been appointed to the second 
mastership of the Carmarthen Grammar School. 

Mesers. John David B. Faber, Mark Pole,and Henry Philipse 
Henderson, have been appointed inspectors of schools, 
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THE WAR. 


Since our last week’s record of the progress of the great 
stiuggle, as yet only just commenced, between Russia and 
Turkey, there have been several important, or at least 
startling, events reported to us by telegraph. We have thus 
been informed of the destruction of a Turkish monitor on the 
Danube, a sharp engagement near Batoum on the Black Sea, 
and the invasion of the Russian coast, at Scukhoum Kaleh, by 
a paity of exiled Circassians, with some Turks, to stir up an 
insurrection in the Caucasus. The following is an account, by 
the special correspondent of the Daily News, of the first-named 
event :— 

“On Friday afternoon the Turkish turret-ship, the same 
whose passage up the stream recently terrified Galatz, steamed 
out from Matchin, followed by two gun-boats, and at haif- 
past three was stationary under cover of the wooded end of the 
island, with its three masts visible above the trees. The 
Russian gunners from the batteries close to Braila, below the 
Rovmanian barracks, opened fire from their light guns, the 
range bcing about four kilometres, but without effect. The 
general cfiicer present gave directions for two 8-in. guns 
of position, mounted in the battery, to come into action. The 
first shot had no effect. The second shot, fired.at a high 
elevation with a low charge, dropped on the deck of the turret. 
ship, and must have crushed down into the powder-magazine. 
Immediately a tremendous flash and glare shot up from the 
interior of the doomed craft, followed by a heavy white smoke 
which hung like a pall. Through this white cloud there shot 
up to a great height a spurt of black fragments of all shapes 
and sizes. When the smoke drifted away all that was visible 
of the turret-ship was her stern, with the mizenmast standing, 
whence still fluttered the Turkish flag. The ship had gone 
down by the head in shallow water. The fore and main masts 
were blown out at once. ‘Two Russian steam-launches 
put off from Braila, boarded the wreck, gained the flag, 
gathered some of the débris, and picked up two men, 
the fireman and the engineer, both severely injured. One 
has since died. The other is still alive in the hospital. 
He reports the turret-ship to have had a crew of 200 men, 
under the command of Kezim Bey. Fragments of the wreck 
were picked up down the stream at Galatz. The Russian 
entLusiasm in the battery was intense, and the officers em- 
braced each other.” 

Other accounts contend that the Russian shell had nothing 
to do with the destruction of the ship, which, it is affirmed, 
blew up owing to accidental explosion in the gunner’s store- 
hcuse; but as only one man survives, all that is clear is that 
the ship is blown to pieces. The name of the turret-ship was 
the Lutfidiel. Its armament was five guns. The captain was 
on shore. The flag of this Turkish ironclad sunk off Braila 
has, at the Czar’s request, been forwarded to St. Petersburg, 
where it will be placed in the chapel of the palace as the first 
trophy of the war. 

Of the battle in Asia Minor the correspondent of the Daily 
Tilegraph, who says he was an eye-witness throughout its 
pregress, forwards the following descriptive despatch dated 
Batoum, Friday, midnight: —“ At about five o’clock this 
morning the Russian forces, which had been largely augmented 
for the purpose, advanced with batteries of field artillery, and 
made a furious attack upon the heights defendidg Batoum 
on the land side, which were occupied by Bashi-Bazouks. 
The Ottoman troops were intrenched in their usual 
effective manner upon the slopes and ledges of these 
hills, and on the advance of the enemy they opened 
on his columns a terrible and well-sustained fire. of 
cannon and musketry, which literally.mowed the Russians 
down in swathes. They fell by scores and hundreds on the 
plain below the Turkish positions, and during their attempts 
to make way against this fire a body of Turkish horse and foot, 
taking advantage of the thick forest on the mountain side, broke 
forth upon the flank of the Russian column, and effected a 
great slanghter—the Muscovites being upon ground perfectly 
open, and having no choice but to fight or fly. In a short time 
the spot which was the scene of this flank movement became 
covered with dead and dying Russians; but the enemy 
quickly brought up reinforcements, and the battle was 
renewed with much determination. For many hours the 
efforts of the assailants were desperately maintained, but 
towards midday their artillery fire gradually slackened, and 
they at length withdrew after suffering very considerable 
losses. I was myself an eye-witness of this important engage- 
ment from first to last; and I can testify that the Ottoma 
soldiers behaved with a gallantry which was most admirable. 
They had, however, during a great part of the action the 
advantage of their intrenchments on the high ground, and it 
is due to this fact, no doubt, that their losses, compared to 
these inflicted upon the enemy, were insignificant.” 

With regard to the affair of Soukhoum Kaleh, which is a 
Russian seaport and fort on the east coast of the Black Sea, a 
hundred miles north of Batoum, it is_certain that a Turkish 
squadron of ironclads, under Hassan Pasha, bombarded the 
place on Sunday last, and that a landing was effected. The 
Russian despatches, however, say that the Turks were repulsed; 
the despatches on the Turkish side affirm that the attack was 
successiul, that the town was, burned, and that the Abkasian 
native population have joined the Turks against the Russians. 
Tke following account is sent by the Daily Telegraph 
correspondent in Turkey :— 

“About three weeks ago five leading Circassian chiefs 
started from Constantinople for Batoum. Their names were 
Hadji Hussein Bey, Mandkambekat Bey, Manemin Bey, Hadji 
Ali Bey, and Mehemet Bey. They had arranged a carefully 
considered plan of action with the Ottoman authorities and 
their own countrymen. Arrived at Batoum, they went 
on board the squadron of Hassan Pasha, who forth- 
with sailed with five ironclads for the Russian port and 
fortress of Soukhoum Kaleh. The Turkish men-of-war 
made their destination in the darkness of early morning, 
casting anchor a little after three o’clock a.m. They at once 
landed the Circassian chieftains, with a party of men carrying 
€C0 muskets and ammunition, which were speedily distributed 
among the expectant and willing people. The neighbouring 
‘country was so thoroughly and quickly roused that by broad 
‘daylight the Beys had got together as many as 3000 Circassians. 
Hassan Pasha then landed an additional force, composed of 
other Circassians, Kurds, Lazis, and Turks; and, while the 
ircncleds opened a vigorous cannonade upon the fortress, the 
Beys, with their volunteers and auxiliaries, attacked the 
place with desperate resolution. The Russians offered 
a determined but vain opposition, losing terribly. After 
this the insurrection is described as having spread like 
wildfire. The inhabitants of the surrounding districts 
gathered by thousands, with weapons of all sorts, to 
the Turkish standard. They drove the Muscovite garrison 
and road guards all over the district, chasing them to Gangara, 
which they also destroyed. When these successes were 
reported, Hassan Pasha landed a new supply of rifles and 
calindges to a the Circassians, and a formidable local 
foice was c)ganised to march upon the railway line to Tiflis, 

sin irg at the direction of Kutais. Another large band was 
dirpatchcd to raisé the country in the rear of the Russian 


columns which are attacking Batoum. When Hadji Hussein 
Bey left Soukhoum Kaleh to bring this great news to Batoum, 
which is now six days ago, the whole country had revolted 
from Muscovite oppression. The insurrection had spread along 
the seashore and into the mountains with great rapidity, in 
consequence of the large supplies of arms and equipments 
sent by the Turks.” 

The Russian Army of the Caucasus is suffering from want 
of provisions, and its onward progress is stopped by the deep 
snows, which still cover all the mountain gorges. A cor- 
respondent at Erzeroum, telegraphing from that place on 
Monday night, reports that the Russians in great force having 
advanced to Karakalessa, and the Turks being in front of them 
at Toprakala, both armies were preparing for a pitched battle. 
We have further details respecting the Russian forces in 
European Turkey. The Grand Duke Nicholas has at his 
disposal six corps. Four of these constitute the Army of 
Operation, and the other two the Army of Odessa. Their 
total strength is 216,000 men, 49,200 horses, and 648 guns. 
Three more corps have been mobilised, and are being moved 
into Bessarabia to take the place of those sent forward. These 
corps constitute a further strength of 108,000 men, making a 
grand total of 324,000 men. 

No confirmation has been received of the news that the 
Russians had crossed the Danube in force, had entered the 
Dobrudscha, and that an engagement was proceeding. On 
Tuesday the Russians erected fresh batteries at Braila, armed 
with heavier guns. The Turkish monitors opened fire on them, 
but without result. This was also the case with the return 
fire of the Russians. The cannonading lasted three hours. 

The Egyptian contingent with the Turkish army will be 
raised to 18,000 men. The Khedive has received a telegram 
from the Sultan thanking him for his promised assistance 
during the war. The Egyptian troops will form a distinct 
corps, under the command of the Minister of War. On 
Wednesday the British Mediterranean fleet arrived at Port 
Said, the entrance to the Suez Canal. 

The Russian squadron on the Pacific coastof North America 

ut to sea under sealed orders. 

he Russian Government proposes to raise a considerable 
sum, the precise amount of which is not stated, by private 
loan frem the Imperial Bank of Russia, to cover which Treasury 
bills paying 5 per cent interest will be issued. No subscription 
list will be opened, and the whole of the money is to be raised 
in the country. It is the intention of the Russian Government 
to raise the duty upon imported tobacco, which now yields 
about 10,000,000 roubles in the year. The tax upon home- 
grown tobacco is to be reduced, with a view to encouraging 
home cultivation. 

Our Special Artists on the Danube have furnished a variety 
of sketches for the Illustrations published this week. The 
Russian military post and encampment at the Barboschi rail- 
way bridge over the Sereth, just above Galatz, with the Danube 
and Braila seen in the distance, is shown in one of these 
sketches ; another represents the hurried departure of soldiers, 
by the railway, from the Barboschi station to reinforce the 
position of Braila. An escort in charge of some unfortunate 
Twkish prisoners, one, at least, of whom has since been shot 
as a spy, is the subject of a passing sketch on the road. Two 
of the others represent scenes at Jassy, the chief town of 
Moldavia, with Russian troops at the railway station there; 
and at Bucharest, the capital of the whole Roumanian Prin- 
cipality, where the populace seem to be diverted with comic 
placards and caricature pictures of the Muscovite and the Turk 
displayed on the walls in the city streets. Views on the 
Danube, near Braila, and of the Turkish fort of Adeh Kaleh, 
with the incidents of seeing the first cannon-shot fired by a 
Turkish gun-boat at Reni, and the arrival of the Grand Duke 
aad at Galatz, make up our Illustrations for the present 
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THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS. 


The Russian forces on the Danube, as our readers know, are 
placed under the chief command of the Emperor’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, while another of his brothers, Grand 
Duke Michael, commands the army in Asia. The first-named 
Prince of the Imperial House is nearly forty-six years of age, 
having been born in July or August, 1831. He married, in 
1856, Princess Alexandra of Oldenburg, and has two sons, 
Nicholas and Peter, the former about twenty years of agepthe 
latter a boy of thirteen. The Grand Duke Nicholas is in the 
full vigour of life, a strongly-made, muscular, soldierly- 
looking man, with a melancholy Romanoff face. He is 
General of Engineers and Aide-de-Camp General to the 
Emperor, Inspector-General of the Engineer Corps, of the 
Imperial Guard, and of the Cavalry, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Military District of St. Petersburg, President of the 
Supreme Committee on the Organisation and Instruction of 
the Army, Chief of a Grenadier regiment, of the regiments 
of Dragoons of Astrakhan, of the Alexander Hussars, and 
of the first battalion of Sappers of the Caucasus, Proprietor 
(Colonel-in-Chief) of the Austrian Hussars, No. 2, and Chief 
of the 5th Regiment of Prussian Cuirassiers. His adjoint 
in charge of the Engineers is General Totleben. The 
Army of the South, which was formed in September, under the 
command of the Grand Duke Nicholas, with General 
Niepoligiski as chief of the staff, comprises four complete army 
corps, each with two divisions of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
artillery in proportion, four battalions of chasseurs, two 
divisions of Don Cossacks, four regiments of light Cossacks, and 
three battalions of sappers; making 36,000 men to each corps. 
But the actual number of the forces brought in Roumania 
does not exceed 180,000. One of our Special Artist’s sketches 
of the war shows the arrival of the Grand Duke Nicholas at 
the Villa Antachi, in Galatz, on Sunday week, after visiting 
Reni, where he was exposed to a bombardment that afternoon 
from the Turkish gun-boats in the river. The Grand Duke 
and his suite and the open carriage in which he sat were 
covered with dust; and there was no pomp or parade at his 
arrival, but crowds of the townsfolk pressed to see him. He 
drove on to the camp of the Cossacks, at the Barboschi railway 
bridge over the Sereth, just above Galatz, and thence to 
Braila, a few miles higher up the Danube. He has latterly 
fixed his head-quarters at Ploesti, two hours’ railway journey 
north of Bucharest, and has exchanged visits with Prince 
Charles of Roumania in that city. 

Our Portrait of the Grand Duke Nicholas is from a photo- 
graph by Bergamasco, of St. Petersburg. 


The city of Iquique, in Peru, is reported to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake on the 12th inst. The population 
of Iquique is stated at about 1000. 


According to a telegram from Alexandria to the Daily News) 
Mr. Dixon’s agent has obtained possession of Cleopatra’s 
Needle, and the operations for its removal have begun. 


A review of the Household — was held on Monday 
under the conmand of Major-General Stephenson, on Wimble- 
con-ccmmon. The troops, infantry and cavalry, numbered 
between 3000 and 4000 men. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 
a FRANCE. ; 

e Ministry has resigned in consequence of a 
addressed to M. Jules Simon b at Mac od 
plaining that his action in the Chaaiber with regard to the 
repeal of the press law of 1875 
resolution taken by the Cabinet. 
on whe i> passed the bill re ; 
Marshal MacMahon also complains that the Chamber, a few 


A mecting of the four sections of the Left on Wednesday 
unani. 


successors. 

Marshal MacMahon, accompanied by several Genzrals, 
inspected the new forts round Paris on Monday. 

The Senate held a short sitting on Monday, at which the 
first reading of the Rural Code was voted. 

M. Ernest Picard, a life member of the Senate, died on 
Sunday. He was known as one of the famous five members 
who so long constituted the Opposition to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the French Chamber. He was Minister of the Interior 
under M. Thiers after the war. 

The annual dinner of the English Club in Paris, which has 
completed its first year, took place last Saturday. 

The editor of the Radical has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 2000f. for having insulted the 
army. A similar sentence has been passed on the editor of the 
Lanterne for articles tending to subvert social order. 

A fatal explosion occurred last Tuesday on board the 
French frigate La Revanche as the squadron was about to sail 
from Villafranca. Two men were killed, and twenty others 
are said to have been fatally wounded. 

The well-known chemist M. Caventou, the discoverer of 
quinine and honorary president of the Academy of Medicine, 
died recently in Paris, at the age of eighty-three. 

The trial of Moyaux for forgery, the murder of his little 
daughter, and the attempted assassination of his wife, was con- 
cluded on Tuesday. The jury found him guilty on all the three 
counts, but, as usual with French juries, they gave the prisoner 
the benefit of extenuating circumstances. ‘The Judge sen- 
tenced him to hard labour for life. 

SPAIN. 

A Royal decree has been published in the Madrid Oficiat 
Gazette enjoining Spanish residents abroad to observe absolute 
neutrality towards Turkey and Russia. 

Don Carlos has written a letter protesting against the 
application of the law voted by the Cortes last July, intended 
to abolish the privileges of the Basque and Navarrese provinces. 

BELGIUM. 

The annual exhibition of works of art by the Cercle 
Artistique et Littéraire of Brussels was opened last Saturday 
by the King and Queen. The exhibition comprises 275 objects, 
for the most part paintings. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor, in a letter dated Metz, May 9, has com- 
manded the Chief President of the Administration of Alsace- 
Lorraine to convey to the population of the new provinces his 
Majesty’s thanks for the cordial reception he met with every- 
where during his recent visit. “The Emperor,’ the letter says, 
“had undertaken the journey to Alsace-Lorraine in order to 
see the country under its altered circumstances with his own 
eyes, and to iulfil the grave duty imposed on him as Prince 
and Sovereign. His visit to the new provinces of the Empire 
was to him a source of pleasant reminiscences and lasting and 
agreeable impressions. The Emperor, on taking leave of the 
new provinces, carried with him the consciousness that his 
sojourn there would contribute to the consolidation and bene- 
ficial development cf the relations between Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Empire.”’ 

William of Prussia, the eldest son of the Crown Prince, will 
attend lectures at Bonn University this summer. 

The engagement is announced of Prince Kita Shira Kawa, 
uncie of the Emperor of Japan, and a Major in the Prussian 
Dragoons, to Baroness Bertha von Tettau, widow of the late 
Baron Tettau, and daughter of Baron Bredow Wagenitz. 

SWEDEN. 

A grant has been made by the Chamber for measures de- 

fending the neutrality of Sweden. 
AMERICA. 

President Hayes opened the Permanent Exhibition at 
Philadelphia on Thursday, the 10th inst., and was loudly 
cheered. Ex-President Grant, several members of the Cabinet, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, many foreign Ministers, Consuls, 
Congressmen, and officers of the army and navy were present. 
It is estimated that 100,000 people were in the building; flags 
were displayed throughout the city, and all business was sus- 
pended in the afternoon. 

General Grant was to leave Philadelphia for England last 
Thursday. 

Forest fires have taken place in the States, many mills and 
dwelling-houses having been destroyed. 

CANADA, 

We learn from Ottawa that Mr. William Annand, ex- 
Premier of NovaScotia, has been appointed Agent- General for 
the Dominion in London. 

Intelligence received at New York announces that a dis- 
astrous fire has occurred at St. Stephen’s, New Brunswick. 
Seventy buildings were burned, and forty-three families 


rendered homeless. 
AUSTRALIA. , 


According to a Melbourne despatch of Saturday's date, the 
elections in Victoria have resulted in the return of a Pro- 
tectionist majority. 

The committee of the Melbourne Atheneum, in their 
report for last year, state that “there is every cause for satis- 
faction as regards the prospects of the institution, which seems 
to have entered upon a career of usefulness and prosperity such 
as its warmest well-wishers could desire.” 

JAPAN. 

With reference to the insurrection in Japan, a telegram has 
been received in London which states that another army corps 
has reached Kagcshima. More than one battle has been 
fought there, and a large portion of the town has been burned. 
The Imperialists are reported to have been victorious. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Prury-lane Garden has been reopened to the public under 
now regulations. 

A bazaar in aid of the funds of the National Hospital fer 
the Paralysed and the Epileptic, in Queen-square, Blooms- 
bury, was on Tuesday opened at the Riding School, Knights- 
bridge, by Princess Louise. 

Mr. Colvin, the Slade Professor of Fine Art in the University 
of London, gave on Monday, in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts, the last of five “Cantor” Lectures, on the Connection 
of Greek and Roman Art with the Teaching of the Classics. 


At the invitation of the trustees of the National Penny 
Bank, the Lord Mayor went in state, accompanied by the 
Sheriffs, from the Mansion House, on Tuesday, to lay the 
foundation-stone of the Shoreditch branch of the bank in 
Great Eastern-street. 


At a meeting of the Royal Humane Society, held on Wed- 
nesday at the offices, Trafalgar-square, several cases of 
gallantry in saving, or attempting to save, life in various parts 
of the world were investigated by the committee, which con- 
ferred the society’s awards. 


Mr. John Birkett, of Green-street, Grosvenor-square, senior 
vice-president of the Royal College of, Surgeons, has been 
unanimously elected consulting surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; and 
Dr. Goodhart, M.D. Aberdeen, M.R.C.P. London, has also been 

-appointed assistant physician. 


The Clothworkers’ Company have voted £1000 to the textile 
department of the Glasgow School of Science; and the Gold- 
smiths’ Company have voted £500 towards the effort now being 
made to increase the endowment fund of the Clock and Watch- 
makers’ Asylum, New Southgate. 


Mr. E. J. Reed, M.P., speaking at a meeting of the Royal 
«Colonial Institute on Tuesday evening, advocated the estab- 
lishment of a naval station and dockyard in the Southern Seas, 
and said he believed that the colonies would take an important 
part in the establishment of such a station. 


There was a very successful flower show at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday, and the annual rose show at this place 
will be held next month. A new railway station, occupying 
the site of the old wooden shed which has done duty since the 

- opening of the palace in 1854, was opened last Saturday. 

A change in the internal management of the Consumption 
Hospital, Brompton, is said to be contemplated by the com- 
mittee, who propose to appoint a lady superintendent, with a 
housekeeper, by whom the nursing and domestic arrangements 
will be managed, instead of by a matron, as heretofore. 


A Parliamentary Return issued on Tuesday states that the 
balance due at the close of 1876 to depositors inthe Post-Ofice 
~Savings Banks, inclusive of interest, was £26,996,550 10s. 3d. 
The deposits during the year amounted to £3,982,350 4s. 11d., 
-and the interest to £619,331 103. 7d. The repayments amounted 
to £7,192,477 2s. 11d. 

The concluding session of the Congregational Union took 
place in the Memorial Hall yesterday week—Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., presiding at the morning meeting, and Mr. Barran, M.P., 
in the evening. At the former of these a petition to Parlia- 
ment was adopted, setting forth various objections to the 

-Government Burials Bill. 


In presiding at the spring meeting of the National Rifle 
Association on Wednesday the Duke of Cambridge announced 
“that the Wimbledon meeting will begin on July 9, the camp 
being ready for occupation two days previously. The pro- 
-gramme shows few changes, the most important being the 
increase in value and number of the aggregate prizes. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works yester- 
-day week it was stated that the amount of compensation to be 
paid for the slaughter of cattle in London since the beginning 
of the year, under the cattle plague regulations, was £6457, 
against which a large sum had been received for the sale of 
what proved to be sound meat; so that the loss was only £2477. 


On Tuesday afternoon the eighth meeting this year of the 
fruit and floral committees of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
together with an exhibition of fruit and flowers, was held at 
the society’s gardens, South Kensington; and on Wednesday 
the first summer exhibition of the season in the Royal Botanic 

‘Society's gardens was held—the display being held by com- 
petent judges to be the finest ever held in these gardens. 

Lord Shaftesbury presided on Wednesday at the annual 
meeting of the Working-Men’s Lord’s-Day Rest Association. 

“They had, he remarked, heard much of education, but he more 
and more felt the need of moral education and of domestic 
purity ; and, with their domestic life cherished and preserved, 
‘he was little apprehensive of the future. The honour, the 
peace, the security, the dignity of England depended upon her 

‘domestic life, and no danger could co me to us as long as the 
people reverenced the Sabbath. 


A meeting was held last Saturday at the Artisans’ Insti tute 
‘Castle-street, to take into consideration the subject of 
technical education—what is needed to make it practical and 
thoroughly efficient. The Rev. H. Solly presided, and several 
members of the City guilds attended to hear the opinions 
entertained by skilled workmen in reference thereto. A 
-general opinion was expressed in favour of the establishment 
throughout the metropolis of schools for imparting technical 
instruction, controlled by a central vollege or university. 


By order of the War Office, a brigade field-day of metro- 
politan volunteers was held last Saturday in Bushey Park, 
when the new system of attack, which has for some time past 
been practised at Aldershott and other military stations, was 
introduced, with much pains and attention, to the citizen 
troops, by Colonel Burnaby, Grenadier Guards, who had been 
-deputed by the Horse Guards to attend, he being accompanied 
by Captains Ricardo and Primrose, of the same regiment, as 
brigade-major and aide-de-camp. . 


According to a report made by Dr. Frankland, all the water 
delivered from the Thames to the metropolis and its suburbs 
during April, except that supplied by the Middlesex Company, 
was more or less turbid, and was unfit for dietetic purposes, 
‘being much polluted with organic matter. The water supplied, 

rincipally from the Lea, by the New River and East London 

Jompanies, was very superior to that of the Thames, and was 
«ficiently filtered. The deep-well waters supplied by the 
Kent and Colne Valley Companies, and by the Tottenham 
‘Local Board, were of their usual excellent quality. 


‘The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the origin, 
objects, present constitution, customs, and usages of the 
London eel xchange has been gazetted. The members of 
the Commission are—Lord Penzance, Baron Blackburn, the 
Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole, the Right Hon. Edward 
Pleydell Bouverie, the Hon. Edward Stanhope, Sir Nathaniel 
Meyer de Rothschild, Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, Mr. Benjamin 
Buck Greene, Mr. John Hollams, 1 gee e John Kennard, 
Mr. Septimus Richard Scott, and Mr. John Reginald Yorke. 
Mr. R. G. C. Mowbray, barrister, is appointed secretary. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


The centenary of the Gaelic Socie 
celebrated by a dinner at St. James’s Hall on June 6, with the 
Marquis of Huntly (chief) presiding. The Celtic choir, 
recently established, and so entitled by reason of its connection 
with the first-named society, gave its inaugural concert in the 
new rocms of the Academy of Music on May 29. 


A public meeting for the purpose of making known the 
objects and work of the tae Society for rig ere a of 
University Teaching was held on Wednesday night at the 
Shoreditch Townhall, when resolutions were passed in sup- 
port of the society. Sir Charles Reed, chairman of the School 
Board for London, presided; and amongst the speakers were 
Mr. Goschen, M.P., the Marquis of f aatowne, Lord G. 
Hemilten, M.P., and Mr. T. Hughes. 


It may interest shopkeepers to know that a tradesman 
of Bishopsgate-street has been summoned before Sir Robert 
W. Carden for unlawfully defacing a half-sovereign. The 
ccmplainant stated that she went to the defendant's place of 
busincss to pay some money and tendered a good half- 
sovereign, The clerk broke it into three pieces and gave it her 
back, saying it was bad. She maintained that it was good, 
but ultimately left, when the clerk followed her home, abused 
her, and accused her of trying to pass counterfeit coin. Sir 
Robert Carden ordered the defendant to replace the half- 
sovereign and to pay the complainant 12s. costs. 


The first meet of the Coaching Club took place in Hyde 
Park on Wednesday morning, when twenty-eight coaches met 
at the Powder Magazine. In the absence of the Duke of 
Beaufort, president of the club, his coach was driven by Lord 
Arthur Somerset, who had with him on the box-seat his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who rarely fails to be present 
on these occasions; Lady Westmorland and Lady Emily 
Kingscote were also upon this coach. After the start the 
coaches drove round the park, and made their way by Hyde 
Park and Princes-gate to the Orleans Club at Twickenham, 
where it was arranged they should lunch. 


An old man named George Stanley has been committed for 
three months as a rogue and vagabond for loitering about 
King William-street, Strand, with a felonious intention. The 
prisoner had made himself up to look like a clergyman, and it 
was his habit to walk about in a slow and apparently contem- 
plative manner, with an umbrella partially open in his hand. 
Several women, well-known thieves, were his associates, and 
when they succeeded in stealing a watch, piece of jewellery, 
or a purse, the stolen property was quietly dropped into the 
umbrella as he passed. A former conviction was proved, and 
Mr. Flowers sentenced the prisoner to three months’ hard labour. 


The weekly return of metropolitan pauperism shows that 
the total number of paupers last week (the first week of 
May) was 82,161, of whom 37,786 were in workhouses and 
44,315 received outdoor relief. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1876, these figures show an increase of 1195, 
but a decrease of 7191 and 15,767 respectively compared with 
1875, and 1874. Inthe number ot indoor paupers there is 
an increase of 2925, 3565, and 3428 over that ot the correspond- 
ing weeks in 1876, 1875, and 1674, and a decrease in the 
number of outdoor paupers of 1730, 10,756, and 19,195 
respectively. The number of vagrants relieved at the end of 
the week was 606, of whom 402 were men, 180 women, and 24 
children under sixteen. 


Last week 23878 bixths and 1613 deaths were registered in 
Leudon. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
excecded by 11 and the deaths by 179 the average numbers in 
the corresponding weck of the last ten years. The deaths 
included 78 from smallpox, 45 from measles, 24 from scarlet 
fever, 4 from diphtheria, 58 from whooping-cough, 16 from 
different forms of fever, and 20 from diarrhea. These 
deaths exceeded by 15 the corrected average number from the 
same diseases in the corresponding week of the last ten years, 
The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs, which 
had been 349 and 327 in the two previous weeks, were 355 last 
week, and exceeded by 109 the corrected average weekly 
number: 203 resulted from bronchitis, and 106 from pneumonia, 
Different forms of violence caused 53 deaths. Last week the 
mean temperature at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, was 
49 deg., or 2deg. below the average. 


Mr. Jchn Morley, in presiding at the annual council of the 
Natioxal Agticulimial Labourers’ Union, which was opened on 
Tuesday, pointed out that, notwithstanding all that had been 
dcne to ameliorate the condition of the working classes, it was 
a deplorable fact that in many respects the labourer was worse 
off now than he was a hundred years ago. In the course of 
the day a resolution was passed recording the opinion of the 
council in favour of Mr. Arch becoming a candidate for a seat 
in the House of Commons.—Mr. Bright presided on Wednes- 
day over a conference attended by 2200 agricultural labourers 
in Exeter Hall, to advocate the assimilation of the county to 
the borough franchise. Resolutions in favour of the objects 
of the conference were passed after addresses by several 
members of Parliament, Mr. Arch, and other leaders of the 
agricultural labourers. In the evening a crowded and enthu- 
siastic meeting, presided over by Mr. Cowen, M.P., was held 
in St. James’s Hall for a like purpose. 


Captain Shaw, chief of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, was 
a witness on Monday before the Select Committee which is 
inquiring into the best means of protecting London from 
fires. Instituting a comparison between London, Paris, New 
York, and Chicago, he showed that the cost of the brigade was 
less in London than in either of the other three eities. With 
regard to salvage, Captain Shaw said he believed that, if the 
police were made a salvage corps to protect uninsured pro- 
erty, the cost should fall upon the owners of that property. 
e called attention to the extreme danger of having the safety 
of the metropolis intrusted to too many organisations. 
Captain Shaw recommended that there should be telegraphic 
communication between the police and the brigade stations. 
He further recommended that there should be barriers in the 
passages of theatres, and that there should be a fireproof 
curtain in all theatres, which should be immediately let down 
on a fire breaking out behind the scenes. 


Mr. Humphreys, Coroner for East Middlesex, held an 
inquest on Monday, at Dalston, on the body of Horace A. 
Bullock, who on Thursday evening last week shot Mr. W. T. 
Clements, in Highbury New Park, through the head, and 
afterwards committed suicide. Bullock was a clerk in an 
accountant’s office, and had been engaged to a young lady of 
Highbury-quadrant, but her parents had caused the match to 
ho backen off, and she had become engaged to Mr. Clements. 
Before this occurred Bullock’s family had noticed that he had 
been in a depressed state of mind, and since his rejection 
symptoms of melancholia had increased. It was stated that 
he was a regular attendant at church and a teacher in a 
Sunday school. His employers gave him an excellent cha- 
racter, and said that his salary had been twice raised during 
the past year. They had noticed during the last month or two 
that he appeared depressed. The jury found that he committed 
suicide while of unsound mind.—An inquest has been held 
on the body of Mr. Clements with the same result, 
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At a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monda 
evening— Sir Rutherford Alcock in the chair—a on r by Cane 
tain H. Trotter, R.E., was read by Mr. Markham, escribing a 

ourney made through Eastern Turkestan by the Pundit Nain 
ingh, to whom the council have awarded one of the medals 
fthe year. Captain Trotter had intended to give the paper a 
wider sage by adding an account of a journey through 
Western Turkestan, but he had been called away on duty to 
the East, and had not been able to finish the paper. The 
Pundit had in his journey to contend with many difiiculties, 
all his baggage having to be carried on sheep, which, in that 
pastoral country, make excellent beasts of burden. He started 
with twenty-six sheep from Lassa, in Thibet, and proceeded 
through Turkestan to the frontiers of China and Assam, 
visiting in the course of his journey several important lakes, 
and returning along the course of the Brahmapootra to Calcutta. 
He had made useful surveys of the country which he had 
traversed. The president, after the paper had been read, said 
there was no doubt that every part of Central Asia was 
becoming, both politically and commercially, of greater 
interest, and the steps taken to extend our commerce made 
these journeys of more moment. Such explorations claimed 
from us, as a commercial people, a feeling of deep gratitude to 
those who undertook such work, and he felt that it was diffi- 
cult to express the gratitude due to the explorers. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

At the annual festival of the girls’ schools founded by the 
“ Ancient, Free, and Accepted Masons of England” for the 
daughters of the deceased and decayed brethren, held last 
week at the Freemasons’ Hall—Lord Suffield, the Right Wor- 
shipful the Provincial Grand Master for Norfolk, presiding, 
subscriptions rej to £9757 were announced, of which 
£5228 came from London lodges, West Yorkshire sending 
£840, and Middlesex £745. 

Yesterday week the annual dinner in aid of the Railway 
Benevolent Institution took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern— 
Loid Houghton in the chair—when £1450 was subscribed. 

The dinnerin aid of the benevolent fund of the Pharmaceutical 
Scciety of Great Britain was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern 
on Tuesday evening, when about £1400 was collected. This 
society held its annual conversazione at South Kensington 
Mustum on the following evening, when the whole of the 
building and the picture-galleries were thrown open to the 
guests, who numbered about 2500. 

The thirty-first auniversary of the Seamen's Christian Friend 
Society Mission was held at the institution, near Well-street, 
Londcn Docks, on Tuesday, under the presidency of Colonel 
Brockman. The report stated that much good had been accom- 
plished by means of missionaries, bethels, reading-rooms, 
schools, and the distribution of the scriptures, books, and 
tracts ; and also that the income had increased to £1003 19s. 1d. 

The 223rd anniversary festival of the Corporation of the 
Sons of the Clergy was held on Wednesday in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Rev. Ernest Wilberforce being the preacher. In 
the evening the Lord Mayor presided at the annual dinner, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishops of London 
and Winchester spoke warmly ot the value of the society. 
The collection in St. Paul’s Cathedral amounted to £212; the 
subscriptions at the dinner in the evening were £1500; and 
the result of the anniversary from all causes reached £7000. 


On Wednesday evening, at the Freemason’s Tavern, the 
Right Hon. Sir Alexander Cockburn (Lord Chief Justice of 
England) presided over the fiftieth anniversary dinner of the 
Royal Free Hospital, Gray's-inn-road. The subscriptions 
amounted to £150. 

Sir Henry Thcmpson took the chair at the annual dinner 
in aid of the North London or University College Hospital, 
which took place at Willis’s Rooms on Wednesday. Subscrip- 
tions amounting to £1400 were announced. 


THE POPE'S JUBILEE. 
The Pope has been giving audience to pilgrims from many 
countries. 

Eariy cn Thursday morning, the 10th inst., the English 
pilgrims, numbering about 200 laymen and ninety ecclesiastics, 
assembled at St. Peter’s, where they heard mass and received 
communicn from the hands of Cardinal Howard. At noon 
they were received by the Pope, when a beautifully illuminated 
address, sent by the Catholics of England, was read by the 
Bishop vi Clifton, and presented, together with one signed by 
the Cuidinal Archbishop of Westminster and his twelve 
suffiegans, and others from various Catholic dioceses and 
institutions, accompanied by an offering of £15,000 and a 
number of ecclesiastical vestments and church ornaments, 
chalices, &c., such as the Pope gives to the poor missions and 
dioceses, the offerings being presented by the Duke of Norfolk. 
The Pope, who was attended by Cardinal Howard and eleven 
other Cardinals, replied to the address, standing in front of 
the throne. His Holiness expressed his gratification at seeing 
around him the best and truest Catholics of a nation which 
had given so much liberty to the Church, and referred to the 
splendid gifts they had brought him as proofs of the feelings 
by which the pilgrims were animated. Next morning 
the English pilgrims visited the Basilica of St. Paul, where 
mass was celebrated by the Bishop of Clifton. The address 
sent to the Pope from England bears 466,158 signatures. 

His Holiness gave audience yesterday week to the French 
Canadian pilgrims. They were led by the Bishop of Sher- 
brooke, who read an address and presented a considerable sum 
of money, together with a valuable chalice, given by the 
Canadian contingent of the Pontifical Zouaves. The pilgrims 
of Rhodes were received at the same time. 

The Scotch pilgrims to Rome were received last Saturday. 
They were introduced by Bishop Strain, Vicar Apostolic of 
Edinburgh. Mr. Monteith of Carstairs, on behalf of the 
pilgrims, presented £2000, with a number of ecclesiastical 
vesiments, chalices, and other articles of church furniture. 

‘The Marchioness of Lothian died at Rome on Sunday after- 
noon, after three days’ illness, from an attack of pleurisy, 
caught by being exposed to the draught of an open window at 
cue of the receptions given by her to the English pilgrims on the 
siete Thursday. As she was unable, therefore, to go to the 

atican, the Pope sent her a special benediction. Her funeral 
took place on Tuesday afternoon in the Campo Varano. The 
burial service was celebrated in the Church of St. Lorenzo by 
Monsignor Clifford. Cardinal Howard and many English 
people were present. 

‘he Pope on Tuesday morning received the Dutch pilgrims, 
who were led by the Archbishop of Utrecht. After his 
dresses presented, a large ~ 
sum of money from the various dioceses of Holland was 
offered, together with other sums from individual members of 
the pilgrimage. 

Cardinal Cardoso, the Patriarch of Lisbon, has left for 
Reme with a number of Portuguese pilgrims, to attend the 
Pope’s jubilee. About 400 pilgrims from Portugal are expected 
to visit Rome on that occasion. he total amount of their 
offerings in money to his Holiness reaches £8000, 
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THE WAR: THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE RUSSIAN ARMY ON THE DANUBE. 
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THE WAR: ADEHKALEH, THE FIRST TURKISH FORTRESS ON THE DANUBE. 
FROM A SKETCH BY ONE OF OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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THE WAR: RUSSIAN TROOPS AT THE RAILWAY STATION, JASSY. 
FROM A SKETCH BY ONE OF OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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LORDS. 


‘Ministerial statements in the Lower House have made it clear 
up to what point the Government will remain neutral in the 
war in the East. Yet the minds of noble Lords continue to 
be perturbed by the complications of the Eastern Question, 
which has still occupied the principal place in their discussions. 
Yesterday week, after the Duke of Richmond and Gordon had 
endeavoured to bribe the House with the promise of adjourn- 
ment for the Whitsuntide holidays on Thursday if the debate 
on the Burials Bill should be concluded that night, and after 
the Duke of St. Albans had vainly advocated the restriction of 
the labours of railway servants to twelve hours a day, the Earl 
of Derby informed Lord Stanley of Alderley that there could 
be no truth in the rumour that “Mr. Layard informed the 
Porte that England had guaranteed the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire only under conditions laid 
down by treaties stipulating for the exercise of control 
by the Powers.” Again, on Monday, when the Earl 
of Carnarvon had announced the receipt of a telegram 
from Sir Bartle Frere giving a summary of the pro- 
-clamation of Sir T. Shepstone annexing the Transvaal with 
the acquiescence of the people, the inevitable Eastern Question 
cropped up once more in the shape of a debate on the Tripartite 
Treaty. The Earl of Rosebery, wished to know whether the time 
had not arrived for England, France, and Austria to cancel the 
obligations they had incurred in signing this treaty. Arguing 
in the affirmative, the noble Earl entered into what Lord 
Houghton called ‘an elocutionary duel’’ with the Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Bury supported the Government that had 
raised him to the Peerage with zeal, and was confident the 
honour of England was safe in their hands. A few other noble 
Lords joined in the conversation, some branching off into 
comments on the general policy of the Government in the Hast. 
Lord Derby spoke with customary plainness and point. His 
Lordship thought there was little probability of either 
Austria or France calling upon England to fulfil her 
part of the joint engagement entered into through the 
medium of the Tripartite Treaty for the preservation of the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire. He was of opinion, how- 
ever, that this was not the right moment to withdraw from the 
treaty ; but that we should wait until the war is over to enter 
into a resettlement of the matter. The Dukeof Argyll urged 
that Turkey had brought her troubles upon her own head by 
repeatedly refusing the reforms recommended by the Great 
Powers. A reference made by the noble Duke to the Protocol 
brought Lord Derby to his feet again with a vigorous defence 
of the action of the Government in the matter, and the sub- 
ject dropped after a few words from Earl Granville in support 
of the Duke of Argyll’s criticisms. 

The Earl of Carnarvon on Tuesday persuaded the House to 
agree to a new clause in the South Africa Bill giving power to 
the Queen by an Order in Council to add any territory which 
might belong to her Majesty either to the Cape or to Natal. 
The Secretary for the Colonies explained that the ultimate 
object of the measure was federation, and promised bluebooks 
which would give a complete account of recent events in South 
Africa. The Earl of Kimberley having pleaded that the wishes 
of the Dutch inhabitants of the lately annexed State should be 
considered before any further step was taken, the report of the 
amendments to the bill was adopted. 

The Royal Assent was given by Commission on Thursday 
to the following bills: —Customs and Inland Revenue (Duties 
on Offices and Pensions) Judicial Proceedings, Rating, 
Drainage, and Improvement of Lands (Ireland), Provisional 
‘Orders, Local Government Provisional Orders (Horbury, &c.), 
and likewise to a number of private bills. The Lords Commis- 
sioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Hertford, 
-and the Earl of Bradford. Their Lordships were occupied 
until an unusually late hour in the consideration of the 
Burials Bill, although the 74th clause—the one that provoked 
0 much controversy—had been withdrawn. 


COMMONS. es 

The Liberal party in the House of Commons, as if anxious 

to disavow the soft impeachment that they feared their fate 
too much, have at length put it to the test of a division against 
the supporters of the Ministerial policy on the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The Marquis of Hartington, who advanced sound reasons 
for the somewhat Fabian tactics of the Opposition chiefs, 
rather implied than actually asserted that it was with some 
degree of diffidence he brought himself to countenance even 
the curtailed edition of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions. Whether 
or not the result of the division proved the wisdom of his 

counsel, it is incontestable that the whole debate on the first 
of those Resolutions was, generally speaking, of a high 

character. Mr. Courtney, to wit, on Thursday week, 

materially improved the position he has taken. in the 

House by the able address in which he in plain terms 

advocated the coercion of Turkey; and if the hon. member for 
Liskeard would only divest himself of an inordinate gravity of 

manner which suggests some resemblance to the proverbial 

being who looked wiser than it was possible for any man to 

be, his success as a Parliamentary debater might be further 

increased. Mr. Forsyth, as usual, raked the Treasury Bench 

fore and aft from his eyrie below the gangway on the 

Ministerial side; but, while approving Mr. Gladstone's Resolu- 
tions, oddly enough, said he should vote with the Government. 
Sir Robert Peel possesses one quality which renders his 

wpeeches generally acceptable, if they do not throw much 
light upon the subject under discussion. That -quality is 

aplomb. As in private life, the vigorous and emphatic 

assertion of an _ opinion, 

.that opinion may be, is not infrequently accepted as 
the acme of wisdom by those with whom sound is synonymous 

with sense, so in the House of Commons a confident appeal 

‘to the prejudices of the majority, especially when flavoured by 
a spice of personality, never fails to elicit a volley of the peculiar 
ejaculations which pass for cheers in our legislature. The truth 

-was exemplified by Sir Robert Peel, who (speaking from a back 
bench on the Ministerial side) accused Mr. Gladstone of being 

ungenerous, lustily defended the Government, spoke in terms 

of suspicion of Russia, was confident that neutrality would be 

maintained as long as it could be by Lord Beacons- 

field, felt sure that the “ pristine valour of our race” 

would be displayed were we to drift into war, and 

compared the Opposition to a herd of hungry wolves 
without a shepherd. ‘We may be hungry, and we may be 

wolves, but itis not likely, being wolves, that we should have 

a shepherd,” retorted Mr. Forster, who spoke of Sir Robert's 

‘speech as “ chaff,” and sent it to the winds, accordingly. 
Dealing with this subject in a more statesman-like manner, 

Mr. Forster argued that the gira Seow o2 of the Resolution, 

approving, as it did, a despatch of Lord Derby, would rather 
strengthen than otherwise the hands of the Government. 

‘Though he condemned the harsh terms used in the last 

despatch of the Foreign Secretary to Prince Gortschakoff, and 

submitted his reasons for objecting to its tone, the right hon. 

amember for Bradford was glad to hear the Home Secretary’s 

‘definition of the “British Interests’? we might be called 
upon to protect; but, alluding to England’s interest 


however trivial” and puerile | 


in Egypt, hoped the Ministry would practise forbear- 
ance towards Russia, seeing that Egypt, as part of the 
Ottoman Empire, was assisting Turkey. Mr. Forster 
confessed he could not agree to the third and fourth Reso- 
lutions, because he was in favour of the absolute neutrality 
proclaimed by her Majesty. The right hon. gentleman con- 
cluded his characteristically clear and outspoken speech with 
a sturdy declaration that, while all would be anxious to pro- 
tect British interests, if really endangered, there would be alarge 
majority in the nation determined not to sacrifice our money 
and the blood of our soldiers for any wars waged on “ fancied 
fears and panic-stricken sentiments.” It would be simply 
to repeat what has been said over and over again from 
the Treasury Bench to enumerate all the points made 
by the hard-worked Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
resuming the debate yesterday week, when an inordinate 
number of members strove to catch the S er’seye. Mr. 
Walter had seasonably reminded these anxious speakers that 
brevity was the soul of wit. As the onerous task of defending 
Lord Derby had been thrown upon Mr. Bourke, it was not to 
be supposed for a moment that the latter would, if he could, 
act upon Mr. Walter’s suggestion. The Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs insisted that the Government had done the 
best they could to persuade the Porte to govern its Christian 
subjects justly; stated that none of the European Powers, 
except Russia, favoured the idea of coercing Turkey, 
or of co-operating in a military occupation of her 
provinces; and, arguing that Lord Derby’s despatch to Prince 
Gortschakoff was justified by the necessity of relieving the 
Government of any responsibility whatever in Russia’s de- 
claration of war, finished a speech, not without ability as far 
as its matter went, by reverting to the policy of Mr. Canning 
in support of the course pursued by the Government in advo- 
cating the non-coercion of Turkey. Sir R. Anstruther, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Newdegate, Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Sir J. Lubbock, 
Mr. Walter, and Mr. Goschen declared for the Resolution, 
against which spoke Lord Elcho (his soul in arms, and eager 
for the fray, as Russia would be in Adrianople by the first week 
in July, and at Constantinople a month later!), Mr. R. Yorke, 
Mr. Grantham, and Dr. Kenealy. 

On Monday Mr. Waddy took up the thread of the debate, 
and with his usual gusto pronounced himself in favour of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions in their entirety. Of the luminaries 
who succeeded him Sir William Harcourt declaimed on the 
same side with the vigour of a Boanerges, and demonstrated, 
to his own satisfaction, how the Government might have 
coerced Turkey; Mr. Fawcett lifted himself into his pulpit, 
and, in a strain of pulpit oratory, threatened to sit till 
Christmas rather than allow hon. members on the Ministerial 
benches to precipitate this country into a war; the Marquis of 
Hartirgtcn expressed his views, which were in favour of the 
Resolution, with the logical precision and directness charac- 
teristic of lis speeches ; and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
summing up the debate on behalf of the Government, replied 
much to the same effect as the Home Secretary did on the 
opening night, but with more reticence and with less direct 
antagonism to Russia. Coming to the critical question of 
what were the British interests that England might be called 
upon to defend by force, Sir Stafford Northcote did not par- 
ticularise them so minutely as Mr. Cross did; but he said— 

I would point out that there are interests which we have in common 
with other nations, and also those which we consider interests more peculiar 
to ourselves. As regards the former, I see no reason why we should put 
ourselves forward to fight alone the battle which other nations may fight if 
they consider it their interest ; but we shall not be wanting in taking our 
part in conjunction with other nations if those common interests are 
endangered. But there are other interests which are peculiar to ourselves, 
and I refer especially to the road to India. It isof great importance to us 
that that road should be kept open and safe, and we do not intend to allow 
the matter to escape our vigilant attention ; and we attach great importance 
to the points of that route to the Suez Canal and to Egypt, &c. Now, I hope 
I have sufficiently indicated what the present policy of the Government is. 
We desire to maintain a strict neutrality; to watch over the interests of 


England, and in the maintenance of those objects we desire to be vigilant, 
but we do not desire to be over hasty, Care must be taken to keep eyery- 


‘thing in our eye, to act, but not prematurely, so as to provoke a contest 


by unwise or hasty conduct on our part. 


Mr. Gladstone, late though the hour was (past twelve), showed 
himself at his best in replying on the whole case—if the 
expression may be permitted. The right hon. gentleman, who 
had been sitting between Mr. Bright and Mr. Goschen, in 
earnest consultation with them on a certain point of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s speech, which was apparently to be con- 
troverted, rose to a full House, which greeted him with the 
usual tribute of cheers. His speech was a model of debating 
power. He had shaken himself free for the moment of the 
circumlocution which is his bane. Absolutely master of the 
details of the weighty subject he had invited the House to 
pronounce a decision upon, Mr. Gladstone was at his best. With 
an eloquence which never for an instant failed him, animated 
and quick as lightning in repartee, ironic to perfection when he 
commented on the power of Conservative lungs, which it would 
be fruitless for him to contend against, the right hon. member 
for Greenwich displayed by turns almost every variety of 
oratorical art in this remarkable speech. It was a trenchant 
exposure of what he alleged to be the inconsistencies of the 
Government policy throughout the Eastern imbroglio; it cited 
numerous instances in which foreign intervention in other 
countries had not been followed by war, and even cited cases 
(notably that of Turkey herself with regard to the Damascus 
massacres) in which coercion had been used without being 
resented by force; and the address was brought to a close by 
a peroration delivered in subdued tones that added to its 
effectiveness :— 

I believe that this debate has been eminently conducive, and will here- 
after be more conducive, to the prevalence of the best influences which are 
to be found in the counsels of the Cabinet. The time is running by fast— 
the hour-glass is fast running out—and the longer you delay the more dif- 
ficult will it be to make arrangements favourable to the objects which 
you have in view. If Russia should fail, her failure will be disastrous 
to mankind, because it will leave the condition of the Christian people 
of Turkey, on whose behalf you have interested yourselves, worse than it 
was before. If Russia should succeed, that Power, notwit! ing all 
your jealousies, if its conduct be honourable, or even prudent, cannot fail 
to observe a moderation which will secure for her undying renown in con- 
sequence of the accomplishment of the work she has tal inhand. When 
that work is accomplished by her, and not in the way I at least should have 
wished to see it accomplished—as an Englishman I may hide my head, but 
asa man I must rejoice, Never to the end of my life can I do otherwise 
than exclaim, ‘‘ Would to God that the voice of the nation had been per- 
mitted in this great crisis to prevail—would to God that in so holy a work 
England had not been refused her share !’” 

The House was moved to loud laughter by Major O’Gorman’s 
quaint explanation of the composition of the Bashi-Bazouks, 
and then divided, with the following result :— 


For Mr. Gladstone’s First Resolution oes 298 
Against ... ats aie nie eae . 3d4 
Majority ... s . 181 


We gave the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions in our 
last Number. The first (negatived by the above vote) was:— 
“That this House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and com- 
plaint in the conduct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to the 
dispatch written by the Earl of Derby on Sept. 21, 1876, and 
relating to the massacres in Bulgaria.” Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff's amendment (which was agreed to without a division) 
was couched in terms suggested by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and ran thus:—‘ That this House declines to 
entertain any resolution which may embarrass her Majesty’s 


Government in the maintenance of peace and the protect; 
British interests without indicatlug any alternative ie s 
policy.” y 
As if the Eastern Question had not been exhaustively 
exhaustingly discussed in last week’s debate, Mr. E. 7 seme 
and other hon members (who seem to sleep with one eye open 
for any Ministerial oversight with regard to Turkey) haya 
returned to the charge with questions as to whether the Go 
vernment are aware of this or know that. Proceeding at last 
to business, the House on Tuesday passed clauses 17 
to 22 on the Oxford and Cambridge Universities Bill 
with one or two amendments; and on Wednesday rejecteq 
Captain Pim’s County Training-School Ships, by 83 to 17- 
threw out the gallant Captain’s Mercantile Marine Hospital 
meer apt = ee Sir C. O’Loghlen’s bill for 
enabling Irish poor law guardians to be elected by ballot 
174 to 109 cecal . ary, 
The proceedings on Thursday were inaugurated by the first 
appearance on the floor of the House of the newly-appointed 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, General Knollys. Although 
betraying a little nervousness:under the ponderous “ greatness 
thrust upon him,” it is but due to the gallant gentleman t) 
say that in summoning the Speaker and the members generally 
to the House of Lords to hear the Royal Assent given to cer. 
tain bills he executed his responsible and peculiarly solemn 
function in a dignified and becoming manner. The inquisi- 
torial pericd of the evening commenced with something lik 
“a scene,” which at one moment assumed rather a threatening 
aspect. Mr. M. Henry, having placed on the notice paper an 
inquiry having three branches respecting the late Arctic Expe- 
dition, intimated his intention to withdraw the first. He then 
proceeded to put the second—namely, “ Whether the Report 
of the Committee published in the Times of the 16th inst. is 
the original Report, or whether it has been in any respect 
modified or mitigated in consequence of a pressure from the 
Admiralty or from any other official quarter?” Mr. Ward 
Hunt, waxing wroth at this interrogatory, indignantly observed 
that as the hon. gentleman had thought proper to withdraw 
his first question he could withdraw the second, because 
he regarded it as conveying an insult both to the 
Committee and the Board cf Admiralty, and he there- 
fore declincd to make any reply to it. Mr. Henry pro. 
testcd that he had never intended any offence, and denied 
that his words conveyed such. Amid the temporary excite- 
ment caused by this unexpected episode, Mr. Butt moved the 
adjournment of the House, for the purpose of having the 
opportunity of protesting against the groundless assumption 
of the right hon. gentleman that the language of the inquiry 
was insulting, and insisting upon the right of the member for 
Galway to obtain ibe information for which he sought. Mr. 
W. Hunt, reiterating his observation, the wordy tempest 
increased considerably in violence. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, interposing, by his genial influence at 
once dispelled the angry element and produced an admirable 
calm in the temperature of the House. Dr. Lyon Playfair 
taking up the inquiry that had occasioned such irritation in 
the mind of the First Lord of the Admiralty, put the question 
shorn of its supposed offensive insinuation. Mr. Ward Hunt, 
then resuming his wonted equanimity of temper und frank- 
ness of manner, replied that the report laid on the table of the 
Houre was the only one he had seen or heard of. There was 
no intimaticn frem the Admiralty to the Committee except 
thanks for the pains they had taken. Mr. Butt withdrew 
the mction for adjournment, and the subject dropped. 
Numerous questions on a variety of subjects having been asked 
and answered, the motion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to adjourn from to-night until the 31st inst. was agreed to, 
and the House went into Committee on the Universities Bill. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve the selection of 
Suva, on the south coast of the island of Viti Levu, to be the 
future capital of Fiji. 


The York Herald hears that an experiment is shortly 
to be made in introducing “ Chinese domestic labour” into 
England. Shiploads of Chinese labourers are about to be 
imported by a London firm of shippers, and a Chinese laundry 
is being erected in Holland Park. 


Saunders’s News Letter, one of the oldest of Irish newspapers, 
has ceased to exist. Its last number (42,250) was printed on 
Friday, May 11. It was established in 1688 as the Dudlin News 
Letter, and changed its name in 1755 to the title by which it 
has since been known. It was bought in the Irish Bankruptcy 
Court on Tuesday by Mr. T. W. Burnside, for £600. 


Two handsome, clearly-printed editions of the Bible, in 
strong binding, for the use chiefly of teachers and students— 
one being in crown 8vo and the other in demy 16mo—have 
recently been issued from the Oxford University Press Ware- 
house, Paternoster-row. A large amount of condensed infor- 
mation is appended, consisting of notes analytical, chrono- 
logical, historical, and geographical, a Biblical index, Cruden’s 
Concordance, a dictionary of Scripture names, and maps. 

Mr. Gray, Home Ruler, was elected for the county of 
Tipperary, on Monday, by a large majority over Mr. Casey, a 
Nationalist; the numbers being—Gray, 3852; Casey, 1344. 
Next day the Hon. F. Hanbury-Tracy, the Liberal candidate 
for the Montgomeryshire Boroughs, was elected by a majority 
of 329 over Lord Castlereagh, who had come forward in the 
Conservative interest; the numbers polled being—Hanbury- 
Tracy, 1447; Castlereagh, 1118. 


The inquiry into the colliery explosion at Tyldesley, which 
has lasted three days, was concluded on Wednesday. The 
jury returned the following verdict :—‘ That the deceaseds’ 
death was caused by the effect of a blown-out shot improperly 
planted. They are also of opinion that reasonable precautions 
had been taken by the owners and managers of the pit to in- 
sure the safe working of the pit. They recommend that 
wooden doors should be used, where practicable, by the shot- 
lighter, and that the coal should be properly cut and holed.’’ 


Sir Charles Reed, in presiding last Monday over the first 
public meeting of a society which has for its object the pro- 
vision of Christian homes for the deaf and dumb children of 
tender years who are being educated in board schools, directed 
attention to the merciful nature of its work, which was 
especially one for the Christian ladies of England.—Lord 
Aberdeen presided on Tuesday over the annual meeting of the 
Home Teaching Society for the Blind, which was held at 
Willis’s Rooms. The report recorded the fact that fifty-six 
associations had been formed throughout the United Kingdom, 
and that the work of teaching the poor to read through the 
egency of Moon’s type was making satisfactory progress.— 
A concert in aid of the funds of the Royal Normal College at 
Upper Norwood was given on Tuesday, by permission of the 
Earl and Countess of Dudley, at Dudley House, which was 
largely attended by those interested in the welfare of the blind. 
Many of the pupils of the college sang both part-songs and 
solos with considerable truth and refinement, and a few joined 
with some professional players in the performance of a 
selection of instrumental music in a style which evinced 
careful training and a good amount of artistic taste. 
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NOVELS. 


Many readers will recognise a chip of the old block and an 
undeniable transmission of paternal genius in Garth, by Julian 
Hawthorne (Richard Bentley and Son), a novel, in three 
yolumes, in each and all of which there are conspicuous 
evidences of the imaginative faculty, seconded by great 
power of expression and great vigour of execution. oth 
characters and scenes, moreover, are remarkable for novelty 
‘of handling as well as of conception; and that refreshing 
element is improved in flavour by a judiciously moderate inter- 
mixture of quaint American phraseology. It may be that 
jn that sustained interest with which a reader is sometimes 
skilfully led on to follow with breathless anxiety the career of 
a hero or heroine, or of both, from start to finish, the story 
will be considered to be a little deficient; but, if the 
tale be regarded as a drama divided into various acts 
and scenes, each act and scene, tortuous and attenuated as 
the thread of connection may be, and wearying rather than 
stimulating as the constant shiftings of the apparently 
inevitable catastrophe may be found, cannot fail to produce 
their individual effect and leave upon the reader a deep impres- 
sion. The author has exhibited extraordinary force and fire ; 
and yet he has depicted his bland villain with as happy a touch 
as that with which he sketches the personages whose every 
deed is done under the influence of the more violent passions. 
And he is as picturesque as he is forcible; he knows well how 
to manage contrasts, as will be acknowleged by anybody who 
observes the skill with which he places the ingenuous small 
boy with the red tippet among the actors and actresses in the 
tragic skating-scene towards the conclusion of the third 
volume. Garth, the hero, a Puritan and the son of a Puritan, 
or of one who would and should have been a Puritan if he had 
not been a philosopher, is in many respects a noble conception 
nobly worked out; and he is, apparently, intended to illus- 
trate, after a fashion, certain phases of heredity, tempered by 
training. Madge Danver, who may claim to be considered the 
heroine, is an indescribable being. Flesh and blood, indeed, she 
is; and, perhaps, rather too much of both ; but she is more fan- 
tastic and capricious than the winds that blow wheresoever 
they list. She is beautiful as a dream, and as deceptive 
withal. She likes to be wooed, but she prefers to be wooed 
fiercely and by a man of physical powers and physical 
courage beyond the ordinary race of men; and, if he should 
have a screw loose in his character and be naturally prone to 
crime, the more chance, as it seems, he would have of winning 
her love. A Bashi-Bazouk of a superior stamp (if there be 
any superior stamp of that human article) is the sort of hus- 
bai d cne would be inclined to select for her. Still, it was not 
only-natural, but, for the purposes of the story, tnavoidable, 
that the heroic Garth should fall a victim to her charms and 
her vagaries. What is the issue of their loves and their 
quarrels and their renewals of love shall not be here divulged, 
for fear of discounting the pleasure which cannot fail to be 
derived from a perusal of the narrative. The author’s name 
might create apprehensions of something more mystic and 
transcendental than readers in general can comfortably digest ; 
but all apprehensions on that score may be scattered to the 
wires. There is only just enough of the mysterious, the fan- 
ciful, and the speculative to invest the persons and the 
incidents with a certain rarity and elevation; they are within 
the comprehension and appreciation of the most practical 
patures. The colouring is vivid; and some very striking 
effects are produced by the manner in which the author, work- 
ing, for the most part, on Transatlantic soil, has grouped the 
native Indian and the half-breed among the pure whites of his 
romance. That the conclusion should wear an appeara‘ice of 
ccmparative tameness and bear some resemblance to an anti- 
climax will occasion no surprise; for it would have been 
almost impossible to carry out to the bitter end the awful 
catastrophe from time to time, apparently, foreshadowed, and 
yet to escape the charge, which was once so common, but which 
is now, happily, less frequently urged, of sacrificing the reader's 
better feelings at the shrine of the sensational Moloch. 


So much interest is taken by an average country town in 
its reigning beauty, that Mrs. Hiloart makes certain of arrest- 
ing the attention of her readers when she opens her latest 
novel with these words: “Pauline Lynton was the very 
prettiest girl in Waterhurst.” Thus attractively introduced 
in the first chapter of His Second Wife (S. Tinsley), this “ pale 
brunette, with deep-red lips and eyes whose bright darkness 
‘was something wonderful,” is the daughter of a doctor having 
a comfortable practice and a good position in Waterhurst, 
until a grateful patient Jeaves him a legacy, which is success. 
fully disputed by the relatives of the deceased, Not many 
pages, however, are devoted to poor Dr. Lynton and his fate. 
Pauline is the centre of interest. She has three admirers at 
her feet at the same time, but is true to one, Hartley 
Bertram, to the last. Even when estranged by the readiness 
with which she, in the buoyancy of her heart, dances with 
a dashing young guardsman, he withdraws from his engage- 
ment and marries for money, Pauline still loves him; and 
it is she who eventually proves “His Second Wife.”’ The 
various phases of the plot ought not, however, to be divulged. 
Mrs. Eiloart’s new novel is to be commended for the same 
features which won favour for “ Jacob Ebsleigh, M.P.,” 
and the earlier fictions of this popular writer. The characters 
to be met with in the professional circles of a provincial town 
are portrayed to the life. Loose-jointed sentences now and then 
cause the reader to stumble ; and ere and there, possibly, objec- 
tion might be taken to the freedom with which a spade is ca led 
aspade. But there is undeniable meritin the fidelity with which 
a great variety of familiar types are limned, and the petty con- 
ventionalities of a certain grade of provincial society described 
jn the course of the three volumes which relate how with “the 
very prettiest girl in Waterhurst” the course of true love ran 
‘by no means smoothly. 


Last Saturday the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
-dized together at the Pall Mall, Regent-street-—Commodore 
the Earl of Wilton presiding. 

The parish church of Overton, Wiltshire, which is in a 
dilapidated state, is about to be rebuilt and enlarged, at a cost 
-of between three and four thousand pounds. ‘The trustees of 
Sir H. Meux, Bart., have contributed handsomely. 


At an early hour last Saturday morning Gordon House, 
Isleworth, the residence of Lord Kilmorey, situated on the 
‘banks of the Thames, was entered by thieves, and silver plate 
valued at between £300 and £400 carried off. 

At the weekly mceting of the London School Board on 
“Wednesday it was resolved to borrow a further sum not exceed- 
‘ing £90,(00, making up to the present time £2,491,580 to be 
borrowed in all from the Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
The superintendents of visitors were authorised to recommend 
the remicsion of fees in certain cases, and thereby retain the 
-childxen in school until the matter shall have been brought 
Lefcre the divisional committees. The works committee 
“were instructed to secure a building for a truant school, 
-capeble of accommodating fifty boys. The board adjourned 
till June 6. 


Che Extra Supplement. 


“THE PHYSICIAN.” 


The visitation of healing mercy and beneficent skill, in a village 
of those countries in south-eastern Europe, where pestilence 
and famine are too likely to follow in the train of war, isa 
fubject worthy of the artist’s serious conception. Mr. Wallis 
has treated a similar theme, in the picture we have selected 
from the Royal Academy Exhibition for one of our Engrav- 
ings, so forcibly, and with so much truth of feeling, as to 
convey a high moral lesson of the beauty of chari M 
in the gracious and winning performance of its holy 
behests. _ The attentive docility and expectancy of the wait- 
ing crowd, amongst whom are several patients, or fathers 
and mothers of younger patients, about to seek the aid of the 
foreign physician, is well expressed by their various attitudes, 
and by the countenances with which they regard him. As he 
stands by the open window, ministering some potion of 
medicinal virtue to a sick woman of the household within, his 
noble figure is set off to much advantage by the flowing robe 
and head-dress of an Oriental costume. The maiden who 
attends his steps, bearing a little store of the drugs he is 
accustomed to use, may be supposed to be the physician’s 
daughter; and her employment in this sacred service does not 
fail to enhance the particular interest of the scene. 


MUSIC. . 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The operatic event of this week has been the return of Madame 
Adelina Patti, which took place on Tuesday, as Dinorah, in 
Meyerbeer’s opera so entitled. The great artist met with the 
usual enthusiastic reception, and sang with all her accustomed 
charm and brilliancy. Among other special effects was, as 
héretofore, the delivery of the bravura “ Shadow song,’’ which 
received the accustomed encore. The cast of the opera was 
otherwise also as before, having included Madame Scalchi as 
the principal Goatherd, Signor Marini as Corentino, Signor 
Graziani as Hoel, &c. 

On Monday “ Un Ballo in Maschera” was repeated; and 
cn Wednesday “ Lohengrin’’ was given, for the first time this 
season, and with a repetition of that exquisite impersonation 
of Elsa by Mdlle. Albani which was so memorable a feature in 
the first production of the opera here, in 1875, and in after 
performances. The representative of Lohengrin was Signor 
Carpi, who had previously filled the character, this having been 
his first appearance this season. The other principal cha- 
racters were also cast as before :—Ortruda, Mdlle. d’ Angeri ; 
Telramondo, Signor Cotogni; the Herald, Signor Capponi ; the 
King, Signor Scolara, &c. 

On the previous Saturday “ Rigoletto’’ was given for the 
first time this season, and with a repetition of that charming 
imperscnation of Gilda by Mdlle. Albani which has heretofore 
been a feature in the cast of the opera at this house. As the 
jester, Rigoletto, Signor Pandolfini made his first appearance 
here, and met with considerable success. He possesses a baritone 
voice of good quality, sings artistically, and acts well. Signor 
Gayarré, who was the Duke, was encored in his canzone, ‘* La 
donna & mobile.” 

For Thursday ‘‘ Les Huguenots” was announced; for yes- 
terday (Friday), “Don Giovanni,” with Madame Patti as 
Zerlina; and for this (Saturday) evening, “ Lucia di Lammer. 
moor,” with Mdlle, Albani as Lucia, 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

The second appearance this season of Madame Christine 
Nilsson—announced for the 10th inst.—was postponed to 
Thursday Jast, in consequence of indisposition; and Mdlle. 
Alwina Valleria proved her ready efficiency by suddenly 
replacing the great singer in the character of Lucia. 

Last Saturday “ I] Trovatore’’ was given, with the resump- 
tion by Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Fancelli of their respective 
characters of Leonora and Manrico—the result having been a 
vast improvement on the performance of the opera recently 
ccmmented on, when first appearances were made in those 
parts by singers hitherto unheard of here. 

Four performances were announced for this week—a repe- 
tition of “ Un Ballo in Maschera” on Monday, “ La Figlia del 
Reggimento” on Tuesday, with Mdlle. Mila Rodani as Maria; 
“La Traviata” for Thursday, cast as recently noticed; and 
“Tucrezia Borgia” this (Saturday) evening, with the return of 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini as Maffio Orsini, and of M. Faure as 
Alfonso, the first appearance in England of Signor Carrion 
being promised as Gennaro. 


THE WAGNER FESTIVAL. 

The third of the performances at the Royal Albert Hall— 
on Saturday afternoon—as already mentioned, consisted of 
selections from “Tannhiiuser’? and “ Die Walkie.” The 
extracts from the former work, however, were suddenly changed, 
“ by special desire,” and consisted of the overture, Wolfram’s 
first song at the contest of singers, his song to the evening 
star, the introduction and entrance of Elisabeth, the great duet 
between that character and Tannhiiuser, the solo of the 
Landgrave Hermann, and the reception of the guests at 
Wartburg, including the well-known march. In this part of 
the concert, the solo music of Elisabeth, that of Tannhiuser, 
and of Wolfram, was very finely sung, respectively, by Madame 
Materna, Herr Unger, and Herr Carl Hill; the few incidental 

assages for the Landgrave having been well declaimed by 
Herr Chandon. ; ; 

The selection from “ Die Walkiire’’ began with “ The Ride 

of the Walkiires”” (for orchestra), which was followed by the 
scene between Briinhilde and Siegmund, from the second act; 
ana the closing scene of act iii., including the incident of 
the magic fire. Here the vocalists were itaitame Materna 
(Briinhilde), Herr Unger (Siegmund), and Herr Carl Hill 
Wotan). 
; Soe ighatncss of Monday evening’s concert, like that of 
Saturday afternoon, was suddenly chang “by special desire.’ 
It included the “ Huldigung’s Marsch” and the scene from 
“ Gitterdimmerung”’ between Briinhilde and Siegfried, where 
the latter character departs from the home of the Valkiires, 
instead of some of the promised selections from “ Siegfried ;”” 
Madame Materna was the Briinhilde and Herr Unger the 
Siegfried, the latter singer having laboured under the dis- 
advantage of an attack of hoarseness. The ‘ Valkyrie Ride’ 
was repeated (from Saturday's programme) and encored, the 
first part of the concert having comprised a selection from 
“QLokengrin.” In these the solo vocalists were Madame 
Materna (Ortrud), Mdile. Sadler-Griin (Elsa), and Herr Carl 
Hill (Telramund). Shot 

The first portion of Wednesday evening's programme was 
devoted to a selection from “ Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg,’”’ the opera which followed “Tristan un Isolde,” and 
immediately preceded “ Das Rheingold.” The selections from 
“Die Meistersinger” were the overture, the introduction to 
the third act (encored), the quintet, the “ Preislied,’’ and 
other pieces. From “ Gitterdammerung” the extracts com- 


prised the orchestral introduction to the third act, the fi 

scene of Siegfried’s death and funeral procession, and the 
closing music in that of Briinhilde’s sacrifice. Madame 
Materna was the stig, singer, Mdlle. Griinn and Herren 
Chandon and Schlosser having co-operated. Herr Unger and 
Herr Carl Hill were unable to appear in consequence of indis- 
gcse and Mr. ih 64 aoe some serviceable assistance 

ihe emergency. As before, Herr W. i 
ahi hoe duties of conductor. Deshi wala gain 
e closing performances of the festi: i e thi 

(Gaturdey) ate pe — festival will take place this 


Two young lady instrumentalists made successful first a - 
ances at the third of this year's New Philharmonic Gaabers, as 
St. Jemes’s Hall, on Saturday afternoon. Malle. Pommerereuil 
was very favourably received in her performance of Max 
Bruch’s concerto for violin, as was Malle. Cognetti in her 
spirited execution of Weber's “‘Concertstiick” for pianoforte— 
each with orchestral accompaniments. The other items of the 
programme call for no special mention. 

The sixth concert of the Philharmonic Society's present 
season took peo at St. James’s Hall, on Monday afternoon 
when the selection included Mozart’s concerto for harp and 
flute (with orchestral accompaniments). The solo performers 
were Mr, John Thomas and Mr, Oliif Svendsen, and their 
execution of their respective cba of the work was of a very 
high order of excellence. Signor Papini played with great 
cflect a sonata for violin by Rust, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. Cusins, the conductor of the concerts. The 
orchestral pieces were Beethoven’s fourth symphony (in B flat), 
Brahms’s variation on a theme by Haydn, br Mendelssohn's 
“Isles of Fingal” overture. Vocal solos were contributed by 
Maile. Redeker and Miss Robertson. 

The last but two of Herr Rubinstein’s pianoforte recitals 
was given at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, with 
an interesting and varied programme. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s third recital took place at St. James’s 
Hall yesterday, when his programme included Brahms’s piano- 
forte trio, op. 8; that by Beethoven in O minor from his op. 1; 
Chopin's solo sonata in B flat minor; and other pieces. 


Whit Monday’s proceedings, both at the Crystal Palace and 
the Alexandra Palace, will include music. At the former place 
a great military and vocal concert is to be given; at the latter, 
a selection of patriotic music. 

The engagements of the solo singers for this year’s Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace have been completed, and the 
list ee the following names:—Madame Adelina Patti 
and Mdlle. Albani, Miss Edith Wynne and Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, Herr Henschel, 
and Mr. Santley. Madame Patti has not sung at the Handel 
Festival since 1865; and Mdlle. Albani, Miss Edith Wynne, 
and Herr Henschel will appear for the first time at this great 
triennial musical gathering. Mr. W. T. Best will be solo 
organist, Mr. Willing organist, and Sir Michael Costa will 
conduct, as heretofore. . 

The concert given last week by Mr. J. B. Welch—the well- 
known professor of singing—included the special feature of 
having brovght forward, for the first time in public in London, 
Schumann's “ Requiem.’’ The work belongs to the composer's 
later period, being classed as op. 148, and contains much that 
is paar characteristic of his individuality of style. It was 
rendered with a powerful chorus of about 200 voices, directed 
by the concert-giver ; the solo singers having been Miss Anna 
Williams, Mrs. Bradshawe McKay, Mr. D. Strong, and Mr 
E. Wharton. Another specialty, although no novelty, was 
Mendelssohn’s hymn, op. 96, for contralto, solo, and chorus, in 
which Miss Bolinbroke was the soloist. There were many 
other points of interest in the concert, among them having 
been the refined pianoforte playing of Mr. Franklin Taylor in 
Handel's variations on “The Harmonious Blacksmith,’’ and 
Mendelssohn’s caprice in EK minor (from op. 16); and Mr. 
Santley’s fine singing in Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s song “ Thou ’rt 
passing hence’’ (accompanied by the composer), and Gounod’s 
“ Nazareth ”—both having been encored. 


Mr. Richard Blagrove’s sixth concertina concert of the 
season was held last Thursday in the new concert-room, Royal 
Academy of Music. 

Four opera and promenade concerts are to begin to-night 
(Saturday) at the Royal Aquarium, the names of several emi- 
nent artists of Her Majesty’s Theatre being announced as solo 
vocalists. 

A series of promenade concerts is also to open this (Satur- 
day) evening at the Queen’s Theatre, under the direction of 
ae" who is to be the conductor, assisted by Mr. Altred 

ellier. 


THEATRES. 


The comedy of ‘‘ Mammon,’ adapted from the French by Mr. 
Sidney Grundy, was on Saturday placed on the stage of the 
Strand for a permanence, and was again received with appro- 
bation. The part of Sir Geoffrey Herriott is sustained by Mr. 
W. H. Vernon, that of Mark Chinnery by Mr. H. Cox, that of 
George Sorrel by Mr. J. G. Grahame, and that of Parker by 
Mr. Chamberlaine; Lady Herriott was well acted by Miss Ada 
Swanborough, Mrs. Chinnery by Miss Fanny Hughes, and 
Violet by Miss Maud Taylor. ‘“Toodles’’ and “The Trial by 
Jury,” assisted by Mr. J. 8. Clarke's comic talents, concluded 
the entertainment. 


Mr. Creswick is giving a series of farewell performances at 
the Surrey, previous to his departure for Australia. He ap- 
peared in Hamlet last Saturday, and on ‘Tuesday in Petruchio, 
and was admirably received. 


At the Opéra Comique, Mr. Charles Mathews appeared on 
Monday in the clever play of “ Used Up.”’ The farce of “A 
Cosy Couple” was likewise performed. 


An amateur dramatic entertainment was given on Tuesday 
at the Royal Aquarium Theatre, by members of the St. 
Martin's and Covent Garden Division of the Queen’s (West- 
minster) Rifle Volunteers. 

The Lyceum reopens to-night with “ The Courier of Lyons,” 
Mr. Henry Irving performing the dual character of Lesurquet 
and Dubosc. 

‘The new comedy “Mammon’’ was played on Thursday 
afternoon at the Alexandra Palace by Miss Ada a 
and the members of the Strand Theatre Company. nm 
Saturday (to-day) the same company perform “A Lesson in 
Love” previous to the concert, 


Mr. Hollingshead announces the advent of the French 
Plays, which are to begin their season on Monday next, at the 
Gaiety Theatre, with “ L’Ami Fritz.” 

An amateur theatrical performance, under the paiscnsge 
of Princess Christian, will be given by the Philothespian Club, 
at St. George’s Hall, on the 3lst inst., in aid of the Home 
for Incurable Children, 33, Maida-vale. 
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PERFORMING BEAR IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE, 
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THE WAR: A WALLACHIAN VILLAGE. 


FROM A SKETCH BY ONE OF OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


THE LOWER DANUBE. 


Our Illustrations of the scenery of the Danube near Braila 
or Ibraila, and of a Wallachian village in the neighbour- 
hood, with the assistance of our Map, will give some idea 
of the region where Turkish and Russian soldiery now 
confront each other, in fierce hostility, on the opposite 
banks of a great river. The Danube is, obviously and 
notoriously, Turkey’s first line of defence against the 
Russian attack ; and its geography and topography should 
be carefully studied from a strategical point of view. 
Our present observations must be confined to the lower 
part of its course, where it approaches the Black Sea. 
The portion of its Delta lying on the right bank of the 
river, and partly inclosed by a great northward bend of 
the Danube, with the Black Sea coast on its eastern side, 
is called the Dobrudscha. It was supposed, till within a 
few days, that the Russian intention was to effect the 
crossing into the Dobrudscha, and to do this at several 

ints, as must be desirable with a large army. Hirsova, 

raila, Galatz, Reni, and Ismail are points which offer 
facilities for this, of which the Russians have availed 
themselves before. The defence of a river line some 500 
English miles long is in no circumstances an easy 
task. Of this line the Dobrudscha forms about 
one third, and this part of the line is on the extreme 
right, connected only with the rest by the narrow 
neck of land over which the railway runs from 
Tchernavoda to Kustendji. It was, therefore, omitted 
from the original plan of campaign formed by the 
Turks, and little or no effort was made for the defence 
of that part of the Danube line. The few troops stationed 
there were to fall back, merely committing it to the care 
of the Monitors from the river. 

South of Hirsova the mountains of the Dobrudscha lie 
close to the Danube, and are difficult to cross, while all 
approach to the left bank of the river is binges by the 
swampy island of the Balta, in some places ten miles 
broad, On the heights is the third of Trajan’s walls, 
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WAR: ON THE DANUBE, 
FROM A SKETCH BY ONE OF OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


THE LATE V. W., BROMLEY, ARTIST. 


NEAR BRAILA. 


Eertliel with the railway from the river to the Black Sea. 
till further south, the middle of the Dobrudscha forms 
a hollow between the above-mentioned heights and the 

urs of the Balkan, and where this hollow approaches 
the Danube lies the famous old fortress of Silistria, oppo- 
site the Roumanian town of Kalarasch, which lies about 
six miles distant from the river. 

The position of Giurgevo, opposite Rustchuk, sixty or 
seventy miles above Silistria, is of much greater present 
importance. Rustchuk, the capital of the Danube pro- 
vinces, is a Turkish creation, and till its obstinate defence 

ainst the Russians, under Count Nicholas Kamenski 
(1810), had played no part worth mentioning. In 1812 
Kutusoff destroyed the fortifications; in 1828 and 1829 the 
town was not molested, but in 1853 the battles for the 
island of Mokan took place. The fortress stands on the 
plateau, which rises abruptly fifty to a hundred feet high 
from the river at twenty to eighty paces from it. 
Inclosed by a wall, and in some places by moats, it 
appears hardly capable of any great resistance ; but it 
is rendered unapproachable in the west by the Balta 
(lake) Mairu, on the Roumanian bank of the Danube, 
which runs here from south-west to north-east, and also 
by the river itself and its tributary, the Lom (not to be 
confounded with the river of that name in West Bulgaria). 
It can, therefore, only be attacked from the north-east 
and south, and there well-armed fortifications are in 
course of construction, pledges of an obstinate resistance 
hereafter. A strong citadel serves to protect Rustchuk ; 
it commands the whole town, the Danube with its islands, 
and even the low-lying portions of Giurgevo, on the 
Rovmanian shore. : 

Giurgevo, connected by a railway and highway with 
Bucharest, is twenty-two miles distant from the Roumanian 
capital, and numbers about 20,000 inhabitants. In 1416 
it was conquered by Mohammed I., and belonged till 1829 
to Turkey. Till then it was the fortified spend eg of 
Rustchuk, but in 1829 the fortifications were to the 
ground by the Russians. 
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A RUSSIAN PERFORMING 
BEAR. 


The readers of Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace's 
very interesting book on “ Russia,” or of Mr. 
W. S. Ralston’s agreeable literary essays upon 
the popular legends, ballads, and proverbial 
anecdotes of the Russian peasantry, will 
appreciate this amusing incident of village 
life in that country, where the habits and 
ideas of the rustic folk are still left in primitive 
simplicity. The brown bear, in his natural 
wild and free condition, inhabits the remote 
parts of the northern forests, and grows to 
the size of a horse; one of the finest speci- 
mens is to be seen in our Zoological Society's 
Gardens. We do not suppose that the Russian 
nation, like the citizens of Berne in Switzer- 
land, has ever deliberately adopted this sturdy 
beast for the emblem of its political exist- 
ence; but the animal, when tamed and trained 
to perform ‘a variety of tricks — dancing, 
tumbling, or handling [a quarterstaff, as used 
to be commonly seen in England—is a general 
favourite of holiday-making people. This 
part of the fun of the fair is shown in our 
Illustration; and we could wish, in all sin- 
cerity, that the Russian Bear, or the huge 
military power thereby symbolised in many 
recent caricatures, would never do any worse 
harm in Europe or Asia. It is rather sin- 
gular that, among the series of Illustrations 
we lately gave of popular manners and cus- 
toms at Constantinople, there was likewise one 
of a bear-leader, with his chained, muzzled 
bear, that kind of exhibition finding equal 
favour, as it seems, with the Turkish common 
people. 


THE LATE 
VALENTINE BROMLEY. 


This clever and promising artist, whose death 
we announced with much regret the week 
before last, was but in the thirtieth year of his 
age, having been born on Feb. 14, 1848. 
Valentine Walter Bromley inherited from his 
family, who had been artists for generations 
(his great - grandfather, William Bromley, 
having been an Associate of the Royal 
Academy), an amount of art-instinct and 
aptitude, which the careful training of his 
father, the present Mr. William Bromley, of 
the Society of British Artists, very soon de- 
veloped into practical success. By the time 
he was nineteen years of age, “ Val Bromley,” 
as he was familiarly known among his friends, 
was elected an Associate of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. Shortly after- 
wards he became also an Associate of the 
Society of British Artists. He painted many 
historical subjects, and the period of history 
with which his artistic genius had the greatest 
sympathy was that which tells of the Cava- 
liers; but, indeed, there was no theme, either 
of a subject of a landscape kind, which he 
could not treat with an inventive faculty of 
design and a rapidity of execution, which 
were very remarkable. Much of his industry 
was given to book and periodicil illustra- 
tions; and he was frequently employed on 
the staff of this Journal. He travelled in 
the far west of America with Lord Dunraven, 
and when that nobleman’s interesting book, 
** The Great Divide,’ came out, its illustrator 
was Valentine Bromley. He married, last 
June, the eldest daughter of Mr. John Forbes- 
Robertson. Mr. Bromley had in the present 
exhibition of the Institute two pictures, “‘ The 
Nearest Way to Church”’ and a little girl 
surrounded by flowers in a conservatory. In 
the Crystal Palace Exhibition he had “The 
Big Chief's Toilet,’ which carried off the gold 
medal at the competition the other day; and 
in the present Royal Academy Exhibition he 
had “ The Fairy Ring.” 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


After a temporary revival of its ancient glories, 
the Chester Meeting once more shows signs of 
decadence; and it is clear that unless some 
energetic steps are taken it will soon drop out 
of the list of first-class fixtures. The share- 
holders, however, seem fully alive to the posi- 
tion; and at a meeting last week Mr. Lawley 
‘was appointed clerk of the course, Messrs. 
Topham still retaining the post of handi- 
cappers. At a future meeting the question of 
abandoning the fourth day of the gathering 
will be fully discussed; and it is to be hoped 
that a decision in favour of the curtailment 
will be arrived at, as, in that case, Chester 
will be sure of the patronage of the Duke 
of Westminster, an advantage which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Last year 
Pageant (7st. 10lb.), who was a_ strong 
favourite for the Cup, could only finish 
fourth; buton this occasion, though he started 
at an outside price and appeared to be much 
above himself, he had matters all his own way. 
Snail (8 st. 2 1b.) apparently found the distance 
too far for him ; but John Day (8st. 11b.) ran 
so well that, had he not incurred a 101b. 
penalty by his victory in the Great Metro- 
politan, he would have given the winner a 
great deal of trouble. Among the two-year- 
olds, Grace maintained her position at the top 
of the tree by winnixg a couple of races with 
consummate ease; and the Mostyn Stakes, 
which was worth upwards of £700, fell to 
Dunmow, a smart son of the speedy Cecrops 
and Rose of Tralee. The Dee Stakes, once a 
race of importance, and the Beaufort Biennial 
brought out no three-year-olds of note, and 
can scarcely have any bearing on future 
events. , 

The little difficulties in the shape of unpaid 
stakes having been got over, the Alexandra 
Park Spring Meeting was successfully brought 
off at the end of last week. The fields for the 
various events were large, and the racing close 
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and exciting, though nothing took place which 
calls for special comment. 

Now that the close time for two-year-olds 
has been abandoned, the Newmarket Second 
Spring Meeting has lost much of its rai on 
d’étre, and there was only a small muster on 
the famous heath on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Ersilia, continuing her victorious career, took 
a couple of events, in one of which she beat 
beat Bishop Burton, the winner of the 
Brocklesby Stakes, so easily that he evidently 
owes his success in that race to the acci- 
dent which prevented the filly from start- 
ing. La Sauteuse (8 st.) upset a great favourite 
in Coruleus (8st. 121b.) in the Newmarket 
Spring Handicap over the Bretby Stakes 
Course; and an own brother to Newry, by 
Lacydes — Blanchette, won the Newmarket 
Two- Year-Old Plate from the Pero Gomez— 
Fair Star colt and seven others. The winner 
is the property of Mr. Houldsworth, who is 
said to have some very smart youngsters in 
his stable. The racing on Wednesday was 
ven more quiet and unexciting, and the clever 
victory of the strapping Thunderstone in the 
Chamant Stakes did not produce a move in his 
favour for the Derby. Since Fontainebleau's 
defeat by Jongleur last Sunday, Chamant is 
firmer than ever for the great race; still, the 
friends ‘of Rob Roy are quite undismayed, and a 
favourable gallop with Sugarloaf and Charm— 
pretty good representatives of speed and 
stamina respectively—has fairly landed the 
undefeated Scotchman at 6 to 1, and enabled 
him to oust Pellegrino from the position of 
second favourite. 

An accident to Julius Cesar, who seeras 
peculiarly unfortunate in coming to grief on 
the eve of a race, prevented him from running 
in the Great Northern Handicap at York, and, 
owing in a great measure to the absence of 


such a formidable competitor, a field of eleven | 


came to the post, a fine race between Glaston- 
bury (7 st. 4 lb.) and Agglethorpe (7 st. 1 1b.) 
ending in favour of the former by a neck. 

The cricket season has now fairly com- 
menced, and we shall shortly have important 
county matches to chronicle each week. So 
far the game between the M.C.C. and Ground 
and England, which was begun at Lord's on 
Monday last, has been the most important. 
The wet weather on the first day, and the con- 
sequent dead state of the ground, made it 
thoroughly a bowlers’ match, and eventually 
the club won by twenty-four runs. Mr. 
W. G. Grace has scarcely got into form 
at present, and no large score was made 
on either side, the great feature of the 
play being the splendid bowling of Watson, 
who, in the second innings of the M.C.C., 
performed the wonderful feat of taking 
six wickets at an expense of two runs, and 
altogether got rid of fourteen men. 

On Monday last T. Green and R. Hepple- 
white sculled from Putney to Mortlake for £100 
aside. The former was a t favourite; and 
Hepplewhite, who had been unable to train 
properly, was beaten by fully ten lengths. 


ENGLISHWOMEN IN PARIS. 


A number of ladies and gentlemen met yester- 
day week, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bond Cabbell, in Chesterfield-gardens, May- 
fair, to hear a statement by Miss Leigh as to 
the progress of the Mission Home for English- 
women in Paris, which was established there 
some time M. Galignani has recently 
given some valuable property at Neuilly, near 
Paris, to the managers of the home, to be used 
by convalescents and as an orphanage for the 
destitute children of our nationality who may 
be residing in Paris. It is now proposed that 
achurch and schools and parsonage-house be 
erected in the Parc de Neuilly, as the new 
home is situated at some distance from an 
English Protestant place of worship. The 
English residents in the neighbourhood are 
stated, according to the census of last year, to 
number 646, irrespective of pupils in French 
schools. An advantageous site upon which 
the buildings may be erected, at a cost of 
about £8000, has been purchased, and an 
urgent appeal was made by the various speakers 
for funds to carry out this object. 

Miss Leigh, the Te gave a 
detailed account of the Mission Home, which 
has proved of great assistance to many young 
i diitewomen. resident in Paris, who are beset 
by temptations on every side. Miss Leigh also 
referred to the new home at Neuilly, adding 
that M. Galignani, besides defraying the cost 
of conveyance of the property to the managers, 
had given £300 tow: the household ex- 
penditure for the current year. 

The remaining speakers were the Rev. Mr. 
Moran, Mr. Morley, M.P., Mr. Bevan (the 
treasurer), the Ven. the Archdeacon of Lindis- 
farne, and Mr. Mackay, who bore testimony 
to the benefits which the home conferred on 
Englishwomen in Paris. 

At the close of the proceedings questions 
were put to Miss Leigh by several ladies, 
About £300 was contributed. 

Cheques in aid of this most interesting object 
may be made payable to Mr. F. A. Bevan, of 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard- 
street. ea 

Mr. Frederick Palgrave Barlee has been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the colony 
of British Honduras; and Mr. John Robert 
Kindersley, of the Madras Civil Service, a 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature at 
Madras, in the place of Mr. W. Holloway, 
C.S.1., who has resigned. The Gazette also 
announces the appointments of Mr. William 


Palfrey Burrell to be her Majesty's Assistant- | 


Judge and Vice-Consul at Constantinople, and 
of Sir William Henry Doyle to be the Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar and Judge of the Court 
of Requeste. 


NEW BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 
RS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 

WINNIE’S HISTORY. By M. C. M. SIMPSON. 
BRIDGET. By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
ALL FOR HERSELF. By SHIRLEY SMITH. 
THE BURTHEN OF REUBEN. Mrs. 


RANDOLPH. [Next week. 
Hours and Biackerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


PPING FOREST; or, Love Triumphant. 
Song. Price 1s, 6d. net. This day. 

M®. WILLIAM RAY SMEE’S SONGS. 

1, The Sea Gull; against the senseless destruction of Sea Birds, 


Set to Music by OTTO BOOTH. 
2. Health-giving Spring; in favour of Temperance and Mode- 
ration in Drink. f % 
3. The Merchant Oaptain ; against the Abuse of Power. 
4. Epping Forest; or, Love Triumphant. 
“rice Is. 6d. net.— WEEKES and Uo., Hanover-street. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK FOR CLASSICAL AND 
ART SCHOOLS, 


[He MYTHOLOGY OF GREECE AND 


ROME, with special Reference to its use in Art, from the 
German of 0. Seeman. Edited by G. H. BIANCHI, B.A. Sixty- 
Four lustrations, after the Masterpieces of Ancient and Modern 

Crown svo, cloth, 276 pp., price 3s. 6d. 
“This book will be received as a real boon by a large portion of 
the pubhic."’—Standard. 
List of 5 SSE ee A sensei on application. 
Marcus Warp and Co., London ard Belfast. 


THE STANDARD GUIDE TO POULTRY-KEEPING. 
Tw enty-second Thousand now ready. 


HE PRACTICAL POULTRY-KEEPER. 


. By L. WRIGHT. With numerous Woodcuts, 3s. 6d.; or 
with Light New Chromo Plates, cloth, 5s. 

“A complete and standard guide to the management of 
poultry.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

OassELu, Pertrer, and Garin, London ; and all Booksellers. 


> 


WITH A LARGE SHEET OF DESIGNS IN CREWEL-WORK, 
Price 1s.; postage, 1d. 


ice , 
RT-NEEDLEWORK: A Guide to 


in Orewels, Silks, Appliqué, &., with In- 
struction as to Stitches and Explanatory Diagrams; containing 
also a Short History of the Art of Needlework, 
Also, in the same Series, 
HOW TO DRESS WELLON A SHILLING A DAY. 
By SYLVIA. Price 1s.; postage, 2d. 
London: Warp, Lock, and Tyrer, Paternoster-row, 1,0. 


RACTICE OF POTTERY-PAINTING. 
A Handbook by JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Director of the 
Lambeth School of Art, &c. Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 1d. 
London: LecuErtTIzE, BakBE and Co., 60, Regent-street, W. 


A oceanic cmap Easy Method of 


| Decorating Windows in Churches, Public Buildings, and 
Private Houses equal to Real Staimed Glass. Llustrated Hand- 
book of Instructions, post-free, 1s. 2d. Particulars tree. 
London: J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxtord-street, W. 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY’S NEW 


Designs in Costumes, Mantiles, Féte Dresses, and Juvenile Cos- 
tumes, with Descriptive Letterpress, Estimates, and Prices. 
Previous Editions have been pronounced ‘Invaluable to ladies 
residing in the country.’’- Queen. Post-free for 6 eden ed 

r rennet and Freebody, Wigmore-street and Welbeck-streef, 
vondon, W. 


q) OSEFH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


HOTOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED. 


6 or Portraits taken with DUBRONI’S PATENT 
ts working learnt in half an hour. A) 
£2. Instructions tour stampa by post. -LECHERTIER, 


OR FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’s-Inn 


Heraldic Office) send Name and County. Sketch, 3s, 6d., 
or stamps. Arms Painted and Engraved on Seals, Book-Plates 
Dies, &c.—PUGH BROS., Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn 


OR ARMS and CRESIL send Name and 


County to T, MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 
44, High Hotborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, $s. td.; Coloared, 7s, 6d. 
Seals, Dies,and Diplomas. Llustrated Price-List post-free. 


ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ Novelties 


N in Monograms, Crests, and Addresses, Steel Dies en- 
gravedas gems. Note Paperand Envelopes stam} in colour 
relief and 1UJuminated in gold, silver, and colours. , Piccadilly. 


ISITING CARDS at H. RODRIGUES’. 


A Card-Plate elegantly engraved and 100 superfine Cards 
printed for 4s. 6d, Book-Plates designed and e1 ved in modern 
and medieval styles, at Rodrigues’, 42, Piccadilty, Lendon, W. 


ALL PROGRAMMES at RODRIGUES’. 


All the New Patterns of the Season, Utboy ee rinted, and 
stamped in the latest fashion. Bills of Fare, Guest Cards, and 
Invitations in great variety .—42, Piccadilly, London. 


IOTURES.—BEAUTIFULLY -FRAMED 


PICTURES, from One Guinea each, ante ‘3, Chromos, 
and Oleographs after the best Masters.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 43, 
Russell-street, Covent-garden ; and 115, Strand, W.C. 


CRAPS for SCREENS and SCRAP-BOOKS 


A Collection of Coloured Scraps of the best kind— 
Flowers, ane Birds, &c,, 1s. per Sheet; 12 Sheets, 10s, 6d. 
WM. BARNARD, 119, Kdgware-road, London. 


Wee WOOD ARTICLES, for Painting, 
Fern 


Painting, and Decalcomanie; Screens, Book 
Covers; Glove, Knitting, and Handkerchief Boxes; Paper- 
Knives, Fans, &c. Priced List post-free, 
WM. BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 


WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority). 


© The “ Queen's Own,” large eyes and patent ridges, to 
facilitate sewing. 100 post-free of auy Dealer forls. Penelope 
Crochets in great variety. Wholesale,47, Gresham-st., London, 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 


PERFUME, fresh as estas Ft a flowers, 28. 6d., 
6s., 10s. per Bottle. Breidenbach'’s MACASSARINE, invaluable 
for byeleeies Growth of the Hair, 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s. per Bottle, 
Of all Chemists, and the Makers, 1578, New Bond-street, W. 


OLDEN HAIR.—ROBARE’S 


AUREOLINE produces the beautiful Golden Colour so 
much admired. Warranted not to injure the hair. Price 5s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d., of all Perfumers. Wholesale, HOVENDEN and 
SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st., W.; and 93and 95, City-road, H.Q, 
London: Pinaud and Meyer, 37, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris; 
21, Graben, Vienna; 44, Rue des Longs Chariots, Brussels. 


OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 


Then use HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES 
and COMBS. Brushes, 10s. and 15s. each. Combs, 28. 6d., 58., 78. 6d, 
10s.,15s., and 20s, each. Pamphlets upon application.—4, Great 
Marlborough-st.,W. ; $3 and 95. City-road ; and of all Perfumers. 
paterclab asics isthadeh Baal Bonde too ain weds Renate Bence onal so dane oe: 5 


UDA VERITAS—GREY HAIR 


restored by this valuable specific toits original shade, atter 
which it grows the natural colony, not Rey: sed as a dressing, 
he most harmless and 


Price 10s. 6d., of 
post-free.—E, HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


[ADEs CAN PRESERVE 


Furs, Sealskins, and Winter Clothes 
from the parents of Moth by dredging with 
PIESSE and LUBIN’S ANTI-MOTH DUST, 
Quarter-pound Packets, Is.; free by post, 1s. 3d. 
May be oraered tiorm the Trade generally, and in particular at 
2, New Bond-street, London. 


ALACE SOAP, 20s. per Ib., for State 


Apartments.—PTESSE and LUBIN, 2, New Bond-street, 
are the only makers of this exquisite Soap. Single Cakes, 5s. ; 
or six in a carton, 278, 6d. Presse and Lubin also make some 
charming Flower-Scented Soaps, ut 10s. per 1b , such as Opoponax 
Soap, Viclet Soap, taser deters soap, Attar Rose Soap, and 
others, in Cukes, 2s. 6d, each, suitable for superior use. 


PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
Opoponax, Jockey Club, Patchouly, Frangipanni, Kiss- 
Me-Quick, White Rose, and 1000 others from every flower that 
breathes a fragrance, 2s. 6d. each ; three bottles in a case, 7s. 
The above Sweet Scents in Sachet Powder, Is. 6d. each, can 
forwarded by post. Sold by fashionable Druggists and Per- 
fumere in all parts of the world.—2, New Bond-street, W, 


Es 
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NEW MUSIC. 


EW and POPULAR WALTZES 
Geligbt und Verloren (Loved and Lost). Miller 43, 
5 0. lo uet, 
Don Quixote (Clay’s Opera). Charles Coote i} 
Réve a’, 
Faleg Ant ight Due) "G-Lamethe 


Fontainebleau. G.Lamothe.. {. 3) f3 qs? 
Halt price.—Durr and Srewant, 147, Oxford-street. 


NEW EDITION IN F, FOR BASS. 
[HE KING AND THE BEGGAR-MAIp. 


By W.C. LEVEY. Thi 3 
for Baritone, and in F, for pigs tery Rad pared tn a, 
Durr and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street, 


A MAIDEN SAT ALONE ONE DAY 
New Song. By HENRY SMART. “ This mnie 
and needs so smalla compass that it should Basonis| . poe mes 
larity.”’—Queen. “* Will be asked for again and again.” —Grap! fc, 
Sent for 2s.—Dvrr and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. - 


OBERT STANLEY.—DEAR LITTLE. 


FLOWERS. New Song. ic by 3 
Post-free 18 stamps. Song. Musi by ROBERT STANLY, 


J. B. Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-strect, W. 


HARLES HALLE’S PRACTICAL 


_ , PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
= Rection I,—No, 1, Pianoforte Tutor. 
( : LUCK’S BALLO AND BOUREE 
Transcribed by CHARLES HALLE, : 
Price 4s. Sold at half price. 
Forsytn Brorurrs, 2724, Regent-circus, Oxford-street, Lon- 


don ; and Cross-street, 8 ing-s 2 shin le ried 
Musicsellers, reet, South King-strost, Manchester; and all 


——— EF 
EW VALSE.—THE RETURN FROM 
INDIA. Composed, and humbly Dedicated to H.R.H the 


Princess of Wales, by Count BEUST. ‘Price 4s, 
Srantey Lucas, Weezer, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, 


tree for 18 stamps. S i 
WEEKES and Co., 16, Hanover-street, Regent-street, W. 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Freres. 
KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, have the 


largest 511 OCK of really tine KOXES in Europe, £3 to 2340, 


{OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as 


: exhibited at the International Exhibition, vibrating 
witn the slightest breeze, including case aud key, Sls. 6d.3 
Donble Harps, 2gs. to4gs.—KE1TH, PROWSE, and UO., Manu- 
factwrs. No. 48, Cheapside, 

——$—$——— ees 


;LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty of 
tone unsurpassed, 4 gs, and 7 gs.; Rudall’s Prize-Medal 
Flutes, pew and secondhand. A great variety of secondhand 
Finies, 1 guinveu to 25 gs.,at KELTH, PROWSE and CO.’S Manu- 
factory, 48, Cheapsive. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 


Covered back, machine head, &c., 5 gs.; including light 
case, £6. Other models, 1 to 12 ie Self-instructing book, with 
sirs, songs, &c., 6s. net.—_KEITH, PROW&E, and CO., Manu- 
factuiers No 48, Cheapside. 


P. J. SMITH AND SONS’ 
RON-STRUTTED PIANOS.. 


“The best and most substantial instrument produced.” 
9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 


IANOFORTES.— BREWER and CO. 


respectfully invite all buyers to ag is their Stock of 
pate On ee higst moa AP Uprardh aoe Instruments 
6 01 st materials, all recen’ 7 
Elastictouch and yolume of tone unsu 5 eo 
Show-Rooms, 14 and 16, Poultry, Cheapside. 


USICAL-BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 


. pares Stock 
gratis and post-tree. Apply to WALES & M‘CULLOCH, as above. 
YHE DERBY ALBERT, in OROIDE GOLD, 


the richest and most chaste design that has yet been 
ost, 158, ** Unaffected by time and wear.”’— 


EWELLERY FOR PRESENTS —All 


kinds. Norwegian, Genoese, and Viennese Silver Filigree, 
Enamel, &c. German and Portuguese Gold and Silver Jeweliery, 
Gem and other Rings. Llustrated price-lists of these charmin: 
noveltics free by ate Goods sent for inspection to any part o: 
ae See dress: Jewellery Depot, 584, Cambridge-street, 
nm ngham. 


ELEGANT JEWELLERY: 
[C8 DON and RYDER invite inspection of 


3 
z 


10.—BENNETT’S WATCHES. 

In return for a £10 Note, free and safe per post, one 

of BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for time, 

beauty, and bafta with keyless action, air tight, damp 

tight, and dust tight. Cheapside, London. Good Chains at 
manufacturer's Be ces. P.0.0. to John Bennett. 

ENNETT, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 


are ites all others. Prize Medals—London, 1862; 
Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £448.; Gold, from £6 6s. Price- 
Lists sent free.—68, Cornhill ; 230, Regent-street; and 76, Strand, 


EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S SAFES. 
for JEWELS give the greatest securi! 
burglars, and are also Fire-Resisting. All sizes, with various 
vps ie Chubb's Latches and Detector Locks. Price-List sent 
ee, Bi 


CHUBB and SON, 
67, St. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C.; and 68, St. James’s-street, 8.W... 


ASELIERS, in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, 


or Bronze, Medieval Fittings, &c. A assortment alwaye-- 
on view. Every article marked with plain ae 
D. HULETT and CO., Manufacturers, 55 56, High Holborn, 


AvEex MAN HIS OWN PRINTER... 
ibe peonlels Sean ee a gue, fle dl the - 

ay, Ce TOs) ses £0) ou le 

Army one G. BERRI. 38, High Holborn, London, W.0. 


LORILINE.—For the Teeth and Breath.. 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites 
“animalcule," leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. | Price 28s, 6d. per Bottle. ‘he 
Fragrant Floriline removes instantly all odours arising from & 
foul stomach or tobacco smoke, being partly com; of wen 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants. It is perf ly 
barmless and delicious as sherry. Prepared by HENRY 
GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street, London, every where. 


JALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, use 
“The Mexican Huir Renewer,” for it will positively restore in 
shee case Grey or White Hair to its erie nal coloar, without 
Jeav. the disagreeable sraell of most “ Restorers."" It makes 
the hair sporting tte beautiful, as well as promoting the growth 
of the hair on bald spots where the glands are not decayed. Ask 
any Chemist for the ‘* Mexican Hair Reuewer,"’ price 3s. 6d. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP.493, Oxford-street, London. 


CEN GOSNELL and 00S OHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE gives a beautifal Set of Teeth, makes thor 
Teeth of pearl-like whiteness, and protects the enamel from 

decsxy.—O# all Chemists and Perfumers, at 1s. 6d. per pots 
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W BITING: BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


of any age, however bad their writing, may in 

ght cay Lane Aa a ae ee 
He i eithe or 

aty'e of penmanship, 27>? double entry. as 
yi Mercantile Offices, 
Arithmet tion, 9o7n, Quadrant, Regent-street. 


le 
Baie CHILDREN.—There are a 


TOTES in an Establishment near London for 
few VAOENO rx Classes who are back- 


ii Children of the U 
the Education of HA, care of Mr. Henry 


intelligence. Address, A 
pee 87, Oxford-street, W. 


Reed, 07 OR 
Pp for INDIA.—Lowest Rates per 


“INDIAN PARCELS EXPRESS: Small Parcels 
ANguench: Large Packages, 28. per cubic foot. z 


fiom 38. y Messrs. KHODES and CO., 34, Nicholas- 


Full particulars, app: 
Jane. London, E.C. 


tame, London, Wt 
Hoes PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 


COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, E.0, 
seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station). 
bar sital One Million, in 40,000 fully paid-up shares of £25 each, 
For The Pporchage and Sale of Productive and Progressive House 
Property and Improving the Dwellings of the Working Classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 15, 1876. 
Directors. 
ste, Esq., 8, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle-hill 
sith Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Exchange). 
William Macdonald Basden, Esq., 11, Great St. Helen’s, and 

Lloyd's. 

villi: Sutton Gover, Esq.. 4, Queen-street-place, E.C., and 
Bute 2 House, Blackheath (Member of the London School 
ye John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. Secretary 

London Sunday School Union), 5 
William Smith, Esq,, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, C pose Norwood. 
Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, 

(Director Lambeth Baths and Wash-Houses Company). 
Edward Bean Dade fal LL.D., Hampstead (Hon, Seo, 

ist Missionary Society), 
hones White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E.0. 
So1icrtor.—Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, H.C, 
Secretary.—Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E.C, 
Avprrors.—John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow- 
hill, and Mecklenburgh-square (Chairman West, Ham Park 

Committee); James Clarke, Esq., 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, 

and 13, Fleet-street, E.C. (Editor and Proprietor of “The 

Christian World”); Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J.P., St. 

Albans, Herts, and Lloyd's. f 

BanKeEns.—London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 

1. The first issue of 4000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each at 

par, and the second issue of £000 at £1 premium, have ben 

de : 5 
ey lications are now being received for the third issue at 
£2 per share premium, 223 of which have been allotted.: 

3. Sixty-eight estates have been purchased, at a cost of 
£215,988, and otherpurchases.are in course of negotiation, 

4, After making a full allowance for all rates, repsirs, loss of 
rent, and diminution of term in case of leaseholds, the income 
from the estates already purchased is expected to amount to 
nearly 8 per cent, besides profit on re-sales. ; 

6. Shareholders, in addition to 5 per cent interost, will par- 
ticipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will be 
declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible House Property, wishing to sell at a 
moderate price, should send the particulars to the secretary. 

7. Asthe estates purchased will yield a good profit revenue, it 
has been considered necessary, in order to protect the interests of 
existing shareholders, that the third issue shall be offered to the 
public at £2 per share preminm. 

For full information apply to W.H. Basden, 
whom may be obtained approving notic1s of the press and an 
explanatory pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Five Minutes’ More Talk 
about the Hous roperty and Investment Company (Limited),”’ 
prospectus, and share application forms. 


LAND'S END. 


[THe FOLLOWING ESTATES will be 


SOLD by AUCTION, at PENZANCE, on FRIDAY, 
JUNE 8 next :— 
Tae een SL HOUSE OF MAYON, with Gardens and 


tables. 

MAYON COTTAGE. 

BOSUSTOW and CHYNALLS. 136 acres. 

SENNEN COVE, with PUBLIC: HOUSE and COTTAGES, 

TREEVE FIELD. 

MAYON BARTON, upwards of 400 acres, 

PART OF BSCALLS. 

TREVILLEY and PART OF TREVESCAN, 91 acres, 

PART OF ROSPANNEL. é i 

The whole of the above estates lie within two miles of the 
Land’s End, and ten miles west of Penzance, with which place 
there is daily communication. . * 

‘They include Mayon Cliff Castle, Pordennack Point, and Zawn 
Pig. There are on them several fowling-pools with shooting- 
buts. They afford excellent cock and suipe-shooting; and the 
village of Sennen, which lies in the midst of them, is a favourite 
meet for the “ Western ’’ Foxhounds. 

For further particulars and conditions of sale. apply to 

. RODD and CORNISH, 
Solicitors, Penzance. 


OUTHSEA.—The Healthiest Town on 


the South Coast. Vide Registrar - General’s Return. 
eee Aspect. Mild Winter Seasons. 2 
SOUTHSEA.—Fine Views of the Channel. Spithead, and the 
Isle of Wight—the summer residence of her Majesty the Queen. 
SOUTHSEA.—Excillent Bathing and seine Good Hotels 
ard Lodging-Houses. Promenadé Pier, with Military Bands 
afternoons and evenings. Constant steam service across the 
whe Direct communication with London by four lines of 
rail. 


Secretary, of 


BRELGIUM—NAMUR SUMMER 


SEASON.—By its exceptional situation, the city of Namur, 
with aus beautiful valleys, is the indicated centre for charming 
excursions. 

Woody mountains, steep rocks, surround the city, and pre- 
sige pictsrenqae views which recall to the mind the banks of the 

nine. 

Beautiful walks in the environs, parks, and squares. Hxcur- 
sions by steam, in boats and carriages; six railroad lines. Read- 
ing aud Converation Rooms; Newspapers and Reviews from all 
countries ; Public Library, Archwologic.1 Museum, Exhibition 
of Beaux-Aits, great Fair in July, Swimming School, Baths of 
the eee wel recommended; Hydrothérapique Establish- 
ment. 2 

First Class Societies—The Casino, the Cercle Artistique and 
Littéraire, the Champs Elysée. the Royal Nautical Club, the 
Skating Rink, Jeu de Croquet, Cricket, &c. 

‘A series of Festivals are offered to the Visitors during the 
Season by the Authorities of the City, from May 15 until Oct. 1. 

Numerous Concerts, Balls, Balls for Children, Tombolas, 
Music, Games. Illuminations, Fireworks, &. 

First-Class Hotels at moderate charges. 


[THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT 


oF 
VICHY. 
Department of Allier, France. Property of the French Govern- 


ment. 

Atthe Establishment of Vichy, one of the best in Europe, 
Baths and Shower Baths of every description are givea for the 
treatment of Sromacu, Liver, and Biapper Comeiarnts, Dia- 
BETES, GouT, URINARY Caxevni, &. Programme of amuse- 
ments :-—Ev day from wey, 15 to Sept, 30, Theatre and 
Concerts in the “Casino, Music in the Park, Ball, Concert, 
Reading, Billiard, Card, Smoking, and Drawing Rooms, Rooms 
reserved for Ladies, The Theatre can contain 1100 people, and 
every day Theatrical and Lyrical representations are given by 


artists of 5 
evi is visited eee year by 30,000 Tourists and Invalids, 


All information respecting the journey to Vichy, hours of 
Bathing, Hotels, Boarding Houses, and prices of same is sent 


trite to Paris, 22, Boulevard Montmartre, or to the Establish- 
ment at Vichy (Aljier). 


LACKPOOL PIER, Grand New Head, 


13 acres. Indian Pavilion, seating 1500; Taree Square, Band 
Kiosk etrechment-Roome, Shops, Lavatories, Terraceil Prome- 
nades. Recent cost, £40 he Pier is now the finest in 
Europe. Musical Director, Mr. De sent with splendid Full 
Band of about Forty. OPENING CONCERT, JUNE ll. Oon- 
certs Daily afterwards. Whit-week, a Military Band. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Gray’s-inn-road Deine # cro, Loendon,W.C. | "Established 1868, 
hysician, Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, 8.W. 
Free tothe necessitous. Payment required from other applicants, 
ee eri ca IRIE 


street, Cavendish-square. 
from Four Guineas per Week. 


ELECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 


ULVERMACHERS “GALVANISM, 
NATURE'S CHIEF BESTORER OF EXHAUSTED 


N ASTHMA, Consumption, Pee 

ne, » RE tism, and all Hysterical and Nervous 

Compial te Colds, Rheum given by Di. LOCOCK'S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS. Sold by all Droggists, at Je. 144- 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


M4?PLE and CO, 


RURNITURE. 
TTOTTENHAM-CO URT-ROAD. 


FURNITURE. 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOG@ 
Price of Every Article required, Hl Metnen bo 
MAPLE and CO., 145, Tottenham-court road, London. 


BRED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


20 pie of various designs in stock, from 6}gs. 
MAPLE and CO., 146, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


ARPETS. 


British and Foreign, of every description. 
best Brussels, old Siverns, fe. 9d. en ee pe 
MAPLE and OO., 147, Tottenham-court: road, London. 


RETONNE CHINTZ. 


Just received from Mulhouse, a Mannfacturer’s Stock of 
about 1000 Pieces, at prices varying from 10d. per yard, 
These goods are about half the price they were. 

MAPLE and CO,, 148, Tottenham-court-road, London, 


ILK DAMASKS. 


Zhe largest and most varied assortment at old prices, 
Satins, Silks, Cotelines,Silk Reps of all Colours, in Stock. 
MAPLE and CO., 149, Tottenham-court-road, London. 


M4?PLE and CO. 


(CARPETS. 
TPOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, 


EWIN CRAWCOUR and GO.’S complete 


ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, 
new and enlarged Edition, gratia and post-free. 
contains nearly 800 Designs of useful, artistic, and 
well-seascned Furniture, and also Estimates for 
completely Furnishing any class of House, Orders 
for completely Furnishing in any Yor of Eng- 
land, upon cash terms, are delivered, fitted, and 
fixed, inclusive. 
71, 73, and 75, Brompton-road, London. 


ILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES. 


—” GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE (Limited), Manufacturing 
Silversmiths, 11 and 12, Cornhili, London, request attention to 
their extensive Stock, which comprises a — variety of the 
newest and most elegant designs. The following are much 
admired ;— 

The Portland Pattern, 
Beautifully Engraved. 


The Indian Pattern, 
Richly Chased. 


Silver Teapot .. -- £14 2 0| Silver Teapot... «. £1410 0 
Silver Sugar Basin ., 3 2 0| Silver Sugar Basin .. 714 0 
Silver Cream Ewer .. 516 0|SilverCream Ewer., 6 5 0 


1618 0 1712 0 


£4418 0 £45 1 0 

Silver Table and Presentation Plate, including Kettles, Tea- 
Trays, Waiters, Inkstands, Prize Cups, Epergnes, and Flower- 
Stands, Drawings and Estimates of which will be forwarded on 
application. 


IN OPICE.—Manntectare of SPOONS and 


FORKS.—Messrs. ELKINGTON and CO. beg 
to announce that, having suxceede! in carry 
ing out several important improvements in the 
above manufacture. they are now enabled to 
offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices 
as, while fully maintaining their high quality, 
place them within the reach of all classes, 
evised Illustrated Price-Lists can be had on 
application. 
Address—ELKINGTON and CO. 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, W. 
42, Morrgate-street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL —25, Church-street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s-square; or to the Mann factory, 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


ARDNERS’ NEW DINNER SERVICES 


are perfect in shape, elegant in appearance, and unequalled 
in price. complete for twelve persons, 


Silver Ceffee-pot .. Silver Coffee-pot .. 


The Osborne, in pink or green «. « £350 
The Glengariff, in all colours .. oe §8:15)6 
The Bramble, ditto .. + os oe 40 
The One Thonsand and Two, dit ve 650 
The One Thousand and Two (A), ditto 5660 
The Japanese Bamboo 660 


Coloured ‘Drawings post-free. 


ARDNERS’ TOUGHENED GLASS and 


INDESTRUCTIBLE DINNER WARE, the glass direct 
from el ie Bastie’s Manufactory. Wholesale Price-Lists free 
on application. 

ARDNERS’, 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing-cross. 


J) OBN MORTLOCK 


begs to call attention to the 
“ EVERY-DAY" DINNER SERVICES, 
complete for 12 Persons, £4 15s, 
Colours are indestructible. 
The Pottery Galleries, 
203 and 204 Oxford-street; 30 and 31, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square, W. 


APPIN -and WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Mansion Houve-Buildings, City, London, 
The Highest Quality at Lowest Prices. 


APPIN and WEBB’S TABLE 
OCUTLERY,— BEST QUALITY DOUBLE SHEER 
STEEL. Table. | Dessert. | Oarver. 

inch ivory, per doz. +. «+ | 158. 0d. | 188, Od. | 7s. Od. 
inch ivory.balance, per doz. 198. Od. | 15s. Od. | 7s, Od, 
inchivory balance, perdoz. .. | 228. 0d, | 16s. Od. | 7s. 6d, 
3]-inch ivory, stout, perdoz. .. | 328. 0d. 22s, Od. | 98. 6d. 


4-inch fine ivo erdoz. «. «| 348. Od. 24s. Od. | 10s.6d. 
a Oak Boxes always kept ready in stock. 


Illustrated Catalogues post-free. 


APPIN and WEBB, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
76, 77, and 78, Oxford-street, West End, London. 
The Highest Quality at Lowest Prices. 


ATHS. MAPPIN and WEBB, 
OXFORD-STREET (76, 77, and 78). 
saad ee : Sitz. Athenian. Oxford. 
Best Town- e, Ja- 
panned Oak, pe 15s, 6d. 21s. 0d. 22s. 6d. 
side .. + No. 
Ditto, Ditto No. 2 208, Od. 258. Od. 258, Od. 
Ditto, Ditto .. No.3 24s. Od. 288. Od. 288. Od. 
Sponging. |Open Taper.) Travelling. 
t Town-Made, Ja- 
P panned Oak, white i 7a. 6d. 178. 6d. 308, 0d. 
Seat Fe GI 
Ditto, Ditto +e ues | ee te ae a re He 
as . se . |, Od, 
Beery Sosctt xt Baths, Toilet Ware, &c.. of tha best 


quality. 


ated Catalogues free from 
MAPPIN and WEBB, 
Oxford-street (76, 77, and 78), London, W. 


EET ht haa TE ci lea 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE’S. 


Catalogue, with priced Furnishing Estimates, post-free, 
1, Table nives, Ieory, per doz., 195., 258., 368,. 403. 
2, Electro Forks—Table, 248. to 64s. ; Spoons, 24s. to 66s. 

3. Papier-Maché Tea-Trays. in sets, 21s., 56s., 958, 
4. Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 78., £7 10s., to £24. 
5. Dish-Covers in Sets—Tin, 23s. ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11s, 
6. eee rae oe 12s, pi = oie 
7. Electro Liqueur Frames, 40s. 8. A 
8. Lam) BEDE le and Rock Oil, Colza Oil, &, 
9, Fenders—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 

10. Baths—Hot and Cold Water, Gas, Travelling, &c, 

1. Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

12. Gaseliers—2-light, 173.; 3-do, 50s. ;6-do, £6 63, 

13, Kitcheners, from 8ft, £3 5s., to 6ft., £35. 

FE enc ae ein Lawn Mowers, Hollers, &c: 

15. Garden Tools. Lawn Mowers, » Kee 

eane and Co., 46, King-William-st., London Bridge. A.p. 1700. 


[THE BEST LAWN-MOWERS. 


RAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, 
Iiustr: 


PRANSOMES’ “ REVERSIBLE.” 
‘The best Small Machines. 


RAY SOMES’ “ AUTOMATON.” 
The best general purpose Lawn-Mower. 
RA SOMES’ “ HORSE-POWER.” 


The best Horse-Power Lawn-Mower.” 
ASHES Sie ta ay 
abe > 


and CRISP’S. 


BAKER 
THE RICHEST BLACK SILKS, Standard 
Patterns Makes only, will not crease i 
free. from 28, 644, to 68. 11d. Dress ne ON 


BAKER and CRISP’S. 
DAMASSE SILKS, Japanese and L: 5 
Patterns Grains of every deserigten, from 2s. rp ors 


198, Regent-street, London. 


AKER and CRISP’S 


NEW SPRING WASHING FABRI very 
description, from 6d, per yard. dad 4 


AKER and CRISP’S ANTIQUE and 
MEDLZEVAL LINENS. 

NEW WHITE ECRU CARDINAL TRELLIS, 

Tilleul, Cream,'and other New Washing Fabrics, 

from 6jd. yard. 


AKER and CRISP’S. 


The most Lady-like COSTUMES. The Marvel 
(a speciality), Silk and Cashmere, all Colours, 
62, 6d. complete. 100 other Parisian Novelties 
io Costumes, from 29s, 6d. 


AKER and CRISP’S. 


NEW SILKY-TINTED ALPACAS, Poplines, 
Beiges, Damassés, Arabian Twills, Plain, 
Checked, Striped, and 100 other New Woollen 
Textures, from 6s, 9d. Dress. 


AKER and CRISP’S. 


NEW HIMALAYAN and FRENCH OASH- 
MERES, Cachomiretite Serges, and 100 other Now 
Costume Cloths, from 10}d. to 2s. 6d. yard. 


AKER and CRISP’S. 
The mort recherché JACKETS, MANTLES, 


Patterns 
free. 


From 
29s, 6d. 


Patterns 
tree. 


Patterns 
free. 


From PALETOTS. All the N ‘isia: 1 
12s. 9d. other Novelties. obi car edi 


BAKER and CRISP, Regent-street, London, 


( N ASK and GASK’S NEW FASHION- 
BOOK will be sent free on application, 
Oxtord-street_and Wells-street. 

The FASHIONABLE JACKETS and PALETOTS of Indian 
and French Cachemire, Matelassé, &c., 218., 318, 6d,, 423., to 84 gs. 
GASK and GASK, 

The PRINCESSE CACHEMIRE and SILK COSTUME, now 
so fashionable, 52s. 6d., 73s. 6d., and 948. 6d., with a vast collection 
of new Costumes, from 28s. 6d. to 30 ga. 

GASK and GASK. 

Dress Goods, Cachemires, Curtains, all the new Colours and 
new Fabrics for the season. An immense Stock, from 8d. to 
2s.11d. Patterns free. 

Large lots of French Guipure and Lace Curtains very cheap, 
from 6s. 6d. per pair. 

GASK and GASK 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, Oxford-street; 1, 2° 3, 4,5, Wells-street. 


ENRY GLAVE’S 

GRAND DISPLAY OF COSTU WES, 
as lately Exhibited at the Crystal Palace, Syd¢nham, 
Seyeral honourable mentions and, prize meda's were 
gained, A visit of inspection is invited, For the use of 
Ladies at a distance we have prepared Photographs of 
every Costume exhibited, which can be sent tor in- 
spection, with prices, patterns of materials, and other 
particulars, post-trea. 

634, 135, 536, and 537, New Oxford-streat, 


ENRY GLAVE’S 


NEW SUMMER DRESSES. 

Steel Glacé Alpacas, at 6$d., $}1t., lidd., 1s, 2td,, 1s, G4d., 
and Is. 11Ad. ayard. 

Black and White Mohairs, at 62d. 

Coloured Alpacas, in New Spring Tints, 8jd., 1144., 1s. 6d., 
and Is. 114d. 

The * Salisbury ’’ Twill, at 1s, 24d, a yard, 

The “ Derby " Matelasst, the latest Shades, 1s. 3)d. 

French Woo] Poplines, 1s. 24d., 1s. 63d., and Is. 114d, 

Suiamer Matelassé. 77d. a yard; original price, 10}d. 

Turkish Bege, all. wool, 2s. 64d, ; width, 48 in. 

10,000. yards Bright Pure Silk and Wool Lustres, both 

Plain and Fancy, prices from 1s. 14d. to 1s. 6). 

French Matelassé Bege, 1s. 43d. a yard, all wool, 

Mohair Bege, a splendid lot, 19d, a yard, 

Silk Poplines, equal in appearance to Irish Poplines, 
1s, 114d. a yard, extra fine shades, 

Black Matelassé Or’ eans, 6d, and 10fd. a yard. 

Black Cashmeres Extraordinary, 28. 6jd. a yard; 46 in, 
wide; remarkably cLeap. Patterns fre 


ENRY GLAVE’S 

BLACK SILKS, SPECIAL PRIOHS, 
Black Silks at 23. 6}d., 28. 114d., 3s, 64d., and 33, 114d. 
Rich Black Silks at 4s. 11d., 5s. 1d., 6s. 11d., and 7s, 11d. 
The ‘‘ Princess"’ Black Silk, a new make of extreme 
Richness ; price, 3s. 9d., 48. d., 58. 9d., andl 63, 9d.,a yard. 
Patterns of all kinds po t free. 

534, 535, 636, and 537, New Oxford- street. 


EGERTON BURNETT’S 
Roxvat W ELLINGTON GERGES. 


Repeatedly supplied to the Royal Family by him direct, 
ress. ‘* The Court 


Special 
BOYS’ HARD WEAR AND GENTLEMEN'S SUITS. 
GOVERNMENT YACHTING SERGES, perfectly Fast Dye. 
These admirable Serges are woven from the finest wools, and 
sur all others in durability. The Dyeispatented. Neither 
salt water nor rain will affect it. They are adapted for all sea- 
sons of the year. Orders are being daily received for these ex- 
cellent goods from all parts of thekingdom. Prices per yard— 
Is. 23d., 1g. 6}d.. 1a, 112d. 28. 24d., 28. 6d., 2s. i Ge a. 
E, B.'s New HANDMADE OACHEMIBIENNE and FOULE 
are very fashionable. 
Book of Patterns, with over 100 shades, post-free. Goods 
acked for exportation. Carriage paid on orders over £2 to 
ristol or London. 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Merchant, Wellington, Som. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW COSTUMES. 
Seven Prize Medals. 
00 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the 
NEWEST COSTUMES, PALETOTS, 
JACKETS, &c., with prices of the Patterns 
cut in Paper, post-free. 
{~ PATTERNS of NEW SILKS, POST- 
FREE. 
qo PATTERNS of NEW DRESS FABRICS. 
POST-FREE. 


D NiCHOLsoN and CC? 


5° to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON. 


3 Vy eh eer G”’ (Regis.) 
Bers’ SUITS. 
GAMUEL BROTHERS. 


Suit for a Boy 3ft. 8 in. in height, 
C Class, 278.; D Class, 31s. 
Prices varying according to height. 
Patterns, &c., post-free, 
SAMUEL BROTHERS Sydenhain House, 65and67, Ludgate-bill. 


ADIES’ GUINEA TREBLE-SOLED 

BOOTS, Button or Balmoral, Mlustrated Catalogues post- 
free.—THOMAS D, MARSHALL and BURT, 192, Oxtord- 
street. London, W. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 


BANDS for uge before and after Accouchement, 
Instructions for measurement and prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 


UDSON’S DYES. 


Curtains, Tablecovers, Mantles, Scarfs, Jacketa, dyed in 
ten minutes in a patl of hot water. ‘Twenty-four colours. 
Sixpence per Bottle, of Chemists and Stationers. 


UDSON'S DYES.—Willow Shavings, 
Bone, Ivory, Feathers, Horsehair, Hemp, Jute, Horn, 
Leather, Wood, 


completely dyed in ten minutes. 


J UDSON’S DYES.—Silk, Wool, Feathers, 


&c., are ope f dyed, 
without soiling the hands, in ten minutes, 
6d. per Bottle, of Chemists and Stationers. 


A LADY having a Simple RECIPE that at 


thet once safely Piped | at nt SA inst pee 
T a) arance, has pleasure In forwi upon a) Be 
to are GRACE NEWTON, Verwood Villa, Thornton hesth, 


K INABAN'S 


and mellow to the taste, aroma‘ 
The whisky is pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 
a SST AS RO AU TN ANE 


471 


JT ORNE “THE PERFECTION OF 
HIGHLAND UN RLY ALLED 
WHISKY, FOR “ TODDY.” 


Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors: GREENLEES BROTHERS, 


1, Gresham-buildings, E.C. Distilleries, Areyleshire, 


LL WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 


PROFESSION, ApS old mpi mild, mellow, delicious, and 


most wholesome, Dr, Hassall says:— The samples were soft 


ic and ethereal to the smell. 


GCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 


~ As there arenow many spurious imitations of this celebra 
Water, consumers are requested to see that Meare bone t rhe 
labels with Name and Trade-Mark—* A FOUNTAIN.” 


TEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 


MEAT.—Finest Meat-flavouring Stock for Soups, Made 
Dishes, and Sauces, Caution.—Genuine ONLY with 
facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signature across Label. 


PAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA 
COCOA. 


“It may juatly be called 
the perfection of prepared 
a ""—British Medical 

Tess. 
“Entire solubility, a 
delicate aroma, and a rare 
* concentration of the 
murest elements of nutri- 
ion, distinguish the 

MARAVILLA | COCOA 

above all others "’—Globe, 

Sold by all Grocers, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
London, Sole Proprietors. 


CHWEITZERS COCOATINA, 


Anti-Dyspeptio Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted. 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with: 
Arrowroot, Starch, &¢. 

The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, perfectly digest» 
ive Beverage for ““ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER.” 
Keeps in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. A teaspoonfal to 
Breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. Samples gratis. 
In Air-Tight Ting, at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 

H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.0. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL, 


Frv’s CARACAS COCOA, 


: Its pure flavour, delicate aroma, and invigorating 
saaltsee have established its position as a first-class dietetic 
articie, 


Ferr's CARACAS COCOA, 


A “The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”’—Food, 
Water, and Air (Dr, Hassall). 
* A most delicious and valuable article.’’—Standard, 


Fez EXTRACT OF COCOA, 

“than which, if proper] prepared there is no nicer or 
more wholesome at eae of Cocoa,"’—Kood, Water, and Air, 
Kdited by Dr. Hassall. 

ENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J, 8, FRY and SON. 


Tes ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 


BR COMPANY, Liverpool-road, London, N., supply the best 
ods only,—Whites, for Pastry, 12s. per bushel; Households, 
or Bread, lis: 4d,; Wheat Meal, for Brown Bread, 103. 8d.; 
Coarse Scotch Oatmeal, 38. 2d. per 141b.; fine, 3s. td. ; ‘Americate 
Hominy, 42.; Barley and Buckwheat, 6: bushel, or 23s. per 

sack; Indian Corn, 6s, per bushel, or 25a: per sack; Oats, ee 
ver buehel; Crushed Oats, 48.5 Middlings, 28. 4d. ; Ground Po 
ard, 1s &d,; Peas, 7s, 6d.; Tick Beans, 8s.; Split Peas, 28. 6d. and 

3s. per peck. Meat Biscuits, 20s. per cwt.; Barley Meal, 68. per 
bushel, or 238, per sack. Lentil Mour, for invalids, in ting, 

1 Ib. size, 1s.; and71b., 68, All other kinds of Grain and Seed. 
= Ea prices ‘for larger quantities. _Post-oflice orders and 
cheques to be made in favour of George Young. 


TO OWNERS OF PRIVATE GASWORKS, 
THE “ ALBERT GAS COAL”? can be had 


direct from the Colliery to any Railway Station in England. 
Prices and Analysis forwarded free on a) ap cation. 
DERBYSHIRE SILKSTONE COAL COMPANY (Limited), 
Newbold, near Chesterfield. 


R. JAGIELSKI’S SPARKLING 


KOUMISS, a pleasant, ay tay pean Tonic, cures nausea, 
retching, and sickness instantly,and works wonders by nourish- 
ing patients when nothing else will, excelling cod-liver oil as a 
digestive and food. The greatest boon in consumotion, bron- 
chitis, debility, excessive coughing, spitting, and sweating, &c. 
Medical testimonials, prices, &c., at E, CHAPMAN and CO,’S, 
10, Duke-street, Portland-place, W. 


(oneua os { CONSUMPTION !° 


SILPHIUM CYRENAIOUM 
(The celebrated plantof the Ancients) has now been acknow- 
ledged by the principal celebrities ef the French Faculty to be the 
only cure for Consumption and all affections of the Pulmonary 
Organs, Asthma, Bronchitis, &c. Its effect is magical, and the cure 
certain. To be obtained from all Chemists, with pamphlets, full 
instructions, &c. Wholesale from London Patent Medicine houses. 
a 


AMAR INDIEN.—Owing to the marked. 


success of this fruit-lozenge—so agreeable to take and 
universally prescribed by the Beot ie for constipation, head- 
ache, bile, hemorrhoids, &c.—Base Imitations containing drastic 
irritants are hetee foisted on the public. The genuine pre~ 
paration bears the title ‘‘ Tamar Indien.’’ Price 23. 6d. per Box. 


“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 
LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse the Blood from all~ 
impurities, from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. In Bottles, . 
28. 6d. each, and in Cases containing six times the quantity, 11s. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 
the Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Lincoln. 


A MILD but efficacious remedy, without. 


mercury, for headache, giddiness, indigestion, heart- 
burn, and slu gish liver, is Dr, SCOT'T’S BILIOUS and LIVER: 
PILLS, TheSe Pills are a most invaluable general family medi-~ 
cine, being mild in their operation ; they create appetite, pro- 
mote digestion, restore a healthy action of the various organs, 
and strengthen the whole system. Sold by all Chemists, in @.- 
square green package, 1s, 14d. and 23. 94, Take no other. 


[Ax0BRA.—The most pleasant Remedy for 
CS alan 


0] 
One Shilling and Three-Halfpence, 
by all Chemists and Druggists. 


LAX0B4.— Does not purge. It isa mild 
Laxative. 


Sold, 
One Shilling and Three Half, ce, 
by all Chemists and Druggists, 


AXORA, the most agreeable Remedy to. 


When you 
Lozenges. 


MABAVILLA COCOA 


R. LELIEVRE’S ICELAND MOSS- 


POULTIOE (Patented) is exempt from all the incon- 
veniences inseparable trom Poultices made with Linseed or 
Bread. ‘These spoil the linen, bedding, &c., dry up on the edges, . 
rapidly ferment, ering. a most unpleasant odour; and no de, 
pane can be placed on the quality and freshness of the 
seed meal, This New Poultice is instantaneous, for it is ready 
in afew seconds. Sold retail by all Chemists, 
Wholesale, RIGOLLOT and CO., 82, South wark-street, London, . 
Petdianteastci dicteraelhahanssincShaeried tl asennad Racca 


EATING’S INSECT - DESTROYING. 


POWDER.—Bugs. Fleas, Moths, Beetles, and all insects 
are destroyed by this Powder, which is quite harmless to 
domestic animals. Sold in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d., by THOMAS 
KEATING, 8t. Paul's-churchyard, London, and all Chemists. 
pcs chee hates es cia Reco a ST 


FFEAMETON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, 
drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach . 
and bowels ; or where an aperient is required nothing can be better 


ted. 
eae FEMALES these Pills are truly excelient, Femordiy tho. 
distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of spirits, , 
dulness o! iey nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and sal 
aes ot the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the com. 
exion. 
Plexiofoid by all Chemists, at 18. 14d. and 28, 94, per Box. 
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NEW MUSIC. 
QPEOIAL NOTIOXR 
PTANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 
REBUILDING OF WARE-ROOMS, 


Nos 49 and 5), NEW BOND-STREET, W. 
N ESSRS. CHAPPELL and CO. beg to 


inform their Clients and the Public that they will shortly 
commence REBUILDING the whole of the above PREMISKa, 
«nd, in order to make room during the temporary diminution 
of “p ice, they now offer Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and Organs 
o. Hire it greatly reduced rates per annum. 

Pianinos, from ae se .. 6 guineas per year. 

Cottage Pianos, from o ca n 

Grands from +e 

Harmoniums, from Sree 
60, New Bond-street. 


(PEARANCE SALE of PIANOFORTES. 
Rees of PREMISES. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO. beg to announce that they will 
shortly commence Kebuilding part of their Show-Rooms, Nos. 49 
a d 60, New Bond-strret. Nowoflter tothe Public a large Stock 
of Pianotortes, New and Secondhand, at greatly weduced prices, 

Pianofortes now on Sale:— 


+ I ” ” 
” 


BROAD WOOD. ERARD. 
COLLARD. CHAPPELL. 
LIPP. ROSENKRANZ. 


50, New Bond-street. 


((LEARANCE SALE of HARMONIUMS 
and ORGANS. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL and CO., for reasons above stated, now 
Offer their large Stock of 
American Organs. Alexandre Organs, and Pipe Organs, at an 
Immense Reduction tor Cash, for Annual Hire, or on 


[THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE. 


pes OFORTES of every description by all 


the most celebrated makers from Two Guineas a Quarter. 


GECONDHAND HARMONIUMS. 


Three Guineas and Upwards. 


N?: 50, NEW BOND-STREET., 


HAPPELL’S ENGLISH 20-GUINEA or 


SCHOOL-ROOM PIANOFORTE, with Check Action, in 
Canadian Walnut or Mahogany. This instrument coinbines 
good quality of tone and excellence of workmanship. Capable 
of enduring hard practice without going out of order. In Solid 
Oak or White Ash, 22gs.; Rosewood or Walnut Case, 27 gs. 


Alexandre Organ-Harmoniums, , 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 
Casa D’ALBERT'S NEW DANCE 


MUSIC. 
SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arthur Sullivan's popular 


song. “One of the best waltzes ever written by the Net. 

above favourite Composer’’ ., +e Cee + 20 
TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS, on Airs from Sullivan's 

popular Work o., as es . bo) tks « 20 
TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE a0) 8 Wel nee, hae 
TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ... «2 oe ef of o 2O 
TRIAL BY JURY POLKA.. .. «© of we o 16 
RINK GALOP .. +s se - - oo - « 20 
FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE .. . oo a - 20 
FASCINATION VALSE 4 Trois Temps oe o sone @ 
PRINCESS MARIEGALOP.. .. «sae oe 060 «LC 
SICILY QUADRILLE. Companion to *‘Como” .. .. 2 0 
HOME, SWEET HOME WALTZES .. os ee « 20 
TWILIGHT DREAMS WALTZES on on a « 2 0 
WEST-END POLKA .. oe on a . o « 16 
SOLDIERS’ POLKA .. os . a on o Pee at 
SULTAN’S POLKA .. . 16 


All the above are arranged for Full Orchestra, 38.5 Septet, 2s. 
each. 
N.B. A Complete List of M, D'Albert’s Popular Dance Music 


will be sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW PIECES. 


‘Ye Ebb Tide. Beautifully illustrated. 1s. fd. net. 


Palm Flower. itto. 1s. 6d, net. 
La Mer Calme, Ditto. 1s, 6d, net. 
Herald's March. Ditto. 1s. 6d, net. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


M, WALDTEUFEL'S NEWEST WALTZ. 
U REVOIR VALSE. Par EMILE 


ss WALDTEUFEL (Composer of the celebrated ‘‘ Manolo’’ 
Waltz). The above new Waltz will most certainly become ve y 
popular. Price 2s. net.—CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street 


HERR HENSOHEL’S NEW COMPOSITION. 


AVOTTE for the Pianoforte. Composed 


by GEORG HENSCHEL. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HE GAINSBOROUGH GAVOTTE. 


Composed for the Pianoforte by A. W. NICHOLSON. 
Played nightly at the Vaudeville Theatre. Price 1s, 6d. net; 
Orchestra, 3s. ; Septet, 2s. 

“ We consider this the best of all Gavottes.’” 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


REMINISCENCES OF SCOTLAND. A 


Collection of Scotch Airs performed by the Coldstreams’ 
Band. Selected and Arranged for the Pianoforte by FRED. 
GODFREY, B.M. Coldstream Guards. Price 2s. net. 

CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


REMINISCENCES OF ENGLAND. A 


Collection of Old English Airs as performed by the Band 
of the Coldstream Guards. Selected and arranged for the piano- 
forte by FRED. GODFREY, B.M. Coldstream Guards. Price 2s. 
net.—CuarrE.i and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL and OCO’S ORIENTAL 


MODEL PIANOFORTE, Iron Frame, Trichord throughout, 
Check Action, Seven Octaves, Solid Walnut Case, FIFTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS; or in Solid Mahogany or Black Walnut Case, and 
Check Action, FORTY-THREE GUINEAS; with Plain Action, 
THIRTY EIGHT GUINEAS, 

Made expressly to withstand the heat and moisture of extreme 
climates. Every part that is glued is also secured with screws. 
The felt on the hammers, &c., is fastened with pins. The back 
and the silk frame are lined with perforated zinc to keep out 
damp and insects; and eyery precaution taken that has been 
suggested by persons who have had many vad experience in 
the care of musical instruments in India and China. 

‘Testimonials of the durability of these Instruments can be seen 
at 50, New Bond-street. N 

The price includes—l, Packing-cases of tin and wood; 2, A 
suitable tuning hammer or key; 3, A tuning fork; 4, Some addi- 
tional strings; 5, A Book on Tuning and Preserving the Instru- 
ment; 6, And the Carriage to the Docks. 

Show-Rooms, 50, New Bond-street, 
Factory, Chalk Farm-road, 


HAPPELL and_ CO.’S MIGNON 


tc 1RON GRANDS, with Transverse-String Bass, 75 gs. to 
ae The smallest Horizontal Piano made; length only 
. din, 


| BABE EOLIENNE, ORGUE DE 


SALON, with ben stops, fourteen half sets of reeds, 
percussion action, double expression, pneumatic action, &c., of 
he finest workmanship. This model has been commended 
highly by all musicians who have tried it. Price 150gs. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL and CO."8 ALEXANDRE 


ORGANS. The best imitation of real pipe organs yet pro- 
duced. From 20gs.to 120gs. A number of these instruments 
returned from hire to be sold at greatly reduced prices for cash. 

Full descriptive Catalogue free by post. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


HAPPELL and CO.’"S ALEXANDRE 


CHURCH MODEL HARMONIUMS, with two rows of 
keys and 2} octaves of pedals, from 43 gs. to 150g, 
SHOW-ROOMS—49, 50, and 51, NEW BOND-STREET. 


ARDITI'S NEW VOCAL WALTZ. 
JP /ALBANIL. — VALSE CHANTANTE, 


- Sung by Mdlle. Albani. Composed by LUIGI ARDITI. 
Price 2s, net. The titlepage is adorned with a charming photo- 
graphic portrait of Mdlle, Albani. 

Cuarrrey and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW and POPULAR SONGS Sung by 


Mr, Edward Lloyd. 
WHEN THOU ART NIGH. GUONOD. In U and E flat. 


2s, net. 
T’LL SING THHE SONGS OF ARABY, from “Lalla 


Rookh.” F.CLAY. In A flatand ¥. 2s. net. 
SWEETHEARTS. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. In A flat and 
B flat, 2s, net. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


OLLOY’S NEW. SONGS. 


THE STORY OF THE NIGHTINGALE (Songs from 

Ege a ie No.3). Words and Music by Molloy. Price 
s. net. 
THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL (Songs from Hans Andersen, 
No. 2). Words by F. E. Weatherly. Postage-free, 2s. net. 

LOVE IS BOLD. Words by W. 8. Gilbert. Sang by Mr. 
Edward Lloyd. Postage-free, 2s. net. 

THE LITLLE TIN SOLDIER (Songs from Hane Andersen, 
No, 1). Words by F. E. Weatherly. Postage-free, 2s. net. 

CuarreLy and Co., 60, New Bond-street, 


HE OLD CHURCH CHIMES. 


Vocal 
Duet. Words by Fredk. E. Weatherly. Music by 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. Price 2s. net. 

“ There is (so the story goes) not far from Llandudno, aruined 
church at the bottom of the sea, not indeed built by the sea- 
fairies, but simply wrested from the land by the encroachment 
of the tide. Ona calm day, when the sun or moon is bright, the 
ruins are visible to one sitting in a boat and looking down 
through the waters.”” 

Cuarrett and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


M GOUNOD’S NEWEST 

us COMPOSITIONS. 

MARCHE RELIGIEUSE Seen “ Marche 
«maine ’’), 


Pianoforte Solo, 18. 6d. net, 
Pianoforte Duet. 28, net. 
Organ (with Pedal Obbligato). 1s. 6d. net. 
Harmonium. 1s. 6d. net. 
MARCHE MILITAIRE, 2s. net 
Ditto Ditto. Piano Duet. 2s. net. 
CuaPreLt and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


OUNOD’S LES PIFFERARI and 
MUSETTE. Impromptu for Piano. ‘A worthy com- 
panion to the ‘‘ Marionette’’ March. Post-free, 1s. 6d. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


NEW POLKA BY OH. D'ALBERT. 
THe FANFARE POLKA. By CHARLES 


D’'ALBERT. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net.; Orchestra, 3s.; 
Septet, 2s. 
Cuarpeit and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


KuBe's. NEW FANTASIAS. 


KU aCe DIE FLEDERMAUS_ .. 2s. 0d. net. 


KUHLE'S FLYING DUTCHMAN; .. 28. 0d. net 
KUHE'S TRIAL BY JURY.. +. 28,0d. net, 
KUHE'S SWEETHEARTS .. ++. 1s. 6d. net. 


Cuarre. and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


AVERLEY RONDOS for the Pianoforte. 


By FRANZ NAVA, A set of six Easy and Effective Pieces, 
Fernie illustrated. Price, 1s, 6d. each, net. 
0.1, Waverley. No. 4. Kenilworth. 
9s 2. Old Mortality. vw» 5. Se ecto 


Ivanhoe. oo 6. The: 
OHAPPELL and Co., 60, New Bond-stest. re 


HE EVENING BELL. _ Descriptive 


Piece for Harp and Pianoforte. By MENDELSSOHN, 
2s. net; Pianoforte Solo, 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


[TRIAL BY JURY. Dramatic Cantata. 


Written by W. 8S. Gilbert. Composed by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. Now being performed with immense success at 
the Strand Theatre. Complete tor Voice and Pianoforte. 2s. 6d. 
net. TRIAL BY JURY. Pianoforte Solo, 2s, 6d. net. 

THE JUDGE'S SONG, 2s. net. : 

THE LOVE-SICK BOY. Defendant's Song. 1s. 6d, net. 

KUHE'S FANTASIA. 2s. net. 

SMALLWOOD’S FANTASIA (easy). 1s. 6d. net. 
CHAPPELL and Co.. 50, New Bond-street. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL VOCALISTS. 
THE SINGING VOICE: Medical Hints 


on its Production and Management. By LENNOX 
BROWNE, F.R.C.8., Ed., Surgeon avd Aural Surgeon to the 
Royal Society of Musicians, &c. Illustrated with Diserainis by 
the Author. Price 1s.; post-free for 1s. 1d. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 
W AR SONGS OF THE EAST. 
With English Words by 
H, B. FARNIE, 
Including the National Airs of 
TURKEY, 
RUSSIA, 
SERVIA, 
AUSTRIA, 
EGYPT, 
GREECE, 
and PERSIA. 


With pianoforte accompaniments in handsome illuminated 
cover. Price 1s.; post-free, 13 stamps. 
MeErz.er aud Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


[HE BLUE BOY. A Singing Quadrille. 


- By LIONEL 8. BENSON. Illustrated with a cony ot 
Gainsborough's celebrated picture in the possession of G. J. 
Freake, Esq., | Scan. Post -free, 24 stamps. 

Merzixr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- street. London, W. 


GODFREY’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


C. Performed at Marlborough House by the Band of the 
Royal Horse Guards. 
PRINCESS TOTO. Quadrille ..  .. «. 45. 
ROSALINE. Valse sek Sam Wash! Lise 
FANCY BALL. Galo: o. . . «. 48. 
CHILPERIC. Quadrille .. . oo oo 48. 
ROYAL RDINBURGH,. Lancers ..  «. 48. 
LEONTE. Valse ws os oe oo o. 48, 
FLEUR-DE-LYS. Quadrille .. «. «. 48, 
FLY AWAY. Galop a2 ne 
Post-fiee, half price. 
The most popular Dance Music of the present season, 
Band Parts may be had on application. 
Merzixr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


RTHUR SULLIVAN.—THE 


CHORISTER. NewSong. Music by ARTHUR SUL- 
LIVAN ; Words by F. E. Weatherley. Post-free, v4 stamps. 
MeErzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


RTHUR SULLIVAN.—SAD 


MEMORIES. New Song. Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN; Words by C. J, Rowe. Post-free, 24 stamps. 
Merzierand Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


OLLOY.—CLANG OF THE WOODEN 


SHOON. Music and Words by J. L, MOLLOY, 
Post-free, 24 stamps. 
Merzuer and Co,, 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


TRO’ \PINSUTI.—DREAMS, . ONLY 


DREAMS. New Song. . Words by C.J. Rowe; Music by 
CIRO PINSUTI. Post-free, 24 stamps. 
Merzuer and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


IRO PINSUTI.—LISTENING TO THE 


SINGER. Song. Words by C. J. Rowe; Music by CIRO 
PINSUTI. Post-free, 24 stamps. 
Mevzier and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


IRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEWEST 


SONGS. 
ROMMANI. Sung by Mrs. Osgood. 4s. 
EIGHT FISHERS OF CALAIS. Sung by Miss D’Alton, 4s, 
SHEPHERD'S SONG (‘Shepherd of Cournailles"’). 4s. 
Two Shillings each net, post-free. 
Merzugr and Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


ELL GWYNNE. New Opera. By 


H. B. FARNIE and ALFRED CELLIER. 
SONGS (now ready). 
IF I WERE BUT THE MORNING LIGHT. 
THE BROKEN TRYSTE. 
O, CUPID 18 A MADCAP! 
HER HEART. 
WELL I KNOW MY LOVE LOVE ME! 
Price 2s. each net. post-free. 
Merzten and Co.. 57, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


+. 35, 


OVED AND LOST. The Popular Song 

by LOUISA GRAY. {In two keys, Soprano and Contralto, 
Post-free, 24 ieee Vb 

THE BLIND MAN'S GUIDE, by same Composer, just pub- 


lished. 2s. post-free, 
Merzver and Oo., 37, Great Marlborough-street, Ww. a 
ADYE FAIR. New Song, by Mrs. 


ARTHUR QOODEVE. Just published. Also, by the 
same Composer, 
HIDDEN TREASURES. 
MUST I FORGET THEE? 
2s. each, post-free. 
Merztrr and Co.,.37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


ROVING LIFE. Sung by Mr. 


Maybrick. Price 4s. 
London: Mzrzurk and Uo., 37, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


rt 


NEW MUSIC. 


Price One Shilling each, 
OOSEYS’ MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


The success which has attended the publication of Boosey 
and Co.’s Shilling Tutors has induced them to add several 
important works to the series, which now forms the best col- 
lection of handy-books of Musical Instruction published in any 


country. 
Dr, CALLCOTT’S GRAMMAR OF MUSIC, Price 1s. 
W. T. BEST'S FIRST ORGAN BOOK. Price 1s. 

J. W. ELLIOT’S NEW HARMONIUM TUTOR. Price 1s. 
WMENNINGS’ FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLIN, including One 
Hundred and Sixty-two Pro; ‘ressive Exercises. Price 1s. 

CASE’S VIOLIN TUTOR. (20th Thousand). Price 1s. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ FIRST LESSONS FORTHE PIANO- 


FORTE. ' Price ls. 
GEORGE MOUNT'S POPULARPIANOFORTETUTOR. (72nd 
Thousand), Price 1s. 2 
BALFE’S BALLAD TUTOR. Price Is. 
VACOAJ'S SINGING METHOD, without Solfoggi. Price 1s. 
HATTON’S SINGING TUTOR FOR LADIES’ VOICES. New 


and enlarged Edition. Price 1s. 

HATTON’S SINGING TUTOR FOR MEN’S VOICES. New 
and enlargea Edition. Price 1s. 

KAPPEY’S CLARIONET TUTOR, including One Hundred 
Exercises. Price 1s. 


EDWARD HOWELL’S FIRST BOOK FOR THE VIOLON- 
CELLO. (Adapted from Romberg.) Price 1s. 
B.S. PRATT: N's ELUTE TUTOR. New andenlarged Edition. 


Price 1s. 
STANTON JONES' CORNET TUTOR. Price 1s. 
CASE’S CONCERTINA TUTOR. Price 1s. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street, W. 


This day, price 1s., 
UBINSTEIN’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM, 


containing the following eleven pieces :— 
Romance in F, Romance in E flat. 


Melody in F. Valse Allemagne. 

Barcarolle, Scherzo. 

Impromptu in G. Impromptu in A minor, 

Turkish March, Nocturne in G flat. 
Preghiera. 


Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


RUBINSTEIN'S DUET ALBUM, 


containing his celebrated Highteen Two-Part Songs, with 
English and German Words, will be ready next week, price 2s. 6d, 
Boosny and Co, 


Be4eAM'S PIANOFORTE ALBUM is 


ready this day, price 1s., and contains :— 
Eighteen Waltzes. Variations op. 21 in D. 
Rondo after Weber. Variations on Hungarian Song. 
Boosry and Oo., 295, Regent-street. 


In one yol., 28. 6d.; or, 4s. cloth, gilt edges, 
HE SONGS OF GERMANY. A 


Collection of One Hundred of the most Celebrated 
Vo)kslieder, with German and English Words, the latter by Miss 
Hayes, forming a companion volume to the Songs cf England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. Published in the Royal Series, 

Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


ITALIAN EDITION OF 
[HE FLYING DUTCHMAN. BOOSEY 


and CO. will publish, in the course of a few days, an edition 
of “The Flying Dutchman,” with Italian and English Words, 
the former as used at the Royal Italian Opera, and the latter as 
performed by the Carl Rosa Company. Prige 3s. 6d., paper; 5s., 
cloth, ats edges. “The Flying Dutchman” is also published 
with German and English words at the same prices, and for 
Pianoforte Solo, price zs._'To ensure the correct cupies, with the 
correct words, Boosey and Co.’s Editions must be ordered. 

295, Regent-street. 


ANOCY LEE WALTZ. On Stephen 


Adam's celebrated song. By MONTGOMERY. Price, 
for Pianoforte Solo or Duet, 28. net; or small Orchestra, le, 
Boosry and Oo., 295, Regent-street. 


HE KING’S HIGHWAY. By MOLLOY. 


Sung by Mr. Maybrick, Signor Federici, and Mr. Fox. “A 
charming and graceful ballad, which bas made its mark and will 
become one of the popular songs of the day.’”’—News of the 
World. Price 2s. net. 

Boosry and Oo., 295, Regent-street. 


UHE’S LOST CHORD. An Arrangement 


ot Arthur Sullivan’s celebrated Song. Price 2s. neti. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Price One Shilling each, 


Gia Ce See ee We SONGS. 
DESTINY. By Dolores. 


THEN AND NOW. By Louiea Grey. 

THE FISHER. By Hamilton Aide. 

KNITTING. By Molloy. 

NIGHT. By Abt. ae 

AS YOU L IT. By Pinsuti. : 

ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE. By Pinsuti. 
Bousry and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


ANTLEY and fFOLI’S BOOK of 


23 Celebrated SONGS. 64 pages. 1s. 
SANTLEY’S BOOK of 10 NEW SONGS, by Arthur 
Sullivan, Hatton,; Benedict, and Louis Diehl. 1s. 
ARTHOR SULLIVAN'S 10 POPULAR SONGS. 1s. 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 10 NEW SONGS, Is. 
A. BOOTT GATTY’S lo NEW BALLADS. 1s. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Price 2s. 6d. each, paper ; 48., cloth, gilt edges, 


BEETHOVEN'S 76 SONGS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 60 SONGS. 
ROBERT SCHUMANN'S 75 SONGS. 7 
‘All with German and English Words. ‘Che Royal Edition. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent: street. 


A SHDOWN and PARRY’S CATALOGUES 

of MUSIO. 

PART 1, PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONIUM, 

PART 2, VOOAL. _ 

PART 3, HARP, CONCERTINA. 

PART 4. VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &c. 

PART 5. FLUTE, CORNET, CLARIONET, &c. 

Sent post-free to any part of the world. 
AsHDOWN and Parry, Hanover-square, London. 


THE GALOP OF THE SEASON. 
0-BANG. New Galop. By CHARLES 


COOTEH, jun. Equal in every way to the well-known 
“ Roulette,’ “ Archery,” and '* Croquet’* Galops by the same 


popular Composer. Price 3s. 
London: AsHpown and Parry. 
SIDNEY SMITH’S PIANOFORTE 
METHOD. 


Price Five Shillings. __ 

This unrivalled work is now firmly established as the Piano- 
forte Instruction-Book in nearly ali the principal.educational 
establishments in Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, the United 
States of America, India, Australia, New Zealand, &c._ It is 
supplied direct py the Publishers, or may be had of any Music- 
seller in the world. - 

London: AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


AVOTTE, in E Minor. By SILAS. 


Played by Madame Essipoff at her Concerts in England 
and America with immense success, A new edition of this 
celebrated Gavotte is now ready. Price 3s. 

Asnpown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


GTEPHEN HELLER’S PIANOFORTE 


WORKS.—ASHDOWN and PARRY beg to announce that 
ee entire 0: ks of this renowned Composer may now be had of 
hem. 

‘The universal esteem in which these admirable Compositions 
are held throughout France, Germany, Austria, Russia, Italy, 
‘America—in fact, wherever the study of Music is cultivated—is 
the best evide..ce of their unique beauty and sterling worth. 


SHDOWN and PARRY’S EDITIONS of 


STEPHEN HELLER’S WORKS are to be had of every 
Musicseiler in Great Britain, Ireland, the Colonies. India, and 
the United States of America; or will be rent post-free, at half 
price, on receipt of Post Office order or stamps. 

AsHpown and Parry, London. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S PIANOFORTE 


COMPOSITIONS.—A COMPLETE CATALOGUE is NOW 
READY, and will be sent, on application, post-free, to any part 
of the world.—AsHDowN and Parry, Hanover-square, London. 


GONG SHOULD BREATHE OF SCENTS 


AND FLOWERS, By J.-L. HATTON. Ashdown and 
Parry have just published new Editions of this beautiful Song. 
Soprano in & Mezzo-soprano in F, Contraltoin E. Price 3s. 

London: AsHpown and Parry, Hanover-square. 


“ A better song of war it would be hard to find.” 


(PHE- SCOUT. By OAMPANA. The 
Eee Se OTe BS fone, 


Bape, Mostzy, jun., 70, Upper-street, N, 


Post-free, 24 stamps.— 


MAY 19, 1877 


—— 


NEW MUSIC. 


“ AY or NO.’ New Song, by F. H. 

COWEN. Mr. Edward Lloyd will s: this is 

forthcoming concerts. Post-free for ad Manneee ne ae his 
London: Rosrert Cooxs and Co. Order everywhere. 


HE OUCKOO’S CONCERT. Song 


written expressly for the Publishers by the Author of 
“Silver Threads among the Gold.” A cunital sone or ue 
people. Post-free for 18 stamps. 

ndon: Roprrt Cooxs and Oo., New Burlington-street, 


Y BOYHOOD’S DREAM. Song, by 


J.L. HATTON. The melody of this song would grace 
an opera. Mr. Maybrick will sing this song at his forthcoming 
concerts. Post-free for 24 stamps. 

London: Rosrkr Cooks and Co. 


AGNER’S MUSHEC for the 
PIANOFORTE.—‘ Tannhauser,”’ tasy. W. 8, 
Rockstro, 48. -G. West, 


4s. Th» Bridal March a Lohengrin ” 

os ee ee ee Soh se dae a 6 My fallace. 48, 
A st-Eree al ice in stamps.—London: Ropgrr C 
andco., ew Burlington-s eet. a . gaia 


ALF-HOURS WITH THE ORATORIOS 


and other Sacred Compositions. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by GEORGE F. WES. Elegantly illustrated title. six 
Books, 48. each; post tree at ha pe in stamps. ‘‘ These 
solemn yet beautiful Gey cannot be too highly praised, ’— 
Brighton Times. ‘Kxcelient companions for Sundays at 
home."’—Vide the Graphic.—London: Rosert Cocks and Uo, 


ENRY F. LIMPUS’S Three NEW 


_ SONGS.—“ Evermore,”’ a pretty ballad, written by Agnes 

M. Limpus; and “The Skylark,” a buoyant song, by James 
Hogg; and Slumber Song.” 3s. each ; post-free at half price. 
London; Rozert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


JouN PRIDHAMW’S POPULAR MUSIC 


for the PIANOFORTE. Descriptive Fantasias founded on 

Favourite Airs, 

* The Soldier’s Dream. 4s, 
The Soldier’s Farewell. 4s, 
The Soldier’s Return, 48, . 

* The Sentinel’s March. 4s, Hespania, Spanish Airs, é3, 
The Shah’s March. 4s, The Chase. 48. 

‘All post-free at half price in stamps.—London: Roprrt Cooxs 
and Co. P.§.—Those with asterisks have Illustrated ‘Titles. 


(pus VIOLIN.— Gratis and postage-frer. a 

CATALOGUE of STANDARD MUSI1O for the VIOLin, 
Tenor, Violoncello, and Contra-Barso, including duets, trios, 
quartets, quintets, septets, symphonies, and overtures for a full 
orchestra, with studies, exercise , instruction books, and treatises 
on stringed instruments. Published only by Ropzgr Cocks and 
Co., New Burlington-stre t. 


UGENER and 008 UNIVERSAL 


CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY contains 100,00 
distinct works, Annual Subscription, Two Guineas. 
London: 81, Regent-street. Prospectuses gratis. 


AUER’S MARCH - ALBUM. — Forty 


celebrated Marches by Couperin, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, &c. Red 8vo 
vol., 38.—AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate-street; Regent- street. 


A IR DU DAUPHIN. Ancienne Danse de 
la Cour. By ROECKEL. For Piano Solo, Duet, Violin, 
Harmonium, Orchestra, Organ-Paraphrase, by W.'T. Best. Each 
18 stamps.—AUGENER and Co., No. 86, Newgate-street. 
GAYOTIE DE LOUIS QUINZE. By 
MAUKICE LEE. Piano Solo, Duet, Violin, Orchestra, 


Organ Transcription, by F. E.Gladstone, 18 stamps each. 
UGENER and Co., 86, Newgate-street; Foubert’s-place, W. 


Boeke & CO.’S PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


295, REGENT-STREET (Sole Address). 2 
Instruments by all the great makers, English and Continental 
Upright and Grand. Secondhand, trom £17; New, from £21. The 
net priceis marked upon each Piano in jain figures, and the 
terms of purchase upon the ‘'hree-Years’ System. 
: A great variety of Short Iron Grands, by Kaps and others, 
‘rom £50. 


BoOsex & CO.’S SHORT IRON GRAND 


PIANOFORTE, 5 ft. long, seven octaves, trichord threugh- 
out, very durable, and with excellent tone. Cash price, £5; or, 
on the three-years’ system, £5 10s. per quarter. 

(Sole Address) 295, Regent-street. 


OOSEY and CO’S BRASS 


ISTIN COHNET, hom £8108 0 
HE D D. m £3 108. 
‘THK DISTIN CELEBRATED LIGHT VALVE CORNETS, 
gs. and 9 gs., are the best cornets manufactured. 
Coe ee nea mie 
THE =f in gs. 
THE DISTIN DRAG and POST’ HORNS and BAND 
INSTRUMENTS, at all prices. 
THE DISTIN MONTHLY BRASS BAND JOURNAL, 10s. 6d. 
6! um. 
ihe-abere instruments were exhibited by hg ost Co. at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition, and were awarded a rize Medal 
‘for power and good quality of tone, fine workmanship.” 
Estimates for Bands of all sizes, also Illustrations and Prices, to 


be had of the Sole Manufacturers, 
, “BOOSEY and OO., 295, Regent-street, London. 


Ce GRAND PIANOFORTES, 


75 gs., 85 gs., 95 g8., and 106 gs. 
Resont-otrect and iorgate-stteet. 


RAMER’S PIANETTES, 


from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent-street and Moorgate-street. 


(RAMER'S INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 


45 gs. to 75g8. 
Regent-street and Moorgate-street. 


RAMER’S THREE-YEARS’ SYSTEM of 


HIRE, applicable to all large instruments—Pianofortes, 
Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent-street and Moorgate-street. 


MiAs0N and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN 


ORGANS. 
Cheapest because best. 
Lists ns ce 
METZLER and CO., 37,Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


M ASON and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
For Hire, or on the Three-Years’ System 
of Purchase. Lists free. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, Ww. 
re 


TANOS, £16; Pianos, £18; Pianos, £20; 
GREAT SALE of PIANOFORTES returned from Hire, 

Full compass, equal to new, at reduced prices. Packed free 
and forwaided to an; . Descriptive Lists post-tree on 
application.—THO: OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, 


WENTY-POUND SCHOOL-ROOM 
Co-operative price for cash), Seven octaves, 
fice sn : and De betantal, Adapted for hard practice. 
Packed free. Illustrated book of designs gratis and post-tree. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Buker-street, W. 


BONY and GOLD PIANOS, 25 guineas, 

35 guineas, and 45 guineas.—These charming. and elegant 

iauee Rath ormolu ombellishments, reper action, and 

every recent improvement, may now be obtained at the above 

low prices for can, or on the Three-Years System, at 1 guinea 

per month. The new Illustrated Catalogue gratis and post-free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, Ww. 


ein cae a Se ae 
IANOS, £35 (Civil Service cash price). 

4, Drawing-room Model, repetition action, grand, 

rich, oes. in very iti dsoxe Italian walnut-wood case, with 
elaborately carved and tretwork front, and cabriole truss legs. 
The usual price Grad be for ie te a oe ae a ‘ Nepen Draw- 

is beau’ ano sen’ tree le 
RE TAS OR TZMANN and CO,,27, Baker- , London, W. 


Pedant tic eth i es a SE 
JANOFORTES for HIRE or for SALH, 


_ upwards._JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
No. a3 ate Paiteney otceot, Golden-square, W. Manufactory, 
No. 45, Horseferry-road, Westminster. 


* The Sailor's Dream. 45. 
* A Nautical Fantasia. 4s. 
Helvetia, Swiss Airs. 3s. 


—— 


Lowvon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in 
sf *Giement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, 
foe oe OE oeaton, 19s, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTUEDAr, 


¥ 19, 1877. 
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The Danube. 


Braila. 


Russian Post. 


ON 


THE WAR: RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE SERETH AT BARBOSCHI—VIEW FROM THE PLATEAU OF ZIGHINA, 
FROM A SKETCH BY ONE OF OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 


THE DANUBE IN TEE DISTANCE. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


[THIRD NOTICE. ] 


The versatile and prolific pencil of Mr. P. H. Calderon, R.A., 
has not often been seen to greater advantage than in the pic- 
ture illustrative of Tennyson’s beautiful verses beginning 
“Home they brought her warrior dead’’ (215). Invention has 
not to any great extent been called upon, so far as the painter 
is concerned, for the arrangement of the drama here presented 
on canvas; since the poet has, with the graphic force and the 
felicity of expression so characteristic of his genius, set out 
the whole mise-en-scéne. The warrior-knight has ridden forth 
from his donjon keep to the fray; and he has beenkilled. His 
faithful henchmen have brought his body home, and it has 
been laid, clad in the steel panoply in which he fell, on the 
state bed. His bereaved wife, who at first neither swooned 
nor uttered a cry, has had her child brought to her by “the 
nurse of ninety years;’’ and, clasping her darling to her 
breast, she has found relief in weeping. The story is in the 
highest degree picturesque, pathetic, and romantic. It is 
scarcely realistic. Realism—whichin this case might be accused 
of hypercriticism—would point out that, the warrior being 
dead, his armour would be removed from his limbs; and that 
again, after a deadly fight, his steel encasement would not 
present the smooth and polished appearance given to it by 
Mr. Calderon. For the rest, the work is full of ability. The 
drawing is very good, the colour rich and harmonious, and the 
execution bold but careful. As an effort of historic genre of 
an undefined period we willingly concede to it a high place; 
and in a kindred style, but with a story pertaining to a fixed 
and ascertained time, we find an equally important and 
interesting production by Mr. A. Elmore, R.A., ‘‘ Mary Queen 
of Scots and Darnley at Jedburgh”’ (282). This represents 
what was virtually the last interview between Mary and her 
infatuated husband, and the last effort made by the Queen to 
win back the love and confidence of one of the most selfish 
and the most irresolute of mankind. The earnest, pleading, 
soul-full, all-womanly expression in Mary’s face and attitude 
has been rendered by Mr. Elmore with equal genius and 
executive skill. He seems to have pondered deeply over those 
mournful lines inscribed in the unhappy Queen’s own hand in 
the missal yet preserved in the Imperial Library at St. Peters- 
burg. “Ce livre est a moy, Marie Reyne, 1553,” is written on 
the flyleaf; and further on comes this dolorous quatrain— 
Un coeur que l’outrage martire 
Par un mépris ou d’un refus 
A le pouvoir de faire dire 
Je ne suis pas ce que je fus. 

Read between the lines, there is in these verses a terribly 
significant foreshadowing of the tragedy of the Kirk of Field. 
Mr. Elmore’s picture, likewise, is eminently and eloquently 
suggestive of the heart martyred by outrage, and of the 
spurned woman who soon will be “no longer that which she 
has been.”’ 

Although Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., has done very well indeed 
in “ William IIT. at Windsor” (197), in which the Protestant 
hero is shown patting on the head the chubby little son of one 
Mistress Elizabeth Edwards, to whom his Majesty has granted 
permission to open a milliner’s shop in the gateway of the lower 
ward, the picture as a drama cannot be acquitted of triviality 
in incident; but it has, nevertheless, afforded Mr. Ward an 
opportunity, of which he has made the most, of painting a 
very lifelike similitude of one of the most patriotic and 
the most unpopular kings that ever sate on the English 
throne, and of giving us a graphic notion of the appear- 
ance of the Castle Yard, Windsor, at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Among Mr. Ward's numerous pro- 
ductions (he has five in the Academy) we prefer, however, 
“The Last Interview between Napoleon I. and Queen Louisa 
of Prussia, at Tilsit, 1808” (408). The historical epoch illus- 
trated is one with which no living artist is better qualified to 
deal than is Mr. E. M. Ward; and, although in the attitude 
of the poor Queen of Prussia he may have insisted some- 
what too forcibly on the external symptoms of disease of the 
heart (the malady which proved fatal to her very shortly 
after the Tilsit interview), the whole work is full of anima- 
tion and dramatic vigour. The retreating figure of the 
victorious but ungallant Emperor of the French is admirably 
drawn, as is also the typically composed and dignified portrait 
of the father of the present Duke of Sutherland, who, as Lord 
Gower, was present at the Tilsit “ festivities ’—festivities which 
were the death of at least one of the guests. The colour 
in this otherwise fine work is far from pleasing. Yet another 
Academician claims notice, in the person of Mr. T. Faed. By 
this gentleman there are three pictures, none of them certainly 
deficient in ability, but failing to reach that very high level 
of conception and capacity which we have a right to expect 
that such an artist as Mr. T. Faed, R.A., would sustain. 
For example, ‘“ Little Cold Tooties”’ (105), a mother- 
and-baby picture, the subject of which might recall 
Victor Hugo’s famous allusion to “ children’s little pink 
heels, which throw mothers into ecstacies,’ is very charm- 
ing both in design and handling; but it is a mere prettily 
pleasant puerility amplified to thrice what should be its proper 
dimensions. Again in “A Runaway Horse” (448), repre- 
senting a whole village and its inhabitants thrown iato the 
wildest state of commotion by the vagaries of an errant pony, 
we see a vast amount of excellent painting, ingenuity in posture, 
and vigour of expression substantially thrown away on a purely 
farcical incident. A painter of Mr. Faed’s calibre has no right 
to descend lower thancomedy. We prefer him in his pathetic 
moods; but in laughing he should halt at the humorous stage 
of jocosity. His admirers would be reluctant to see him become 
a “funny” painter. This good artist is, however, true to him- 
self in “In Time of War” (266), a Highland interior and a 
’ Highland family, painted with all the old fire and 

expressed with all the old pathos, The work only 
misses the foremost rank among its companions through 
a vague irresolution of purpose which seems to have 
flitted across Mr. Faed’s mind in scheming out his 
- drama. Itisas though the artist, ranging far afield to see 
what the open and what the covert would yield, had brought 
down the Russo-Turkish war, and the potential contingency 
of England being embioiled in that deplorable struggle, by a 
very long shot indeed. Otherwise, the picture is replete with 
the acknowledged excellences of the master. There need be 
no injustice either to Mr. T. Faed or to M. Gaetano Chierici, a 
new acquaintance at Burlington House, if we contrast ‘In 
Time of War” with M. Chierici’s “‘The Widow’s Dinner” 
(1342). The husband deceased has been, we apprehend, a 
Neapolitan or Calabrese fisherman, There is an unmistakable 
aroma ‘‘ di pescatore ignobile’? about the whole scene. The 
interior of the poor cabin, the widow, her child, the table and 
its accessories, are all painted with a vigorous grip and dash 
of handling that almost impel us to qualify M. Gaetano Chierici 
as a kind of “‘ Mr. Faedin the Mediterranean.’’ In the breadth of 
his details, and in the startling, yet not empirical, juxta- 
positions of strong lights and stronger shadows, he reminds us, 
however, as closely of the renowned French painter Isabey, 
one of the instructors, if we mistake not, of Miss Clara 
Montalba. In any case, M. Chierici’s powerful ‘ Widow’s 
Dinner”’ is a very welcome acquisition to the walls of the Royal 
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Academy. Let us likewise direct attention to ‘ Goldsmith in 
his Study” (1326), by Mr. John Faed, F.S.A. The picture 
turns on the hackneyed anecdote of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
calling on the poet one day and finding him doubly occupied in 
turning a couplet and teaching a pet dog to sit on his 
haunches. Why should not poor Oliver have varied the 
tedium of writing “copy” by teaching tricks to his dog? 
Latude has his rats in his Bastille dungeon; and Sir 
Joshua himself and to take snuff plentifully while he was 
painting. Mr. John Faed’s conception of Goldsmith, and of 
the splendid untidiness in which the careless poet lived when 
he was at the meridian of his fame, is clever, but slightly too 
conventional, The figure of Sir Joshua Reynolds is weak; but 
the painting of the morocco-leather covered chair and the dog 
in the foreground are decidedly the best portions of the work, 
and are simply admirable. Close to “ Goldsmith in his Study” 
hangs M. Adrien Moreau’s large, elaborate, and thoughtfully 
treated “‘ Dancing Bear” (1325), a medisval composition, the 
humour of which has more of the savour of Montaigne 
than of Rabelais, and the quaint, dry treatment of which 
reminds us now of the late Baron Leys and now of the 
happily extant M. Alphonse Legros. ‘The drawback to M. 
Moreau’s meritorious performance lies in the circumstance that 
it is too dry, and verges in handling on the harsh and stringy; 
and, whether from some technical fault in the medium 
employed in painting or some misconception in the artist’s 
eye of the canons of aerial perspective, the foreground, which 
is crowded with figures, seems to have lost its due prominence, 
and to have become absorbed in the buildings of the middle 
distance. Another Continental artist (we suppose), M. Francesco 
Vinea, sends a lively scene in a wine-cellar, entitled “An 
Insinuating Wretch ” (1327), full of bright colour and vivacious 
handling, but somewhat too typical of the oleographic style of 
art now so popular in the shop windows. 

Mr. I. C. Hook, R.A., was crowned long ago, not precisely 
with a robe of ice and a diadem of snow as Monarch of Mont 
Blanc—those regalia belong indisputably to Mr. William 
Beverly — but with a robe of cerulean blue, turned up 
with sparkling spray, and with a diadem of seaweed 
enriched by cockle-shells, nautilus, anemones, and hermit 
crabs. In ‘Word from the Missing’ (126)—a bottle, with 
news about a wreck in it possibly, picked up on the seashore— 
Mr. Hook is ina dramatic and a pensive mood. In “ The Gull- 
catcher” (182) he is breezy, racy, and as salt as salt can be. 
“ He Shot a fineshoot”’ (337), is a delightful tableau of rural life, 
in which, however, the background fails, somehow, to harmonise 
with the group of dead game—wonderfully well painted as it 
is—in the foreground. “ Friends in Rough Weather” (380) 
is a very stirring and broadly effective seapiece, based on the 
custom prevalent in some parts of Devonshire of tiaining dogs 
to swim through the surf to boats returning to shore in rough 
weather and bring to shore a rope by which those on land haul 
the craft to the beach. 

Had Mr. Briton Riviére’s pabulum of work been confined 
to the tenderly imagined and as tenderly executed ‘ Legend 
of St. Patrick” (70), that distinguished artist would have done 
enough, this year, to vindicate the high position which he 
holds in his own walk of art. Touchingly beautiful as is, 
however, the St. Patrick fondling the little fawn which he has pre- 
served from the hunters, Mr. Riviére’ssecond picture, “‘ Lazarus”’ 
(589), is calculated to awaken in an enhanced degree the 
curiosity and the admiration of the public. The sacred 
story of Lazarus has been treated realistically by the painter, 
but not with realism so exaggerated as to detract from the 
strength of the devotional associations connected with the 
episode. The beggar-man lies in the rich man’s gate, and the 
dogs—precisely such deplorable curs as the tourist finds 
swarming, to his discomfort, in the streets of Hastern towns— 
are licking his sores. The fidelity to nature in the expression 
of the animals is really marvellous, and the ensemble of the 
picture is as solemn as it is graphic; yet some slight exception 
might be taken to the recumbent figure of the mendicant, who 
is a youth almost good-looking, his lower limbs swathed in 
drapery which is assuredly not ragged enough in texture, 
while it is too rich in hue, and who presents, on the whole, 
much more the appearance of being absorbed in pensive medi- 
tation than of being steeped to the lips in misery and 
destitution. 

Mr. J. Pettie, R.A., who is an exhibitor of four pictures 
this year, has made a remarkable gratifying display of his 
strength. His most popular picture will probably be the 
majestic portrait of the “‘ Black” knight, discreetly called in 
the catalogue “ A Knight of the Seventeenth Century’’ (96) ; 
but this portrait—albeit eminently striking—is by no means 
Mr. Pettie’s most important contribution to the exhibition. 
“Hunted Down” (28), the gaunt Highland cateran taking 
refuge from his pursuers among rocks as savage as himself 
and with his claymore in his hand, preparing to sell his life 
as dearly as he can, is undeniably powerful in drawing, com- 
position, and colour; but it is not strongly characteristic 
of Mr. Pettie’s manner, containing as it does a preponder- 
ance of landscape, whereas it is in the delineation of 
the figure, dramatically and picturesquely treated, that 
the artist most especially shines. “A Lady of the 
Seventeenth Century” (272) is a daring and successful 
imitation of Wandyck, very magisterial in its handling 
and lustrous in its shadows; but, to our mind, the best example 
of the artist here is “The Sword and Dagger Fight’’ (203). 
The composition, the attitude of the combatants in the deadly 
fray, and the skilful play of light and shade are worthy of 
Meissonier; but our English painter surpasses the renowned 
Frenchman in breadth of execution and vigour of effect. While 
Mr. Pettie may be said, this year, to have surpassed the efforts 
of the last three or four seasons, it can scarcely be said that Mr. 
W. G. Orchardson, A.R.A., who sends only two pictures, comes 
fully up to his accustomed mark ‘“‘ Queen of Swords” (174), an 
eighteenth century rendering of the climax of a country 
dance is, as a piece of grouping, worthy of all praise; 
but the countenances of the dancers, who ostensibly should 
be at the acme of sprightliness, are wan and mournful; 
their very apparel, even, looks faded and threadbare; the ball- 
room itself is shabbily furnished, and the entire scene wears a 
dejected and indigent aspect. Why should Mr. Orchardson’s 
pictorial mind thus be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought—or of raw umber? ‘“Jessica’’ (1388), a scene from 
“The Merchant of Venice,” is a much finer picture; but it can 
scarcely be qualified as an unmingled success. Itis too crudely 
yellow in tone, and altogether too sketchy. From this last 
drawback the chief among the four pictures sent by Mr. W. F. 
Yeames, A.R.A., is certainly free. ‘“ Amy Robsart’”’ (1027) is a 
work of very large dimensions, very grandly and solidly 
treated. The episode in the life of Leicester’s hapless wife 
selected by the painter for illustration is where the infamous 
Tony Forster and his accomplices enter in the dead of night 
the poor lady’s chamber, stifle her in bed, and fling her body 
downstairs, “thereby believing the world would have 
thought it a mischance, and so blinded their villany; and the 
morning after, with the purpose that others should know 
of her end, did Forster, on pretence of carrying out some 
behest of the Countess, bring a servant to the spot where the 
body lay at the foot of the stairs.” Thus writes Aubrey in his 
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“History of Berkshire,” and of that quaint chronicler My. 
eames has approved himself a most powerful interpretey, 
The action of the drama is, it must be admitted, far from 
agreeable; but the same may be said of many of Paul 
Delaroche’s most moving scenes drawn from the Tudor and 
Stuart periods in our history. Mr. Yeames takes his art as 
he has a right to do, aw grand sériewx. It is essentially a 
tragedy which he has chosen to paint, and he has treated it 
from beginning to end in a duly tragic style. The drawing 
throughout is extremely able, and the entire work is nob] 
creditable to the school of which Mr. Yeames is so accomplished 
an exponent. 


THE DORE GALLERY. 

To the Doré Gallery, New Bond-street, whore the works of the 
most prolific, the most vigorous, and the most imaginative of 
modern French painters constitute a permanent element of 
attraction to a very large and influential section of the public 

a fresh feature of undoubted interest has recently been added 
in the shape a colossal picture in oil illustrating, in M, 
Gustave Doré’s most grandiose manner, the miracle of the 
Brazen Serpent. The supernatural event recorded in the 
twenty-first chapter of Numbers is, albeltitsinn ergeist enshrines 
one of the most recondite of doctrinal mysteries, narrated with 
such sublimesimplicity as to commenditself at once tothe painter 
who would strive to interpret its outward semblance: and this 
M. Doré has done with all the graphic force and fervour of 
which he is so approved. a master. Nicolas Poussin and 
Lebrun have already essayed to treat this exalted theme, but 
their pictures didnot go much beyond the standard of academic 
accuracy and conventionality. M.Gustave Doré, one of whose 
essential conditions of artistic existence is his thorough origi- 
nality, has grappled with the subject in his own manner, and 
has imparted to it a characteristic cachet unmistakably peculiar 
to a painter who is bold enough to think for himself, and whose 
thoughts are, as a rule, noble and just. The immense canvas 
is crowded with figures, exhibiting a seemingly inexhaustible 
variety of attitude and gesture; and, although the scene of 
horror and of subsequent deliverance delineated might with- 
out difficulty be made to lend itself to an exaggerated mode of 
treatment, the general ordinance of the picture is full of sober 
and dignified gravity. Altogether “The Brazen Serpent”? is 
fully worthy to be hung in a gallery which contains among 
others such renowned works from Gustave Doré’s hands as 
“The Pretorium,”’ “The Entry into Jerusalem,” and “The 
Dream of Pilate’s Wife.’ 


Among the art-occurrences of the week—occurrences which 
at this season of the year come pressing one on another thick 
and fast as the procession of the regal phantoms in 
“Macbeth” —must be mentioned the exhibition, at Messrs. 
Agnew’s old galleries in Waterloo-place, of a highly interesting 
series of water-colour drawings of the scenery and domestic 
life of Japan, executed by Mr. Frank Dillon. The accomplished 
sculptor Count Gleichen, having completed his statue ‘of 
Alfred the Great, has permitted the critics to inspect 
his work at his studio at St. James’s Palace prior to the statue 
being sent to its destination at Wantage. Of Mr, Dillon’s 
Japanese drawings, and of Count Gleichen’s memorial of the 
illustrious Saxon king, we hope to be able to speak more in 
detail next week ; we furthermore notice that on May 27 and 28 
Sir Noel Paton’s picture of “Christ the Good Shepherd,” 
dedicated by special permission to her Majesty the Queen, will 
be submitted to private view at Mr. Richardson’s Gallery 
in New Bond-street; and, finally, we have to remark that 
throughout the week the connoisseurs who have ‘the entrée 
at Christie’s have been admiring the singularly repre- 
sentative collection of water-colour drawings formed by 
Mr. John Knowles, of Manchester, which will be brought 
to the hammer at the great sale-rooms in King-street, St. 
James’s, this instant Saturday. Mr. Knowles’s collection 
comprises specimens of almost every renowned water-colourist 
of the English school; and it is especially rich in examples 
of Clarkson Stanfield, William Hunt, Bonington, Burton, 
David Roberts, J. F. Lewis, Sir John Gilbert, J. E. Millais, 
and last, but not least, J. M. W. Turner. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold the remainder of 
Mr. George Fox’s pictures last Saturday. The day's sale 
realised £20,800, making a total for the collection of £33,614. 


A sale of a large collection of the works of George Cruik- 
shank was held on Tuesday at Messrs. Sotheby and Co.’s rooms, 
Wellington-street, and the lots comprised many of his rarest 
productions. High prices were realised. 


The portrait of the late Earl of Derby which was presented 
a short time ago to the Mayor and Corporation by Lord Skel- 
mersdale and others, who were acting as a committee, has been 
hung in the Manchester Townhall. 


The late Mr. Jabez Burns, D.D. and LL.D., memorial com- 
mittee has resolved to set up a bust of the late doctor in 
Sicilian marble, on a pedestal of the same material, and have 
unanimously selected Mr. Belt to execute the work. 


The annual meeting of the Sunday Society took place last 
Saturday afternoon at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Its object is 
to obtain the opening of museums, art- galleries, libraries, and 
gardens on Sunday. The Dean uf Westminster presided, and 
advocated the views of the society in an address of considerable 
length. Among the other speakers were Professor Tyndall, 
Professor Huxley, Professor Morley, Dr. Richardson, the Rey. 
J. Oakley, the Rev. M. Wilks, and Mr. Joseph Arch. 


Mr. Gladstone presided at’a lecture given last Saturday at 
the London Institution, before the Cymmrodorion Society, on 
the Potter’s Artin Britain. After an instructive lecture by 
Professor Rudler, the right hon. gentleman, in proposing a 
vote, spoke at some length on ancient pottery, on the charac- 
istics of the several porcelain factories established during the 
last century in England, expressing, in conclusion, his opinion 
that porcelain work was a branch of fine art, characterised by 
the peculiarity that, within certain limits of size, it might be 
applied to the production of the human figure, in groups, and 
with a free use of colour, to an extent beyond any other 
description of art. 

At the sixty-second annual dinner of the Artist’s General 
Benevolent Institution, which was held at Willis’s Rooms last 
Saturday evening, Sir W. Harcourt, M.P., presided. In the 
course of his speech he referred to the intense study and the 
careful attention required for the proper understanding and 
appreciation of art; spoke of the amount and the variety of 
art-criticism in the present day; and pointed out that not in 
art alone, but in many other subjects, the faults to which 
people were prone were a spirit of exaggeration and of senti- 
mentalism, and a love of excitement of thought. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £2200 were announced. 


There have been potato riots in the county of Mayo. At 
Castlebar on Saturday the “forestallers,’’ as the buyers for 
export are termed, were watched, and if a purchase was made 
the bags were cut and the potatoes scattered about. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES. 


EXPANSION BY HEAT. 

Professor Tyndall began his fourth lecture on Thursday, the 
3rd inst., by proving that putrefaction is a phenomenon of life. 
The microscopic animalcules termed bacteria, swarming in 
an infusion of cucumber, had, by slow oxidation, consumed all 
the oxygen of the air in the flask, leaving behind nitrogen and 
carbonic acid. He chen proceeded to illustrate, by experi- 
ments, the augmentation of the volume of bodies by heat, 
which he explained to be due to the increase of the motion of 
the atoms of the substance. The range of this atomic vibra- 
tion differs in different bodies, being twice as great in lead and 
zinc as it isin iron. Thus, the expansion of brass, an alloy of 
zinc and copper, was shown to be greater than that of iron. 
By a most ingenious arrangement, the slight expansion of a bar 
of lead, when clasped by a warm hand, was made visible to the 
audience; while, on the other hand, a steel bar was broken by 
the force of heated iron contracted by pouring cold water upon 
it. The Professor also explained how these forces of expansion 
by heat and contraction by cold had been utilised, especially in 
restoring bending walls to the upright position. After defining 
the liquid condition of matter to be that in which the atoms are 
so far unlocked as to be enabled to glide and roll round 
each other, yet still retaining a strong power of cohesion, he 
stated that liquids, as a general rule, expand by heat more 
than solids. This property is employed in thermometers. It 
differs in various liquids. Thus alcohol expands more than 
water, as was shown. The remarkable fact that water contracts 
by cold till the temperature falls to between 38 deg. and 39 deg. 
Fahrenheit, when it begins to expand, and continues to do so, 
till at 82 deg. it crystallises and becomes ice, was exhibited in 
a beautifulmanner. There is, therefore, a certain point in the 
temperature of water at which, if it be heated, expansion sets 
in, and, if it be cooled, contraction sets in. This point cor- 
responds with the “‘maximum density’? of water. These 
phenomena were explained in accordance with the theory of 
atomic polarity, illustrated by models. Several stout iron 
bottles, broken during the lecture by the expansion of water 
in them, congealed by being placed in a freezing mixture, were 
exhibited. Various illustrations were then given of the 
expansion of gases and vapours. Thus a bladder containing 
a little air swelled out when placed over gas flames. The 
principle of ventilation was also illustrated. The flame of a 
candle in a glass receiver with an open shaft became dimmer 
and dimmer as the oxygen was consumed and carbonic acid 
formed, but resumed its brightness when fresh air was sup- 
plied and the results of combustion withdrawn, by dividing the 
shaft vertically. 


MINUTE AND LOWLY FORMS OF LIFE. 
The Rev. W. H. Dallinger, at the evening meeting on 
Friday, the 4th inst., gave an account of some recent researches 
into the origin and development of minute and lowly forms 
of life. He began by affirming that to-day presents us with a 
magnificent generalisation based upon absolute truth; that 
which lies within it and forms the fibre of its fabric being the 
establishment of a continuity, an unbroken line of unity 
running from the base to the apex of the entire organic series. 
That this continuity does not stop on the outmost border of 
the organic world, but pushes its way down and onward into 
the not-living and unorganised until all nature is a continuous 
whole, Mr. Dallinger said cannot be doubted; but the state- 
ment that we have found it, and that facts have been pre- 
sented showing us how the not-living passes into the living, is 


without foundation: the life-history of the minute septic 


organisms which are supposed to originate ‘“ spontaneously ”’ 
is unknown. The necessity for working out the develop- 
mental history of typical groups in this debateable ground, by 
which their mode of origination would be made plain, led 
Mr. Dallinger to employ the best and most powertul lenses 
for watching the same form ultimately through all its trans- 
formations without intermission, and to devise a means for 
preserving a drop of the putrescent fluid from evaporation 
for an indefinite time, and yet allowing of its examination 
with the highest powers continuously. In this import- 
ant inquiry he was warmly aided by Dr. J. Drysdale, 
of Liverpool, whereby mutual confirmation and _ con- 
tinuous observation were secured. They began on the 
Monads, a group of putrefactive organisms closely allied 
to Bacteria, and in the course of four years worked out 
exhaustively the entire development of six forms. The 
lecturer described the history of two of these forms, the 
largest and the smallest, illustrated by transparencies drawn 
by himself from nature He a simple method of his own, 
whereby all the phases of their lives were clearly displayed. 
The issue of the work was that, whilst all the six forms multi- 
plied by self-division of “‘ fission,’ they were in every case 
proved to be dependent ultimately upon vital parental pro- 
ducts, such as sporules or ova. ‘hese genetic products or eggs 
were proved to be capable of eae after exposure to 
heat twice as great as that which would kill the adults. This 
showed that the appearance of these septic organisms in closed 
flasks after the contained infusion had been exposed to 
temperatures killing adults is no proof that these organisms 
had arisen “de novo,” or spontaneously; the given heat had 
simply not destroyed the ova. Mr. Dallinger also ascertained 
by experiments, that when known monad-germs are diffused 
through a closed chamber, such as those by which Professor 
Tyndall has shown that the presence of motes in the air is 
needed before boiled filtered infusions can be smitten with 
putrescence, the known monad germs behave precisely like 
the supposed germs of Bacteria. That is to say, when the 
germs of monads obtained from a dried infusion were diffused 
through the chamber, and their presence demonstrated by the 
lime-light, if suitable fluids were exposed where the motes fell, 
the monads invariably appeared; but if the chamber were 
allowed to become “ optically pure,’ to have no motes in its 
atmosphere, no monads appeared when the fluid was exposed. 
‘This points to a confirmation of the inference that the motes 
which are precursive of putrescence—the origination of 
Bacteria—in Professor Tyndall's experiments on these 
organisms, are germs of Bacteria. 


BABYLONIAN SCIENCE, LAW, AND TRADE. 
The Rey. A. H. Sayce began his third and concluding lecture on 
Saturday, the 5th inst., with an account of the state of scientific 
knowledge in ancient Accad or Babylonia, which has been 
truly described as the birthplace of astronomy, astrology, and, 
necessarily, of the mathematics. In Chaldean arithmetic the 
unity was 60 and the fractions were duodecimal; and in the 
British Museum exist tablets containing traces of what may be 
termed a “ Euclid.” Astronomical observatories were founded 
in every city, and fortnightly reports were sent to the King. 
The “Observations of Bel’’ (the middle part of the heavens), 
a standard work, translated into Greek by Berosus, contains 
notices of the movements of the sun and the planets; and a 
comet, which appeared in 1150 2.c., is graphically described, as 
well as eclipses ; and spots in the sun are noticed. The night 
was divided into watches of three hours each; and progress of 
time in the day was recorded by the sun-dial and clepsydra, or 
water-clock. There were four seasons and twelve lunar months 
in the Chaldean year, and one intercalary month. There were 
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five “ sabbaths,” or “days of rest”’ in the month, and every 
day was put under the protection of some deity. The con- 
steilations were named, and astrology was carefully cultivated, 
of which Mr. Sayce gave several illustrations ; and ‘ weather 
almanacks ”’ were made. Specimens of the Babylonian law- 
books, the oldest in the world, were quoted, showing the 
honourable position of women and the protection of 
slaves. One statute enacts “that whatever a married women 
encloses shall be her own property.” Tablets exist giving 
details respecting Babylonian and Assyrian taxation, com- 
merce, and banking, and, besides deeds of sale, other docu- 
ments mention the lending out at interest objects in silver, 
iron, and other metals. In the British Museum is the private 
will of Sennacherib, and also (the last fruits of the labours of 
the late George Smith) cheques and deeds of a banking firm, 
from the reign of Nabopolassar, father of Nebuchadnezzar, to 
that of Darius Hystaspis, found in jars used as “safes.” 
Traces of a work on agriculture, resembling the “ Works and 
Days” of Hesiod, have been found, of which specimens were 
given, as well as of the songs of the ox-drivers, such as “ Heifer 
that thou art, be yoked to the cow; the plough’s handle is 
strong; the share cuts deep; lift it up, lift it up!” In con- 
cluding, Mr. Sayce remarked that the Chaldeans were pre- 
eminently a literary people, and great promoters of education, 
in which they were followed by their conquerors, the Assyrians. 
The great library of Assur-bani-pal was open to all his sub- 
jects, and amongst them the Accadian language was cul- 
tivated by the upper classes, as we do Latin. These ancient 
nations thoroughly grasped the fact that without literature 
there can be no history. 


FIERY METEORS AND METEORIC STONES. 
Dr. J. Hall Gladstone began his fourth lecture on Tuesday, 
the 8th inst., by describing and illustrating the phenomena 
termed shooting stars, which sometimes appear singly and 
sometimes periodically in showers, diverging from one point 
in the heavens, especially about Aug. 10 and Novy. 13-14. 
They are now believed to enter our atmosphere from the pla- 
netary spaces, and to be connected with the orbit of comets. 
They probably are very small pieces of solid matter, ignited by 
heat generated through rapid compression of the air, and are 
thus dissipated into powder. Besides these there are larger 
meteors (fire-balls or esi which dash through the air and 
burst into pieces, frequently with a loud report, leaving a 
luminous track. Their strongly-marked colours often change, 
but give little indication of their composition. Records of 
these meteors have been kept by the Chinese since 3.c. 687. 
These greater meteors are sometimes accompanied by falling 
stones, either singly or in fragments, scattered over several 
miles of country. In ancient times they were much venerated ; 
and it has been thought that the Palladium of Troy and “the 
image which fell down from Jupiter’? (Acts xix. 35) were 
meteorites. In the British Museum there are masses, varying 
in size from rough powder to one which fell in Australia 
weighing three tons and a half, believed to represent 
320 falls of meteorites. They are usually fragmentary 
masses of irregular shape, with an outer crust, due 
to the melting or oxidising effect of rapid passage through the 
air. These meteorites may be divided roughly into two 
classes: some are metallic, mainly consisting of iron and 
nickel; others are crystalline rock, chiefly silicates of mag- 
nesium; the majority include both kinds. The rarer con- 
stituents are cobalt, copper, tin, titanium, vanadium, carbon, 


and chlorine. In some of these stones hydrocarbons have been 


detected; and the  agesaip constituted iron when heated fre- 
quently gives off t 


men. Among the experiments, the supposed way in which 
meteorites containing iron burn was shown by igniting a piece 
of meteoric iron. The cause of the shattering and explosion 
was thussuggested :—A piece of thick glass held in a large gas- 
flame soon became very hot on the outside, though, like the 
meteors, cool inside, aud in a short time exploded into myriads 
of pieces, with a sharp report. Above a hundred fine specimens 
of meteorites and meteoric irons were exhibited, kindly con- 
tributed by Professor Maskelyne, Mr. Ludlam, Dr. Flight, 
Professor Tennant, Mr. Gregory, and others; some of which 
fell in the fifteenth century, and others within the last few 
years. A view of the great Disco meteor was thrown upon the 
pod and photographs of the more important meteorites 
shown. 
MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF HEAT. 
Professor Tyndall's fifth lecture, given on Thursday, the 10th 
inst., was principally devoted to explanations and illustrations 
of the grand theory of “the mechanical equivalent of heat.’’ 
In the first place, a leaden weight was raised by a pulley to the 
ceiling and suddenly let fall, striking the ground. It was 
again raised, but let fall slowly with friction of the string 
through finger and thumb. In the first case heat was gene- 
rated in the weight ; in the second, heat was generated in the 
finger, thumb, and string. The quantities were equal, and 
both abstracted from the energy due to the consumption of 
the muscle. The same result was produced by raising the 
weight by a compressed air-engine. The air was cooled by 
the process, and the heat restored by the impact of the lead. 
It was then described how Dr. Joule caused descending” 
weights to warm water and mercury by stirring them; and 
how, after a multitude of experiments, he was able to estab- 
lish a relation between the space through which the weight 
descended and the heat generated by the desc» .., auu thereby 
to calculate the ‘mechanical equivalent of h+:'’ The term 
“ foot-pound ’’ means the weight of one pound raised one foot 
from the ground. Dr. Joule proved that the qrantity of heat 
sufficient to raise epee of water one degree centigrade in 
temperature is equivalent to 1390 foot-pounds. It would con- 
sequently raise 1390 lbs. one foot from the ground, or raise one 
pound 1390ft. After explaining andillustrating what is meant by 
specific heat at constant volume and specific heat at constant 
pressure, and that the excess of the latter over the former is 
due to the pg tna of heat in work, Professor Tyndall 
explained how Dr. Mayer, by experimenting with gases, had 
arrived at the same results as Dr. Joule, the figures being 
something more than 1389. Placing before his audience a 
pound of coal, Professor Tyndall said that its combustion, if it 
were all converted into mechanical power, would lift 110,000 lb. 
a hundred feet from the ground, and its fall would generate 
the same amount of heat as that produced by its combustion. 
He also stated that fired rifle-bullets are partially fused by 
impact, and exhibited an example. He then explained the old 
theory respecting the apeced different capacities for heat 
ossessed nf different substances, and contrasted it with the 
Aypaitical theory. In the concluding part of the lecture the 
Professor illustrated the generation of heat by the compression 
of gases and by the solidification of salts in solution, and the 
production of cold by the ion of gases and the solution 
of salts, the phenomena in all cases substantiating the. 
dynamical theory. ‘ tev ae 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 
Mr. D. Mackenzie Wallace, author of the remarkable work. 
entitled “ Russia,’ gave the discourse at the evening meeting 


on Friday, the 11th inst. 
history down to the reign of Peter the Great, when the political 
system was entirely changed, and the rulers began to aim at 
the civilisation an 
bureaucratic centralised system. The arbitrary Paul, assas- 
sinated in 1801, was succeeded by Alexander I., educated by a 
Swiss'philosopher, and deeply imbued with French revolutionary 
doctrines, which he proposed to put into practice by establish- 
ing a pure Federal Republic, with virtuous, happy citizens, and 
retiring into private life. 
saw insubordination and corruption everywhere; he lost his 
faith in Liberalism, fell a victim to religious melancholy, and 
became a devoted adherent of Metternich. 
the young noblesse was different. It led to a passionate desire 
for reform, and the construction of secret societies to obtain 
it. The first was the “ Union of Salvation,” in 1816, chiefly 
composed of officers of the Guards. 
1818, as the “ Union for Public Welfare,” 
help the Government insuppressing official malpractices. Butas 
the Emperor became more reactionary, anew society was formed, 
with the object of annihilating the Imperial family and con- 
stituting a Federal Republic. Atthedeath of Alexander, in 1825, 


e gases, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, or 
hydrogen. The mineralogical characters of these stones and 
tueir. probable origin are being specially studied by Professor 
Story Maskelyne, Dr. W. Flight, Mr. Sorby, and other scientific 
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He gave a brief sketch of Russian 


moral reformation of their subjects, by a 


He soon discovered his mistake; he 


The effect upon 


It was reorganised in 
and professed to 


the attempted military insurrection failed. Five officers were 

hanged, and above a hundred transported to Siberia. During 

the reign of Nicholas we hear of no secret societies, but they 

began to reappear through the depression caused by the 

Crimean War, and the present reign in some respects 

resembles that of Alexander I. It began with a great enthu- 

siasm for reform, and the emancipation of the serfs took place 

in 1863. But the Polish insurrection produced strong 

reactionary measures, and secret societies sprung up, but of a 
very different type, proposing the abolition of religion, mar- 

riage, and private property, and the substitution of Com- 

munism for the present government. The fundamental 
principle of the latest of these societies is absolute equality and 
mutual responsibility, with much self-negation. Its officers 
succeed in rotation, part to be educated and part uneducated. 
There is an active propaganda, by means of conversation, 
reading, excitement of discontent, publication and circulation 
of books and tracts, and the establishment of libraries and 
funds. Agitation is promoted to terrify the Government and 
the a i classes, and to raise the spirit of the people. 
Mr. Wallace’s opinion is that the extreme devotion of the mass 
of the nation to the Czar will prevent these societies having 
any more success than Fenianism had in Great Britain. 


PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER. 

Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, M.A., devoted the first of a course 
of three lectures on modern French poetry, given on Saturday, 
the 12th inst., to the life and works of Béranger, whose 
influence over his countrymen was almost unprecedented. He 
himself never claimed a higher title than that of a song- 
writer. “A man,’’ he said, “‘was wanted to speak to the 
people a language it knows and loves, and to raise up followers 
who should preach on the same text after him. ‘That man I 
have been.” He attributed his success to giving the popular 
songs a higher tone, since the people after 1789 gradually took 
their share in public affairs; and he asserted that henceforth 
for them literature ought to be cultivated. He was born in a 
poor street in Paris, Aug. 19, 1780, at the house of his grand- 
father, a tailor, his father, a notary’s clerk, having deserted his 
wife. From his grandparents he derived his first literary 
tastes, and his experience under the ‘‘ Reign of ‘Terror’ and 
the disorders of the Republic no doubt tended to reconcile his 
love for the people and their liberty with the adoration of the 
Emperor Napoleon, regarded as their protecting deity. 
Béranger partook of his father’s brief prosperity in 1798 
through a successful speculation; but, becoming destitute in 
1804, he received kind patronage from Lucien Bonaparte and 
others, but declined the offers of employment as a classical 
poet, journalist, and critic, knowing his unfitness for the work. 
A small place, however, was found for him in the Imperial Uni- 
versity, and in 1814 he witnessed the entrance of the Allies into 
Paris. Hissympathies were not with the Bourbonists, and his first 
published volume, in 1815, narrowly escaped prosecution. His 
two volumes issued in 1821 led to a trial, which resulted in a 
fine and three months’ imprisonment, which he passed very 
gaily. A heavier fine and longer imprisonment followed the 
publication of other volumes in 1825 and 1828. At the revo- 
lution in 1830 he felt that his work was done. He refused 
both office and pension; published another volume in 1833 ; 
wrote his biography in 1840; was elected deputy for the 
department of the Seine in 1848, against his will, resigning 
after a few days; and till his death (in 1857) lived in retire- 
ment. His will expressed a wish for a private funeral, but the 
crowds of people cried enthusiastically, ‘‘ Honneur, honneur 
a Béranger!’’ In private life he was one of the most lovable 
of men, ever helping others out of his poverty. ‘he general 
character of his songs is a mixture of gaiety and tenderness, 
well exhibited in ‘“‘ La Bonne Vieille,’ in “Le Grenier’”’ (of 
which ‘Thackeray has written a charming version termed 
“The Garret’), and in “Les Etoiles qui filent” (‘The 
Shooting Stars’’). ‘The lecture was concluded with the reading 
and commenting upon a specimen of Béranger’s songs relating 
to Napoleon, ‘‘ Les Souvenirs du Peuple,’ in which an old 
woman tells her memories of the Kmperor to another 
generation. 

Professor James Dewar, the new Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, will on Tuesday next begin a course of three 
lectures on the Chemical Philosophy of Sir Humphry Davy. 
On Friday next a discourse will be given by Lieutenant. 
General Strachey on the Physical Causes of Indian Famines. 


The State apartments of Windsor Castle will be open to 
the public on and after Monday next, the 21st inst. 


A military ball, the first of the summer season, was held 
yesterday week at Woolwich Barracks. 


Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., in his “Remarks on the 
Weather during the Quarter ending March 31, 1877,” says 
that the weather during the quarter has been for the most part 
exceptional; the readings of the barometer have been usually 
below their averages, with frequent stormy weather; the tem- 
perature of the air was high both in January and February ; 
rain fell almost continuously and was excessive in January, 
and there has been very little sunshine throughout the quarter. 


A discovery of ancient coins has been made on the 
Montrane estate, a few miles from Cupar Fife, the property of 
Mr. Allan Gilmour. In draining a portion of land the labourers 
struck on what appeared to be a boulder, but which was sub- 
sequently discovered to be a pot. A stone was firmly wedged 
into its mouth, and on being removed it was found that the 
vessel was filled with coins, the total number of pieces being 
nine thousand. Most of them have the appearance of well- 
worn sixpences, a few are of the size of a florin, though not 

uite 80 thick, ‘and a small number “are about the size of a 
shilling. They are_all silver,-and, so far as has been ascer- 
tained, of. the twelfth,-thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
The pot, which is twenty inches by thirteen in diameter, is in 
cated preservation, and is of bronze, 
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HE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS OF RUSSIA ARRIVING AT THE VILLA ANTACHI, HIS QUARTERS IN GALATZ. 
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MAP OF THE DANUBE AND THE 
BALKANS. 


We present this week a Special Map of the Seat of War in 
Europe, drawu by Mr. E. G. Ravenstein expressly for the occa- 
sion; and we trust it will be found equally useful with our last 
week's Map of the Seat of War in Asia, and that which accom- 
panied it, of the Country around Kars, to assist our readers 
in following the movements of the Russian and Turkish 
armies in both the impending campaigns. The present Map 
comprises the whole extent of the plains of the Lower Danube, 
west to east, from the frontiers of Hungary and Servia to the 
Black Sea; north to south, from the Carpathians, and the 
Russian province of Bessarabia, to the vicinity of Adrianople, 
in Rumelia, south of the Balkans. It thus includes the whole 
of Wallachia, or the southern portion of what is now styled 
Roumania, on the left bank of the Danube, and the whole 
country of Bulgaria, a term usually confined by politicians to 
the strip of land between the right bank of the Danube and 
Balkans, but which ought to be extended south of those 
mountains, as Bulgarians are the chief inhabitants of the 
districts north and west of Adrianople. These districts, 
indeed, situated along the valley of the Maritza, were 
the actual scene of the horrible massacres of the Bulgarian 
population a twelvemonth ago, which did not take place 
anywhere in the region officially named Bulgaria, north of the 
Balkan range. We have spoken elsewhere of the Turkish 
fortresses on the Lower Danube, more especially those of 
Rustchuk and Silistria, with the positions yet lower down that 
stream, at Braila and Reni, near the town of Galatz, where the 
Russians threatened to cross into the Dobrudscha. The places 
named Machin, Isakcha or Isakia, and Tuldscha, on that part 
of the river's lower course, will be found in our Map, and these 
are of great strategic value. Higher up the Danube, and above 
one hundred and fifty miles south-west of Galatz, is the 
fortress of Rustchuk, now menaced by a large Russian force 
assembled at Giurgevo or at Banasia, on the Roumanian side. 
The history of former wars between Turkey and Russia also 
leads us to direct the reader's attention to Silistria, and to the 
positions of Oltenitza and Turtukai, standing over against 
each other, which are likely again to be contested. Far away 
to the westward, approaching the Servian boundary at the 
Timok, is the fortified town of Widdin, which has recently 
been bombarded from the Roumanian heights of Kalafat. The 
city of Bucharest, the capital of Roumania and residence of 
Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, the ruler of that semi- 
independent State, appears conspicuously near the centre of 
our Map. Thirty miles to the north of Bucharest is Ploesti, 
at this moment the head-quarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
commander-in-chief of the Russian forces. 

The following observations, by Lieutenant-Colonel Howard 
Vincent, in January last, on the military topography of the 
Danube and the Balkans, may profitably be studied with the 
aid of our Map engraved for this publication :— 

“The outside world has wasted much time in discussing 
both the place and the means of crossing that river. Nearly 
every place has been passed in review, from Kalafat on the 
west to Tultscha on the east. Some have thought that the 
same places will be selected as in 1828, and they have been 
among those who have insufficiently considered the new order 
of things established by the possession of the railway. We 
must bear in mind the character of the country on the right 
bank of the river—Bulgaria. Its bad roads and the consequent 
difficulty of preserving lateral communication—its impoverished 
state, and the impossibility of deriving local supplies. We 
must consider the capacity of the Turkish troops for dis- 
connected warfare, their inherent incapability of moving, 
organising, and controlling large bodies. The result will be to 
show that the Russians must move by land on one, or at most, 
two or three lines, and endeavour to reap all the benefit they 
can from superior numbers, organisation, and training. 

“The points most favourable for crossing are Giurgevo, 
Oltenitza, and Kalarash (Calarasu). On these three points will 
probably be directed the whole force, with the exception of 
two divisions which must prevent or check any Turkish move- 
ment on the flank, based on Tchernavoda, and facilitated by 
the railway connecting that place with Kustendji. 

“Giurgevo is of these three places naturally the most 
important; and there must the gross of the army pass. It is 
the terminus of the railway and lies opposite Rustchuk, where 
the Turks are mainly concentrated. The left bank of the 
Danube is flat and marshy, whereas the Turkish bank forms 
almost throughout its course a natural parapet. If there be 
any exception to this rule it is at Giurgevo. A mile below 
Rustchuk lies the town. A mile from the bank, completely 
screened from the Turkish view by the houses and a gentle 
eminence, is the station. The line runs north-east, and it is 
but very seldom that even a thin wave of smoke can be seen 
from any eminence likely to be manned by fez-wearing gunners. 
The Russian troops can therefore be taken to Giurgevo, and 
the artillery formed up without any great fear of molestation. 

“Nor need there be any apprehension of the line being 
seized by the Turks before the Imperial troops arrive. 
They possess no pontoon train nor any means of passage what- 
ever. A division of Roumanian soldiers is already at Giurgevo, 
and they may be supplemented by a train of heavy guns. 

“The bombardment of Rustcbuk, distant, let us say, 2000 
paces, must be a preliminary to any attempt at passage. The 
town, built mainly of wood, lies in front of the fortress, of 
bastion type, in dilapidated state, unprovided with guns of 
any calibre, unsupplied with ammunition, and aided only by 
a recently constructed earthwork close behind it. My con- 
viction is that Rustchuk would be evacuated in two or three 
. days at most. The river is about three quarters of a mile 

broad, and flows about two miles and a half an hour, and its 
passage might, the fortress silenced, be effected by boats—of 
which at Giurgevo there a large number—flying bridges, and 
probably by pontoons. 

“Tt may be well here to consider how far this passage, or that 

- at either Oltenitza or Silistria, might be impeded. by the 
Turkish flotilla on the Danube. It consists of seven small 
gun-boats, carrying one heavy gun, and bearing thin armour. 
These seven vessels would have to guard a line one hundred 
miles in length. Atnoplace on the right bank can they obtain 
the shelter of a creek from the Russian guns. They cannot, 
therefore, remain concealed until the moment of crossing and 
then come out to thwart it. They may consequently be 
destroyed or disabled before a single Russian pontoon is pushed 
nto the stream. 

“T will now pass to Oltenitza, about forty miles from 
Rustchuk and twenty-five from Silistria, and situated at the 
mouth of the Dembowitza, which connects it with Bucharest. 
Here the river is 800 yards wide, and both banks offer great 
facilities for the passage of an army. Opposite is Turtukai, 
which I have reason to believe to be in so ruined a state as to 
offer but a merely nominal obstacle. The Dembowitza will 
enable the Russians to mass at Oltcuitza all necessary bridging 
materials, as readily as will the railway at Giurgeve. 

“ Kalarash, opposite Silistria, is the last point of passage. 
It is, { am informed, in the same state in which the events of 
1854 left it. The”rivér adapts itself here no less than at 
Oltenitza to the operation; ~From-Slobodzie 


ra good road leads. 


to the Danube, and from Silistria runs the main artery 


the point of concentration. 


“To resume. If the passage of the Danube, at these three 
points of Giurgevo, Oltenitza, and Kalarash, be well preceded 
by artillery fire, and be simultaneously made, it can hardly 
The Turks have no means of estab- 
lishing or maintaining communication between Rustchuk, 
Turtokai, and Silistria, no cavalry, no horses, not even a field 
telegraph. Nor can they cut in between, for means of passage 


fail to prove successful. 


they have none. 


“*T have shown that the passage of the Danube presents no 
serious obstacles. We may, therefore, consider it accomplished. 
One thing alone must be always present to the Russian 
officers—the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
‘We must not forget how much the 
Russians lost in 1828, when their Generals exacted, at minimum 
prices, fixed by themselves, the provision from the miserable 


Roumanian peasantry 


peasantry, of 250,000 measures of corn, 400,000 loads of hay, 


50,000 barrels of brandy, and 23,000 oxen. These they paid 


for by bills, the acceptance of which history does not record. 


Sixteen thousand peasants were further requisitioned to make 
It is not impossible that the 
memory of this error may yet do them harm with their 


As I have already said, Shumla 


hay in the Danubian valley. 


Bulgarian co-religionists. 

“ But we must push on. 
is the first point to be gained. Jt stands on the eastern slope 
of a chain of mountains forming, as it were, an advanced post 
to the Balkan range, and separated therefrom by the valley of 
the Kamstchik, at the junction of several roads some 700 ft, 
above the Bulgarians plains. ‘The position is superb, and, 
skilfully treated, might be made almost impregnable. This it 
certainly is not, for reasons which I will consider. The town 
of Shumla has about 40,000 inhabitants, and is placed at the 
base of the heights, instead of having an elevated side within 
the strongest portion of its defences. It is environed to the 
north-west and south by a vast crescent of bold hills, and 
towards the east by a formidable marshy ravine. The town 
is approached from the north by the Silistria road, from the 
north-west by a road from Rustchuk, from the west by another 
road from Rustchuk by Osman Bazar, and from the east by 
the road from Pravadi to Karnabat. Besides these ap- 
proaches, by one or more of which it may be turned, there is 
the Rustchuk and Varna Railway. The metals will, of course, 
be destroyed, but the roadway must remain, and is not, I 
believe, defensible in any part. It runs to within fourteen or 
fifteen miles of the town and forts of Shumla. A station bears 
its name, but the road therefrom is the Silistrian highway. 
No work of any description guards this junction, nor is the 
ground, so far as I remember, well disposed to protect it. Let 
us suppose that of the 120,000 infantry, 6000 cayalry, and 150 
guns which have crossed at Giurgevo, Rustchuk, three fourths 
shall march in parallel columns along the ordinary road, and 
the railway track upon Shumla, keeping up their commu- 
nications of course, and deriving their supplies from Roumania, 
while the remainder take the circuitous road of Osman Bazar. 
The line ought to be repaired as they proceed, and if no 
regular carriages are obtainable, a sufficient number of trollies 
may be brought over from Wallachia. A pair of horses are, I 
believe, well able to draw a dozen loaded trollies, each holding 
nearly as much as a military waggon. 

“At Turtukai, say 20,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 40 
guns, will cross. They must make their way by cross-country 
roads to Shumla; and this will be the most difficult operation, 
requiring great care and circumspection. At Silistria 60,000 
infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 50 guns should cross, and by the 
highway effect the junction with the Rustchuk columns. The 
force of cavalry ought to be of strength to preserve sufficient 
lateral communication for all practical purposes. 

“Shumla is not, strictly speaking, the key to the Balkan 
passes, for it is twenty miles from them; but, at the same 
time, its investment is absolutely necessary before the passage 
of them can be attempted. Varna, on the seacoast, as Colonel 
Evelyn Wood said, has great but unused capabilities of 
defence. The taking thereof, if the Russians be successful, 
opens, first of all, the through railway communication to 
Rustchuk; then it enables another attack to be directed vid 
Pravadi on Shumla; and, thirdly, renders available the coast 
road to Burgas and the south, through the easternmost slopes 
of the Balkan range. 

“We will now imagine Shumla to have fallen into the 
invader’s hands, or to be completely invested; the passage of 
the Balkans, the great barrier of Turkey, has to be effected. 
This formidable mountain range, separating Bulgaria from 
Roumelia, runs from west to east, gradually diminishing in 
height from 5000 to 3000 feet, until they abruptly terminate 
at Cape Emineh, on the seacoast. Von Moltke says that the 
difficulty attending the passage of the Balkans lies far more in 
the paucity and bad state of the roads than upon their height 
or inaccessibility. The passes, with the single exception of 
the Schibka (which the Sultan traversed in 1836 in a four- 
horse carriage) are impracticable, or nearly so, for wheels, and 
are little more than bridle paths. There are seven passes over 
the Balkan. 

“1. Schumla to Karnabat, by i ep and Dobroll, 
called the Bogaz Pass, very difficult and narrow, easily 
defended, and combining fluvial with mountain impediments. 


“2. Pravadi, by Koprikoi and Jenikoi to Aidos, called the 
Chenga Pass ; difficult but successfully used in 1829 by General 


Rudiger, with the 7th Russian corps in nine days. 


“3. The coast road from Varna to Burgas, taken in 1829 by 


General Roth with the 6th corps. 


“4, Timova to Kasanlik—commonly called the Schibka 
Pass—perhaps now the most practicable of all, a road having 
been made in 1836, and in any case not very difficult or steep, 


and easy to be forced. 


“5. Tirnova to Slivno or Islamji—called the Iron Gate 
almost 


(Demir Kapu) Pass — very 


steep, difficult, and 
unexplored. 


“6. Timova, or Osman Bazar, to Kasan, and thence to 


Karnabat ; very difficult. 


“7, The Lovatz Pass to Tatar Bazardjik, which is almost 


impassable. 


““We see, therefore, that three of these passes may be 
utilised by an invading force. What has been done before may 
well be done again. It is impossible to suppose that the passes 

Tetenters in the same way as in 
1829, but the attempt will be even more serious and 


will be neglected by their 


formidable.” 


A lecture on the difficulties of Arctic exploration, and the 
means of surmounting them by the employment of balloons, 
given next Thursday afternoon, in the Vestry Hall, 
St. James’s, Piccadilly. There will be no charge for admission. 


The prizes and certificates awarded by the Gilchrist trustees 
to the students (consisting of elementary school teachers) who 
have attended the Charterhouse science course were presented 
on Tuesday night, in the large room of the Society of Arts, 
Jobn-street, Adelphi. The Rey. John Rodgers,.M.A., pre-- 

. sided, and gave away the prizes. _ Addresses were given: by. 


will be 


the chairman, Dr. Carpenter; 


of 
Bulgaria on to Shumla, which north of the Balkan must be 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Cornhill has two contributions of unusual merit. “ Trang. 
caucasia’’ records the impressions of a highly intelligent 
traveller who visited this interesting region last autumn, He 
has no doubt that Russian authority is firmly established there 
and there seems no reason why it should not be extended much 
further. The people are well governed and fairly contented. 
and the dominant Power, so cruel a persecutor of Christians in 
other parts of her empire, is here so tolerant to Mohammedangs 
that the religious difficulty has no existence. On the other 
hand, Russia has done little to civilise the inhabitants, nor has 
she in any way impressed the stamp of her nationality upon 
them. The heterogeneous races constituting the population 
are most unconformably disposed, manifest no tenden 
towards amalgamation, and have none of the stuff that goes to 
the making of a nation. Such considerations, nevertheless 
though important in the long run, have little bearing on the 
military or political transactions in the immediate future, 
“E.W. G.” contributes a highly interesting study on “ Lucifer,” 
the great sacred drama of the eminent Dutch poet Vondel, a 
contemporary of Milton. There can be no doubt that Milton 
knew and used this work, though his obligations are not 
extensive. In his description of the overthrow of the rebel 
angels he might have followed Vondel more closely with 
advantage. So far as can be judged from some admirably 
translated specimens, the drama would appear to be cha- 
racteristically Dutch, combining magnificence of diction and 
true poetic spirit with heaviness, formality, and frequent want 
of taste. With all its shortcomings, it is a work far above 
mediocrity. Tbe remainder of the contents comprises an 
ingenious disquisition on “ Ridicule and Truth,” some airy 
verses by Mr. Locker, the sequels of “ Carita,’ where Mrs. 
Oliphant seems te be recovering herself, and of Mr. Black- 
more’s vigorous “‘ Erema ;”’ and the commencement of a pro- 
mising story, on a smaller scale, entitled “‘ Lizzie’s Bargain.” 

Macmillan is rather poor this month, the only articles, at 
least, calculated to awaken any general interest being Dean 
Stanley's genial, but somewhat vague, review of the theological 
situation before the students of St. Andrews; and a straight- 
forward, sensible, but rather commonplace notice of Miss 
Martineau's autobiography. Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s dis- 
sertation on the inextricable tangle of conflicting nationalities 
in Eastern Europe evinces at any rate a wholesome sense of 
the almost insoluble difficulties of the question. A history of 
the Transvaal Republic makes out a strong case for its annex- 
ation on the grounds of policy and humanity. 

The contents of the Fortnightly Review are in general sober 
and instructive. Mr. H. Sidgwick, by way of filling up a 
lacuna in Mr. Leslie Stephen's history of English thought in 
the eighteenth century, contributes a lucid account of the 
work and influence of Jeremy Bentham. Mr. Morley describes 
the reforms effected by Turgot as Intendant of Limoges, where 
the philanthropic statesman made his first essay in the art of 
government. Mr. Courtney points out how the great European 
Powers might have effected a peaceful settlement of the 
Eastern Question, if—a reserve he omits to make—each had 
not with good reason been utterly distrustful of the rest. Mr. 
H. Tuttle sketches the confused and unsatisfactory constitution 
of political parties in Germany, where Parliamentary Govern- 
ment seems in danger of paralysis through the admission, 
owing to shortsighted annexations and indiscreet legislation, 
of irreconcilable hostile elements into the national council. 
Mr. Innes, in a parallel between the present position of the 
English Ritualists and that of the Scotch Secessionists at the 
period of the disruption, intimates pretty clearly that no 
movement so purely sacerdotal as Ritualism will enlist suf- 
ficient laical support to make secession respectable. The cnly 
article of literary interest is an able review of Barry Cornwall's 
memoirs, by Mr. G. A. Simcox. 

Neither Mr. Tennyson’s Montenegrin sonnet nor Mr. 
Gladstone’s sketch of Montenegrin history reflects any special 
lustre on the Nineteenth Century, or will add to the reputation 
of the writers. Every good sonnet embodies a thought; 
Mr. Tennyson’s only embodies a fact. Mr. Gladstone's paper 
is too manifestly written ad captandum. A much more valuable 
performance is Mr. Ralston’s account of Russian revolutionary 
literature. Contrary to the experience of other countries, 
revolutionary agitation in Russia is confined to the upper, 
or at least to the educated, classes. The bulk of the people, 
for whose regeneration it is supposed to be carried on, remain 
almost utterly apathetic. The propaganda is, nevertheless, 
exceedingly active, and may one day produce important 
effects if aided by widespread distress among the people, or of 
encroachments on their peculiar communal system. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the wildness of the conspirators on 
the one hand, or their disinterested devotion on the other. 
Mr. Carter, who wishes the Church of England to be governed 
by Convocation, and Mr. J. G. Rogers, who would have it . 
disestablished altogether, both prove considerably too much. 
Mr. Carter lets out that he would like to reverse the Gorham 
judgment and restore the First Prayer-Book of Edward V1. 
Mr. Rogers’s picture of the woes of Nonconformists in this 
bishop-ridden land transgresses the domain of the pathetic 
and trenches deeply upon that of the ludicrous. Mr. Arthur 
Arno!d is more successful in indicating the true line of advance 
for the Liberal party in his essay on the abuses of the land 
laws. The summary of “ Recent Science’’ records some-highly 
interesting experiments in the dissemination of minute germs, 
and of the photographic action of light on the retina, which 
seems at last sufficiently established. The conclusion of the 
“Modern Symposium” is chiefly remarkable for the con- 
tribution of Professor Huxley, whose power of exposing 
fallacies finds ample scope in a discussion of this nature. 

The Contemporary Review struggles gallantly to maintain 
the high standard it had reached before the secession of its 
leading contributors. Although, however, no article in the 
present number is wholly devoid of merit or interest, the 
tout ensemble is rather heavy. Neither Mr. Hughes nor Mr. 
Haweis has much of novelty to communicate respecting the 
Church of England or Wagner's operas, on which their views 
have so frequently been expressed. Two of the most interest- 
ing papers, Professor Zeller’s essay on the conflictof Paganism 
and Christianity and M. Janet’s disquisition on Spinoza’s 
not very considerable influence on French philosophic thought, 
are translations from foreign languages. Mr. Buchanan’s 
“Balder’? concludes with a strong reminiscence of ‘“ The 
Ancient Mariner.’’ The other contributions include a half 
sympathetic, half ironical analysis of Miss Martineau’s cha- 
racter; and an acute and thoughtful exposition of ‘ A Recon- 
ciling Philosophical Conception,” by Mr. A. Main. 

The miscellaneous contents of Fraser comprise an essay on 
“The Causes of Pre-Hminence in War;” a full and able 
review of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s life of Titian; a highly- 
interesting account of two of the best of contemporary French 
poets, Coppée and Sully Prudhomme; and studies on two of 
the founders of Russian poetical literature, Lomonosoff aud 
Kantemier. More interesting than any of these is an analysis 
of the play composed: by. Oehlenschlager on the story of 
-Hamlet as recounted by Saxo Grammaticus, an example of 
i jec' reatment-of -a picturesque-theme, totally 
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i the profound introspection of Shakspeare. “Slave 
eats ha vindication of the good faith of the hears 
in this matter. 

The continuation of “Pauline” excepted, the only article 
in Blackwood of the slightest interest is a very entertaining 

aper on the hybrid but highly expressive dialect which has 
P wn up in India out of the mixture of European idioms 
with vernacular languages. 

The Month has a thoughtful essay on “A Comparative 
Theology,’ and a ridiculously-inflated, but still interesting, 
account, by Mr. F. O’Donnell, of the Irish schools and monas- 
teries at a period when Ireland actually was the most culti- 
yated country in Europe. It is satisfactory to find Mr, 
Q’Donnell admitting that the most iniquitous laws from which 
his countrymen have suffered were passed not only before the 
Union but even before the Reformation. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine we note the continuation of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s sparkling story; a paper of lively gossip 
on the pictures at the Garrick Club, by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald; 
Mr. Sala’s ‘Grand Turk at Home,’’ where a good deal of 
really valuable historical information is conveyed under cover 
of a somewhat boisterous gaiety; and Mr. Mallock’s analysis 
of Seneca’s “ Gidipus.” The object of the writer of this piece 
of refined criticism is to discourage the prevalent tendency 
towards the imitation of the Greek drama. In fact, however, 
upon his own showing, the spirit of Seneca’s plays is any- 
thing but Hellenic, and bears far more resemblance to that of 
the French classical drama, which, with all its infidelity to 
nature, has unquestionably evinced true vitality. On the 
other hand, Goethe’s “ Iphigenia” proves that the Hellenic 
spirit is not wholly inconsistent with the requirements of 
the modern stage. a’ 

London Society is chiefly remarkable for the continuation 
of ‘Proud Maisie,” which is kept up with unflagging spirit. 

It is difficult to single out anything for special notice in 


CHESS. 


Woe Genigs _ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ea).—The verses cited from th t @ poem. 
wd Ourrer and Acton Bell, published in Teen eh Baie a ae! i 
y C (Pallanza).—The m 
MA irr ying e mate is guaranteed against the best defences in the stipulated 
W_E B (Wigmore-street)—1. For yariety of play and instructive annotations the 
Book of the Congress (1862), published by Bohn. 2. There is no work that professes 
to be a collection of games by inferior players. 
J teed oxen coe bacon ponent ats 1738 worthy of further study. Pa is not 80 
imagine, ; 
SOR LB “npee Pe aging, an certainly cannot be solved in the way you 
3 G F (Ramegate).—Thanks for the problem. The others have not been overlooked. 


Fitzroy Cxxss C.vs.—The Pawn’ passa i 
after a move has been made, Fr eee strap dere ca 


F CC (Fitzroy C C).—Has not the problem forwarded been published before ? 


J W Cuesrer (Macon, U.S.)—I : ° 
defence you hinee overlooked: Hiccsansnateadi ss seit ine tae eat 


T H 8 (Inverness).—We . 

MAMAS Ria cannot inform you of the address required. The problem is 

CE W (Notting-hill)—A pepe is wrong if it has more than one solution, and it is 
of small importance whether these number two or two dozen. Thanks for the 
trouble you have taken, 


ELG (Blackwater).—1. R < R 2nd i 0 o fs 7th in 

Probism Ne. oan to K R 2nd is the correct defence against 1. Q to B 7tl 

R W Bayson.—Your notation is intelli ible enough, but your proposed solution will 
not hold water. On the second move the Black King on capture the Knight. 

MFP (Arlington Fai awe do not reply to letters through the post. Your analysis 
of No. 1731 1s correct, but we have nok space to spare for the variations, An expla- 
nation of the English chess notation is given in Staunton’s Handbook. 

CorrEcr SoLutTionsor Propiem No 1731 received from D H, J G Finch, Bishop's Pawn, 
H W, derotes, and Queen of Connaught. 

CorrEcr SoLvrions or Paonuem No, 1732 receiyed from Cheltenham, L Mabilly, 
J G Finch, Oakley, LJ 0, BEB Cordner, H Beurmann, Troutbeck, Bishop's Pawn, 
W Owen, Owlet, and Titchfield. 

Corkecr Sonvurions or Propuum No. 1733 received trom ‘Triton, W_ Nelson, 
Harroyian, Tippet, LS R, J Wontone, Ouly Jones, RT King, Tally-ho, E Worsley, 
N ED, BR stone, J Williams, W Alston, Simplex, 5 Nesters. R_ Roughead, 
Mechaniv, J SW, H Bargher, Littlego, A G R, Americaine, Leonora and Leon, Black 
Knight, TRY, Long stop, W Lee, E'LG, B Lewy, A Battiscombe, © W_Crosky, 
Se de Honsteyn, Cant, W Leeson, EP Vulliamy, E Burkhard, East Marden, 
a e 

Norn.—Nearly & hundred correspondents have forwarded a proposed solution of this 

roblem commencing with 1. R tukes P, continuing, after Black has played 1. B takes 

t, with 2. R takes B, and on the defence tien movin the King to Q 4th, with 3. R 
takes P, mate! It is worth noting that so large a number of problem solvers should 
fall into the same error, ignoring the Black Rook at K R 3rd—a piece that effectually 
bars the proposed solution, 


SoLurTion or Prospiem No. 1732, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will, dated Feb. 13, 1876, of Mr. Jacob Mocatta, late of 
No. 5, Norfolk-crescent, an Park, who died on March 31 
last, was proved on the 30th ult. by Benjamin Elkin Mocatta 
and Abraham De Mattos Mocatta, the sons, and Frederick David 
Mocatta, the brother, the executors, the personal estate being 
sworn under £250,000. The testator bequeaths to the West 
London Synagogue of British Jews, £500; to the Jews’ Infant 
School, Commercial-street, Spitalfields, the Jews’ Hospital at 
Lower Norwood, and to the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
Devonshire-square, £200 each; to the West Metropolitan Jews’ 
School, Red Lion-square, the Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane, 
Whitechapel, University College Hospital, the Cancer Hospital, 
Fulham-road, the Consumption Hoarltal Brompton, the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond-street, the Jews’ 
Convalescent Home, Walton-on-Thames, and to the Jewish 
Deaf and Dumb Association, Norland House, Notting-hill, £100 
each ; to his wife, Mrs. Juliana Mocatta, £1500, his residence 
and stables, and all his furniture, plate, pictures, household 
effects, horses and carriages; to the trustees of the marriage 
settlement of his daughter, Mrs. Marion Helen Lousada, in 
addition to what is already thereby settled, £15,000; to ea h 
of his said sons, £25,000; and some other legacies, ‘The income 
of the rest of his property he gives to his wife for life ; and at 
her death a further sum of £25,000 ie one third of the residue, 
if less than that sum) upon trust for his said daughter; and 
the remainder of his estate equally between his said two sons, 
The will and two codicils, dated respectively Feb. 28, and 
Oct. 12, 1872, and Sept. 24, 1874, of Mrs. Esther Bunning, late 
of No. 33, Holland Park, Bayswater, who died on the 14th ult. 
at the Hotel l’Amirauté, Rue Neuve, Saint Augustin, Paris, 
were proved on the 28th ult. by Edwin Bedford and Bryan 
Donkin, jun., the executors, the personal estate being sworn 
under £100,000. The testatrix bequeaths her two pictures by 
David Roberts, R.A., and her two pictures by Bossuet, to the 


; fi . WHITE. BLACK. WHITE, BLAOK. nation, to be placed in such of the national picture-galleries 
Tinsley and Belgravia, which are, nevertheless, very readable. | ; piping KtakeseitharKt| 8. B or B mate: Ree ? : , hee. 
We hare further, to acknowledge Good Words, The Victoria, | 9° R to Qed ‘Any move. aria aa eg! as the Government for the time being may decide; to the 


Artists’ Benevolent Institution, £500; to the National 
Benevolent Institution, the Governess’s Benevolent Insti- 
tution, the Asylum for Idiots, the Asylum for Fatherless 
Children, the Orphan Working School, Haverstock-hill, 
the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen -square, Bloomsbury, the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables, St. Mary’s Hospital, Cambridge-square, Pad- 
dington, the Nursing Sisters’ Institution, Devonshire-square, 
and to two other hospitals to be chosen by her executors, £300 
each; to the Royal Humane Society, £105. The testatrix also 
directs her executors to invest £5000, the interest and dividends 
on which are to accumulate until Herbert George Gaudet 
attains twenty-one, when the following bequests take effect— 
viz., to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and to the Royal Free 
Hospital, Gray’s-inn-lane, £1000 each; to the Royal 
National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, £600; "to 
the Royal National Hospital or Sea-Bathing Infirmary, 
Margate, the Dover Convalescent Home, and to the 
Royal Normal College or Academy of Music for the Blind, 
Upper Norwood, £500 each; to the Association in Aid of the 
Deaf and Dumb, No. 272, Oxford-street, £300; and to the 
National Benevolent Institution, the Governesses’ Benevolent 
Institution, and the Royal Hospital for Incurables, £200 each ; 
these three last in addition to the former legacies of £300 each. 
All the charitable legacies out of the said sum of £5000 are to 
be given in the name of the said Herbert George Gaudet as 
the donor; and if he should not live to attain the age of 
twenty-one years the whole fund, with the accumulations, is 
to be divided among the said charities in the same proportion 
as their legacies. 

The will, with two codicils, dated Dec. 2, 1875, and Jan. 5 
and Nov. 28, 1876, of Sir Bryan Edwards, formerly Chief 
Justice of Jamaica, who died at Eltham Penn, St. Catherine’s, 
Jamaica, on Dec. 6 last, was proved in London on the 24th ult. 
by William Stephenson Bennett, the nephew, and Arthur 
Bryan Tugwell, the great-nephew, the acting executors, the 

ersonal estate being sworn under £40,000. ‘The testator, after 
eaving several legacies, gives the residue of his personalty in 
England as follows—viz., one sixth to the three daughters of 


The Day of Rest, The Argonaut, The Cosmopolitan Critic, All 
the Year Round, Cassell’s Magazine, The Charing-Cross 
Magazine, and The Sunday Magazine. 


PROBLEM No. 1735. 
By J. pe Honsteyn. 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND WATERFORD. e 

i . Charles John Chetwynd Talbot, nineteen’ 
ane eee hs Earl of Shrews- 
bury, in the 
Peerage of 
England, Earl 
of Waterford, 
in the Peerage 
of Ireland, and 
fourth Earl 
Talbot, Vis- 
count Ingestre, 
and Baron Tal- 
bot of Hensol, 
in the Peerage 
of Great 
Britain, Here- 
ditary Great 
Seneschal 
(Lord High 
Steward of 
Treland), Captain of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 
and a Privy Councillor, died on the 11th inst. He was born 
April 13, 1830, the eldest son of Henry John, third Earl Talbot, 
0.B., K.S.I., Admiral R.N., who succeeded his kinsman, 
Bertram, seventeenth Earl of Shrewsbury, Aug. 10, 1856, as 
Premier Earl of England. ‘The mother of the nobleman 
whose decease we record was Lady Sarah Elizabeth, daughter 
ot Henry, second Marquis of Waterford. Lord Shrewsbury 
was in early life in the 1st Life Guards, but retired in 1853. 
As Lord Ingestre he sat for several years in the House 
of Commons—for Stafford, 1857 to 1859; for South Staf- 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moyes, 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
The following Game was played at Vienna between Herr A. Scnwarrz and 
. 8. Hamer, of Nottingham.—(Giuoco Piano.) 
waite (Herr 8.) Brack (Mr. H.) wut (Herr 8.) priack (Mr. H.) 


fordshire, 4859 to 1865; and for Stamford in 1868, | ,"ptoxK ath P to K 4th moves ; butthe line of play adoptedappears | his late nephew, the Rev. George Mackie, and the remainder 
in which last-named year he sunoaenea: at hay ener) gh ei eee ee ge equally between his nieces, Mrs. Anson, Mrs. Tugwell, Mrs, 
father, to his hereditary honours. He pages Ss b “rd 'Howe | 4 Castles Kt to B 8rd 26. Kt to K 4th Q to Q 6th Dewes, and Mrs. Bennett, and his said nephew, W.S. Bennett; 
Anna Theresa, eldest daughter of the late Richard Howe | 5 pio Q para Castles 27. R takes P (ch) K to Kt sq and he appoints his said nephew residuary legatee of his 
Cockerell, Esq., Commander R.N., by Theresa, his wife, after- | 6: Pto Q 4th P takes P . 28. Q takes - Ptakes 8 property in Jamaica. 

wards Countess of Eglinton, and ees Earl ee & Plo oth Pio Q ith 30: B takes R (ch) Ktakes BR The will, dated Sept. 18, 1866, of Sir Edward Baker Baker, 
John, Viscount Ingestre, now twentie adit Praeae Y) | 9) P takes Kt 31. KttoQ2%nd Kt to Kt 6th Bart., late of Ranston Hall, Dorsetshire, who died on March 28 
born Nov. 20, 1860; Theresa ab veh Fy reat pe iid Une at play, davotogs tie saverss | 83. Adee bd Labs Sain last, at No. 51, Upper Brook-street, Mayfair, was proved on 
rr re eee re or Liememeant Coles) |. tres. 18 Puleb [si Poe ema: maria the 20th ult. by William Robertson and Bendall Littlehales, 
E. Chaplin, M.P.; and since tena oul, of European | 10-BtoQsth  KttoKtsth |35.KtoKtad KtoQsrd the executors, the personal estate being sworn under £25,000. 
Helmsley. There is scarcely, in Ww tea nae aie nef ag | 1: P takes P Rto K sq SESE Ar hte Z fe The testator devises his Farrington property at Sbroton, 
nobility, a family so illustrious a reece) Bn se se ehish ae oie a Ee A a AE Sed Kt Brd(ch) K to Kt oth Dorset, and gives the furniture, pictures, plate, farming stock, 
wnat ee ae han Ei lot Ghicwebor & 1857, | 14. Qto Q 2nd Kt to Q 6th 39. P to K 5th P to B 4th and effects at his house at Ranston to his brother, Talbot 
ensued at the death of Bertram, Earl o J ? | 15. Ktto KR4th B to Kt 6th 40. P to K 6th P to B Sth Hastings Bendall Baker, and there are several } ecuniary 


is still fresh in people's memory. The decision was in favour 
of the late Earl Talbot, and it is a curious fact that he had to 
go back to the time of the Wars of the Roses to connect 


16.PtoKR3rd BtakesRP |41.PtoK7th 


White's Jast move was an oversight.| It would have been better to have played 
The superiority of Black's game at this | the Kt to Q 2nd at once, after which Black 
point is very striking, and it is mainly | would, in our judgment, have great dit- 


legacies; the residue of his property he leaves to his three 
sisters, Miss Laura Isabella Baker, Mrs. Gertrude Laura 
Hutchings, and Mrs, Emilia Maria Goodlake. 


himself with the parent stem. attack on thomnth move. | interGating. nS THO eRdgemelverY | oye will, dated Feb. 13, 1875, of Mr. William Essex, late 
“Se ae a 17. B to K 3rd 41. an Kt to a (ois) of Stanhope-street, ore peepee - of icy Boat 
The following deaths are also announced :— If 42. Kt to Q 2n t to. Q 4 Gordon-square, who died on March 23 last, was proved on the 
The Rev. Edwin Roper Martin, on the 29th ult., at Ph ae ag? ne oe Be be oe Pine 23rd ult. by Alfred Essex, the son, and George Athelstane 
Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth. 18.PtakesB | BtoKt5th 45. P takes P (ch) KC takes ? Thrupp, the executors, the personal estate being sworn under 
Major-General William Forbes, late Bengal Army, on the | 19.KttoBsth —_B takes Kt 46. Kt to B 3c P to R 4th £45,000. The testator bequeaths to his wife £200 per annum 
ie Gaiden i Do ; : 20. Rtakes B QtoKRard |47.KtoKtsth  PtoR5th in addition to her settlement, and makes provision for his three 
6th inst., suddenly, at Dover. ae pitas a Hen sq RtoK 2nd et thi ted @e* (4)! Geughters aud the widow and children of his deceased son 
Courtenay Newton, Esq., of Killymeal, Dungannon, J.P., | 22 P to Q " K to B 4th P to Q7th William Edward. He appoints his son residuary legatee. 
on the 4th inst., aged oo SC agiaiartss aa sons device te bring the Kt into play is #0. ie takes B Kete wks Ket ppo: y eg) 
William Charles Grant, Esq., of Hillesdon House - | 92, '  Q takes P 52. K to oo 
lompton, Devonshire, J.P., on the 4th inst., aged sixty. | egiey boa ch) nye CAR go eal abet er aps Last week three more ladies presented themselves for 
The Rev. Francis Bryans, M.A., for thirty-nine years Vicar 25. ato B 3rd. 56.KtoKt4th  KtoKt7th, examination to the Irish College of Physicians; and, after 
‘of Backford, Chester, on the 3rd inst., aged seventy-six. White has the choice of several good and White resigned. passing through an ordeal extending over thre» days, they were 


admitted to the register of physicians of that college. One of 
these ladies—Dr. Louisa Atkins—has already been in practice 
in London; and the two others—Dr. Sophia Jex Blake and 
Dr. Edith Pechey—were amongst the earliest Edinburgh 


Lieutenant-General J. W. Croggan, Royal (late Madras) 
Artillery, on the 2nd inst., aged seventy-two. ; 

The Right Hon. Thomas Americus Erskine, Lord Erskine, 
on the 10th inst., aged seventy-five. A memoir of his Lordship 


CHESS IN AMERICA. me a 
dashi kirmish that occurred recently in Atlanta (U.S.) between Mr. 
* ee and Mr. Oxcnarp, a well-known Southern Amateur. 
(Sicilian Defence.) 


ur x 0. yr Mr. W.) wuack (Mr.O.) |} students. All three have taken degrees on the Continent. 
will appear in our next Number. wars (Mr W ) eas oe - ) ‘ ek be 4 Pagal pes sg P sagtpah . 
Roscow Cole Shedden, Esq., of Paulerspurg Park, North- Bae Q4th P takes P case ai nish uitiattavoort ured the A large aie of pr detrmeci in rhc Wigs place 
amptonshire, and of Hardmead, Bucks, J.P.,on the 5th inst., | 3: Kt to K Bard Ze = 4 other Rook, thas obiaining « Tull equive- yesterday Or ois 7 Bid ip Cys ah id saone -. eae SoD 
. ent for 3 - x 7 e 
aa elle i muniss: 1 s it tok sth KetoR Bard | 16. BtoB oth —— of 15 roar dent in their wages, there should be a general lock- 
(ei i aii eT oak et Conk Mines count ; fobon (ch) it ties Kt sali to eit he trustee, pestee sommereas out, to take effect on the 19th inst. This includes all the yards 
eis easagen hike ake ‘ : ; d indifferent. : in G1 Greenock, Port Glasgow, and Dumbarton; and thirt 
abet a ; Toeet Vi £ Catherington 9. Qt B: ed Custies He @ takes P As oe aes Len will be thrown idle. "The masters have retueed 
ai : 8 
beat as sae itted ca sohbl the late Willian: | ae Rinaen  Bukteh ) |i Rteeame!) Rewmaed all contracts for two months. 
Grote Mae oe, oueue the 8th inst aged seventy-seven. | 12. — B LAs a4 —g = a asd (ch) 2 ee Sed The Glasgow Herald says that at a special meeting of the 
: oi : yy : Be . . . 1 * 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John 8. Cowell Stepney, Bart., z it R to Kteq Pea le a = e bea — 9 bg bs sth a tame te ei ee T pen ner: Geen danbean ton 
elie 0 eno ee tna Agee ieiy =e. te memole w yielda White a very strong attach. and White announced mate in four | week it was unanimously resolved, on the motion of the Rev. 
De aa five 46 the ‘atohy-ot-| 8h © Q takes R ane. W. 8. Cox, Dundee, to appoint Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander to 
Morgan Vane, Esq., heir presumptiv 


the chair of Systematic Theology and general superintendence 
of that institution. Welearn that towards the endowment of 
this chair the munificent donation of £10,000 has been pro- 
mised by Miss Baxter, of Ellengowan. ‘The salary of the new 
professor will be £600 a year. 


Barnard—a title now enjoyed by the Duke of Cleveland—on 
the 7th inst., in his forty-third year. Mr. Morgan Vane has 
died without issue, and consequently ‘his cousin, Henry 
Morgan Vane, Esq., secretary of the Charity Commission, 
becomes heir presumptive to the barony of Barnard. 


CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 
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j between the Bermondsey and 
Hapet od omts of the me Fp Fo inst.  oinpico dc ala. 
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ENHAM and SONS, 
WIGMORE-STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


VENTILATING GLOBE LIGHTS. 
i ee following are some of the advantages of this mode of 
ighting :— 
1. It carries off all the heat and foul air from the burner, 
2. It also ventilates the apartment by removing the heated and 
vitiated air. 
3. Itintr duces a constant supply of external fresh air. 


4. The flame 1s powerful, steady, and cannot be affected by 
draughts. 


5. No smoke escaping, the ceiling is not blackened. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
SHOW-ROOMS FOR CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


BENHAM and SONS’ 
SHOW-ROOMS FOR FENDERS. 


RENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR DRAWING-ROOMS, 


)ENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR DINING-ROOMS, 


and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR LIBRARIES, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-HALLS. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
STOVES FOR BED-ROOMS, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
___ DOG STOVES AND DOGS. 


ENHAM and SONS’ ‘ 
CHINA TILE STOVES. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
TILE HEARTHS. 


and SONS’ 


GERMAN PORCELAIN STOVE may be 
reen in operation. Keeps alight for twelve 
hours. Consumes only 14!b, coal in twenty- 
four hours.—50, 52, 4, Wigmore-street, W. 


and SONS’ 

PATENT COAL-ECONOMISING GRATES. 
This Grate in its construction is exactly the 
reverse of an ordinary Register Stove ; instead 
of being recessed in the mantel, all the heat- 
ing suriace stands out prominently in the 
room,.—0, 62, 54, Wigmore-street, W. 


and SONS’ 


PATENT SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES 
keep alight for several hours, and save more 
than half the fuel.—50, 52, 54, Wigmore-street. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


COOKING APPARATUS.—For cooking pur- 
poses, Benham and Sons have various patented 
arrangements adapted to the various require- 
ments of hotels, club-houses, hospitals, 
poms, prisons, workhouses, schools, 
leges.—50, 52, 54, Wigmore-street, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
KITCHEN RANGES. 


DENHAM and SONS’ 
COOKING APPARATUS, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
LAUNDRY APPARATUS. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
ps HEATING APPARATUS, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
STEAM-ENGINES. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
LAUNDRY DRYING-CLOSETS. 


BENHAM 


BENHAM 


BEN HAM 


as, 
CO. 


and SONS are also prepared to 


undertake ENGINEERS’ WORK of every 
description for Asylums, Workhouses, and 
other large establishments, comprising the 
following—viz., Steam Engines and Boilers; 
Heating eee by means of hot water, 
hot air, or m ; Hot and Cold Water Tanks 
and Services, Pumps, &c.; Baths, Lavatories, 
Urinals, and Water-Closets; Laundries,Wash- 
houses, and Drying Closets ; Gas-works and 
Gas-fittings; Hoists (or Lifts), for Dinners, 
Coals, &c.—Wigmore-street, London, W.; 
Factory, 66, Wigmore-street. 


and SONS’ 


LIFTS (or HOISTS), to work by Hand or 
Steam, or Hydraulic Power.—Wigmore-st ,W. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


GAS-WORKS, GAS-FITTINGS, and GAS 
COOKING APPARATUS.—&, 52, and 54, 
Wigmore-street. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


PATENT VENTILATING KITCHENER. 
It requires no brickwork to fix it. It roasts, 
bakes, boils, aud steams with one fire, and 
supplies a bathif required. It carries off 
the heat and smell of the kitchen. 1t can be 
fixed in its place in a few hours, after the fire- 
boat is cleared out and prepared for it, and by 

ocal workmen if preferred 00; Wigmore-st. 


and SONS’ 


PATENT COAL CELLARETTE, or ‘ Lon- 
donderry,”’ is specially adapted for use in 
clubs, banking-huuses, hotels, railway sta- 
tions, Government offices, hospitals, steam- 
camer noblemen’s mansions, entrance-halls, 
c. One Londonderry placed in a corridor or 
landing will supply fuel for a whole guite of 
rooms.—060, 52, 54, Wigmore-street. 


PRENpAM and SONS’ 
PLATED TEA SERVICES, from £4, 


BENHAM and SONS’ 


PLATED DISH-COVERS, on Nickel, from 
Bas £9 per Set. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
_____ PLATED DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS. 
ENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED FISH KNIVES and FORKS. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED TEA-URNS, on Nickel, from £6 18s. 


‘RPENHAM and SONS’ 
PLATED TEA-KETTLES,on N ickel,from £4 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


PLATED BISCUIT-BOXES, from 15s, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 


PLATED TRAYS and WAITERS, from 30s, 


‘RENHAM and SONS’ 
BRONZE TEA-URNS, from 50s. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
BRONZE TEA-KETTLES, from 45s, 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
___ BATHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘RENHAM and SONS’ 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, and CANDELABRA. 


ENHAM and SONS’ 
__GONGS and GONG-STANDS. 


BENeAM and SONS’ 
* OAK COAL-BOXES. 


ENHAM and SONS, 
WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W.; and at 
Mansfield Ohambers, St. Ann’s-square, 


BENs4Au 


BENHAM 


BEX HAM 


PECIAL NOTICE.—CRETONNES. 


_OETZMANN and CO. beg to announce that they have now | 
received all their New Designs in FRENCH CRETONNES for 
the present season, amongst which are some beautiful specimens 
of artistic design we een An early inspection sovicited.— 
OETZMANN and CO., COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
Hy ay pi HAMPSTEAD-ROAD (NEAR TOTTENHAM-COURT- 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 
QETZMANN & CO., 
G7, 69, TL, 73, 77 & 79, 
FLAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 
N#AR TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


(OABPETS. FURNITURE. 
BEPPING. DRAPERY. 
[BONMONGERY. CHINA, &c. 
(CARPETS. FURNITURE. 
BEDDIN G. DRAPERY. 
[2ONMONGERY. CHINA, &c. 


URNISHTHROUGHOUT.—OETZMANN 


and OO., 67, 69, 71, 73,77 and 79, Hampstead-road, near 
Tottenham-court-road. Cabinet Factory, Albion Works, Charles- 
street; Bedding Factory, Eagle-place, London, N.W. Carpets, 
Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, Furnishing Ironmongery, China, 
Glass, Pictures, Bronzes, Clocks, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house Fe Sa the OETZMANN 
and CO. are enabled to offer special advantages to Country Cus- 
tomers in delivery of Goods by their own large PANTECHNICON 
VANS, and fixing ee bycompetent persons. Descriptive 
Catalogue, the best Furnishing Guide extant, post-free. 

OETZMANN and CO 


ABINET and UPHOLSTERY 


DEPARTMENT.—Best Plate Chimney-Glasses, in double- 

lt frames, rich Alhambra pattern, large size, 2gs.; magnificent 

itto, from 5 gs. to 20gs. Handsome Walnut Cheffoniers, 

sha) front, and richly-carved mountings, 4ft.,3}¢s. Noble 

Mahogany Sideboards, 5 ft., 6 §8.; 6ft., from 8gs. upwards, 

Easy-Chairs, from 14s. 9d. upwards. Drawing and Dining Room 
Chairs, from 10s. 6d, each — OETZMANN and CO. 


ETZMANN and CO.’S FIVE-GUINEA 


NONPAREIL BEDSTEAD and BEDDING is a marvel 
of quality and economy combined—consists of a 4ft. 6in. wide 
handsome Brass and Iron French Bedstead, one of O. and Co.’s 
a Pallio Mattresses, and a good Wool Upper Mattress, good 

‘eather Bolster, and two Pillows. Everyone about to furnish 
should see this excellent set on view in the Show-Rooms. Also 
to suit the above, two fine Linen Sheets, one ditto Bolster-case, 
two ditto Pillow-cases, three superior Misco Blankets, and 
handsome white Marsella Quilt, for 78s. 6d. the set. 

OETZMANN and CO, 


( ETZMANN and CO.’S PATENT 


MATTRESS, the: COMPENDIUM, requires no other 
mattress, palliasse, or bed to be used with it, and is at once the 
healthiest, softest, most economical, and complete bed extant. 
Descriptive catalogue post-free. 


CARPETS. FURNITURE. 
(ABPETS. FURNITURE. 
(ABPETS. FURNITURE. 


NGLO-TURKEY CARPETS. 


OETZMANN and CO.—These superior Carpets, of which 
Messrs. OETZMANN and Co. have the exclusive sale, are of 
tirst-class British manufacture, have all the style and appear 
ance of réal Turkey Carpets, at little more than good Brussels, 
and are very durable. Price-Lists post-free on application. For 
the convenience of those residing at a distance, a large piece, 
showing the Border and Ceutre of Carpet, sent on receipt of 
5s., which will be deducted from price of Carpet or refunded 
upon return of pattern. Hearthrugs to match, 6ft.loug by 
2tf. 8in. wide, x1 5s.6d.—OETZMANN and CO, 


ARPET DEPARTMENT.—Stout Tapestry 


Brusse!s Carpet, 1s. 9}d.; handsome pattern ditto, from 
2s, 2d. to 2s. 9d. per yard; superior Brussels, new designs, from 
2s.1ld. upwards. These prices are much below value. Kidder- 
minster Carpet, all wool, 1s. id. per yard; Patent Felt Car- 
peting, from lljd. per yard; superior Rock-Dye ditto, hand- 
some designs, double width, Is. lid. per yard; excelient Stair 
Carpet, from 6d. per yard; best quality, all wool, ditto, 1s. per 
yard.—_OETZMANN and CO. 


VERYONE SHOULD SEE the large, 


handsome AXMINSTER HEARTH RUGS that 
OETZMANN and OO. are now selling at 9s. 11d. each; usual 
price 15s.6d. An immense variety of Designs and Colours to 
suit every pattern in Carpets. A visit of inspection solicited. 
OETZMANN and CO, 


LEGANT TAPESTRY CRETONNE 


CURTAINS, in various choice designs, adapted for Draw- 
ing-Rooms, Dining-Rooms, Parlours, Bed-Rooms, &c., lined 
throughout with the new Cretonne Lining, and bound all round 
with best Silk. Paris Lace or Cretonne Binding, 3 yards pee by 
30 inches wide, 10s. 6d. per pair; ditto, 45inches wide, 15s.; ditto, 
at ih long by 45 inches wide, 17s.6d. Also every deseription 
> aterials used for Curtains. One of the largest and best 
Assortments in London to select from. 


OMBAY STRIPED CURTAINS.—The 


cheapest CURTAINS extant, effective style, 3yards long b: 
46in. wide, 9s, 9d. per pair; 33 yards, lls.9d.; 4 yards, 13s, 9d. 
Patterns on application. —OETZMANN and CO, 


K TCHEN REQUISITES—OETZMANN 


\ and 0O0.’3 TEN-POUND SET (List No. 2a, page 231 in 
their “ GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING,” sent post-free on 
Sppucation) includes Tables, Chairs, Clock, &c., with the various 

ulinary Utensils and requisites, contains all the most useful 
articles required in every kitchen, each being of superior quality, 
and is the most practical selection extant, 


CLEOPATRA TOILET SERVICE. 


OETZMANN and CO.’S New Special Design, a beautiful 
Grecian shape, meets the great desideratum of art-manufac- 
tures—yiz., the shape best adapted for purposes of use required, 
combined with the most artistic design and decoration, Prices 
from 10s.6d. per set. Descriptive Vrice-List post-free. 


O TICE —CLEOPATRA TOILET 


SERVICES.—Messrs. OETZMANN and CO. have now 
COMPLETED ARRANGEMENTS at the Works, affording 
GREATLY INCREASED FACILITIES for PRODUCING this 
SPECIALITY, and hope to keep pace with the demand. which 
they have hitherto been unable to do. Customers can now be 
supplied with any of the colours direct from Stock.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO., Complete House Furnishers, 67 to79, Hamp- 
stead-road. Descriptive Price-Lists post-free, 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


OETZMANN and CO,—Orders sent per post, whether large 
or small, receive prompt and careful attention. Persons residing 
at a distance, or any to whom a personal visit would be incon- 
venient, desirous of ees the selection to the firm, may rely 
pee a faithful attention to their wishes and interest in the 
selection. This department is personally supervised by a mem- 
ber of the firm. For further particulars please see page 237 in 
Catalogue, sent free on application. 


ETZMANN and CO., COMPLETE. 


HOUSE FURNISHERS, 67, 69, 71, 73,77 and 79, Hamp- 
stead-road (three minutes’ walk from Tottenhan-court-road 
and Gower-street Station, Metropolitan Railway). Lowest prices 
consistent with guaranteed quality. Orders per post, large or 
small, receive prompt and faithful attention in the selection, 
Close at Seven, and on Saturdays at Four o’Clock. Descriptive 
Catalogue post-free.—-OETZMANN and CO, 


[PSCRPTivE CATALOGUE, 
HE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE 
EXTANT, 
PpoOSt-FREE. 
QO®TZMANN & CO., 
JAMPSTEAD-ROAD. 


NF48 TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 


URGENT MOURNING. 


“(YN RECEIPT of LETTER 
or TELEGRAM,” 
MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of England, 
on approbation—no matter the distance— 
with an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge. 
PETER ROBINSON, 256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London, 


[EXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well 


as the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON, 
upon the most advantageous terms, to Families, 
‘he Court and Family Mourning ‘Warehouse, 
256, 258, 260, 262, Regent-street, London, 


For FIRST or DEEP MOURNING. 


Families will derive the greatest advantages 
by making their purchases at 


PETER ROBINSON’S, of Regent-street. 


The largest and most important 
peer ih th in the Kingdom. 
All Articles of the best, 
The most Fashionable, and Enduring Qualities, 


DRESSMAKING. 


Dresses beautifully and quickly made, 
either by the 
French German, or English Dressmakers, 
at rary moderate stated charges, 
Letters or Telegrams immediately attended to. 
Address 256, 258, 260, 262. 


OURNING FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 
is supplied Extremely Cheap 


by PETER ROBINSON. 


Servants’ Bonnets, from «- +s «+» 10s, 

Cotton Dresses..  .. e+ e8  o+ 48, 11d, 
Ditto, made up complete .. as oo 158, Od. 
Stuff Dresses,from .. ++ e+  «. 10s. 6d, 
Ditto, made up complete .. oe £1 5s. Od, 
Cloth Jackets .. = 6. ae = we we 158, Od, 
Shawls, from 5s. 0d, 


se ee ee se tes DS, Od, 
Each article being Riemaded good at the price. 
Or the Suits complete can be ene ed for 2} gs. and up to 5 gs, 
Address—PETZK ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent- street, London, W. 


LACK SILKS.—HAND-SPUN. 


PURE DYE BLACK ITALIAN SILKS. 
ANEW FINISH, TO AVOID GREASING, 


At 5s. 11d., 68. 6d., 63, 10d., 78. 3d., 78. 11d., 10s. 6d. 


Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-street. 


A SPECIAL PURCHASE of 200 PIECES 


of PONSON'S BLACK CACHEMERE SILK, 
direct from the Manufacturer in Lyons, 
at a considerable discount 
from the original price. 


200 Pieces at one price—5s. 94.; worth 76, 9d, 


Also wonderfully cheap 
Black Silks at 3s. 3d.; worth 4s. 6d. 
Black Silks at 3s. 11d. ; worth 5s. 3d. 
Black Silks at 4s. 3d.; worth 5s. 6% 
Black Silks at 58.; worth 68. 6d. 
Black Silks at 6s. ; worth 8s. 6d. 


Also a large importation 
of DEGOVE’S BLACK SILKS, 
@ most remarkable silk for wear 
ats, As cheap as ever sold, 
Patterns tree. 


Address—PETER ROBINSON, of REGENT: 


STREET, 
Nos, 256, 258, 260, 262. 


BLACK SILK COSTUME, 


MADE OF RICH LYONS SILE, 


for 5g8.; formerly 64 gs. 
for 7gs.; formerly 9gs. 
for 10g8.; formerly 14g8, 
Perfectly New Styles. 
Exquisitely cut and trimmed by French Artists, 


A 


hotographs and patterns of the silk free, 
Address -EETER ROBINSON, of Regent-street, 
. Nos. 256 to 262. 


NEW MANTLES AND MILLINERY. 


Beautiful Novelties are now being shown 
at PETER ROBINSON'S, of Regent-street. 


OR TWO GUINEAS 


and up to 
FIVE GUINEAS, 
FASHIONABLE COSTUMES in BLACK MATERIALS ; 
also Polonaises 
and Princess Dresses. 
At PETER ROBINSON’S, 
COURT and GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


VEG DRESSES. BALL DRESSES, 


BLACK NET, New, Styles, Elegantly made, 29s. 6d, 
TARLATAN, Novelties, in White, Black, &c.. 1 guinea, 
TULLE. Condition-keeping Tulle, 50s. 
Sketches free. Full material given tor Bodice. 
PETER ROBINSON, of Regent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. 


{ANTS DE SUEDE.—A capital Black 


Glove with White Welt, 2 Button, 2s.; 4 Button, 2s. 6d. 
At PETER ROBLNSON’S, of Regent-street. 


ESTABLISHED IN SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-NINE. 
ie RIDES and BRIDESMAIDS 
are invited to inspect at 
CAPPER, SON, and CO.’5 WAREHOUSES 

the various Qualities and Designs in 
Underclothing, Silks, Fancy Dress Materials, Costumes, Mil- 
linery, Mantles, Sheetings, lowellings, Table Linen, Blankets, 
Quilts, and all similar requisites tor personal as well as for 
household use. These Articles are all made up onthe premises, and 
Ladies can select at the counters their Silks, Linens, Laces, 
Madeira Works, Lungcloths, and other Fabrics, before they are 
sent to the various work-rooms. Lists, with prices, onapplication 

i Capper, Son, and Co., 

Gracechurch-street and Fenchurch-street, London, E.C, 


GPRING HOMESPUNS and SERGES 


EXTRAORDINARY.—A’ Manufacturer's STOCK now 
SELLING, at 73d. and 9}a. peryard. Brilliant Evening Colour 
Grenadines, a0 ttt meeeay att pets Lawns for Morning 

8, at 3¥d. per: . Patterns free. 
seep ere eOHN HOOPER, 62, Oxtord-strect, W. 


ONNETS and HATS.— For Style, Choice 


Materials (in all the New Shades), lovely Flowers, Feathers, 
extensive variety, combined with Moderate Prices, see G. W. 
JONES'S Stock, 101, Oxford-street. 


QHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA. —“The 


most perfect fitting made.’"—Observer. Gentlemen 
desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality should try 
ford's Eurekas, 30s., 408.,45s. half dozen, 
41 and 44, Poultry. Branch—308, Oxford-street, London, 


RESSES, GLOVES, FURNITURE, 


Valuable Papers, Drawings, &c.; Wearing Apparel of every 
description, however delicate, can be CLEANED from Grease, 
Oil, Tar, or Paint by using BENZIN & COLLAS without iejury 
of any sort to the colour or fabric of the article cleaned. sold in 
Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 1s, 6d., by all Chemists, London Depot, 
60, Oxford-street, W. 


HISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS§S, 


BALDNESS.—Rennie’s World-famed WHISKERINE 
roduces Hair in rapid bushy luxuriance, quick, certain. harm- 
less, Never disappoints, as over 50,0°0 in Army, Constabu s 
Clerks, Workmen, &c., gratefully testify. Full Packets, i 
for uré, 12 stamps, post-tree. Test one. Marvellously successfu. 
in obstinate cases, : 


O DESTROY SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


on Face, Arms, &c., without injuring skin.—Rennie’s 
World-tamed. DESTRUCTINE instantly eftectual. One 
writes :—‘: l am enthusiastic in recommending it; it always suc- 
ceeds,"’ Full Packets, plain envelo: D Pelt aa 8. 

J, RENNIE, Laboratory, 12, Anglesea-street, Dublin, 


HE ALBION MILK AND SULPHUR 
Ret ilo td peg he yb AN apie eB oe 
, w 
up che skin the mak ing gnoothnse and. logon, te 
u, re ‘a! 
bead 1h THE ALBYON SANATOBY SOAP COMPANY ton, 
Oxtford-street, London. 


STOCK OF 
SSRS. PULSFORD and CO., 


Successors to Youngman and Co., established over 40 years 
at 175 and 176, Sloane-street. 
The SILKS, Dresses, Mantles, Costumes, 
rapery, Ties, Fancy Goods, 
amounting to £6553 7s, 11d., purchased by 


ETER ROBINSON, 


for cash, at a large discount off, now on Sale at 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford-street, 
at extraordinary low prices. 


SPECIAL.—1000 PIECES 


(jf BISATLE SILKS, 


now being Sold at 2s. 54d. per yard. Patterns free, 
PETER HOBINGONS OXFORD-STREET, WwW. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, _ 
BAkodA SILKS. 


On MONDAY NEXT and Following Days the Stock 
of a Paris Merchant, consisting of Figured Damassés, 
known as Baroda Silks, will be Offered 
at 3s. 3d. per yard. Patterns tree. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


Silks! Silks! Silks! 
ee lees = 38. oe he Peay gs, 114d 
amassés, specially cheap, 38. . per yard, 
Silk Skirts from One Guinea, 
Silk Costumes, from 43 Es. 
Eight New Styles at that price. 
atternsand Lilustrations free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


NEW SUMMER DRESSES. 


Now ready, an unusually large ussortment in every 
variety OF fabric, adapted for the present and 
approaching season, 10g. 6d. to 42s. the Dress, 


FOREIGN PRINTED SATINES 


in designs of rare excellence, also in Plain 
Colours of every hue, 13s. 9d. the Full Dress. Patterns free 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


Bet BRITISH PERCALES. 


A large delivery of New Patterns. at _7}d. per yard. 
A New Fabric in washing materials, Osborne Lawn, 
checked, striped, and plain, 84d. per | yard. Patterns free. 


500 PIECES PURE ALPAOA, 


RICH DIAMOND LUSTRE, 


at 17s. 6d. the Full Dress. 
This elegant and useful material can be had in 
forty New Shades of Colour,—Patterns free. 


A SPECIAL NOVELTY IN SIXTY-TWO COLOURS. 


(ACHEMIRE DE PARIS (Registered). 


This elegant material is all wool, beautifully soft, 
and richer in its colourings than any article previous) 
introduced, One unitorm price, 21s. the Dress. Patterns fea 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
MANTLES and JACKETS, 


Jackets of Black Matalassé, 25s, 6d. to 4 gs. 
Jackets of Coloured Matalassé, New Shades, 38s. 6d. upwards, 
Jackets of Rich Silk, splendid variety, 3 gs. upwards. 
Jackets of Lyons Velvets, great choice, 4 gs. upwards. 


W ATERPROOF MANTLES, 


with Silk Hoods, also without Hoods, from 17s. 6d, 
Homespun and Tweed Ulsters, 17s. 6d. upwards. 
Achoice and varied assortment of the New and Fashionable 
Shaw! Fichu in Cashmere, Grenadine, Crépe de Chine, &c., 
plain and embroidered, from 7s. 6d. 


THE STOCK OF 
HILDREN’S JACKETS and COSTUMES 


receives daily additions, und already forms a very 
attractive collection, suitable tor all ages trom 5 to 16 years, 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


TLK COSTUMES. 


‘The Silk Costume Stock is being sold po specially 
low prices, commencing at 44 gs., with 
6 yards silk for Bodice; also 

richer quality Silk Costumes, designed specially 

for Evening, Dinner, and Promenade Wear, from 6} g8., 
in Black and all Colours. 
Patterns of Silks and lllustrations post-free. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


: A GREAT VARIETY OF 
M42 MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


Suitable for Summer Wear, 31s. 6d, to 7 gs. 
Costumes of fine Cashmere, trimmed Silk, 4 gs. upwards, 
Costumes of Vigogne, Matalassé or Beige, with 
Paletot te match, 58s, 6d. to 54 gs. 

Patterns of Materials and Illustrations post-free, 

A Special Sale of Rich Velvet Velveteen Costumes, 
trimmed Silk, at 49s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-street, London, W. 


JROWLANDS' ODONTO 


has been proved, by its Si ar par success of fifty 
years, to be the best Dentifrice for procuring White 
and Sound Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant 
Breath, being perfectly tree from all deleterious 
and acid compounds, which give a temporary 
whiteness to the teeth, but ultimately ruim the 
enamel. Sold by Chemistsund Perfumers, Price 
28,9d. Take no Odonto but Rowlands’, 


R.SUIN DEBOUTEMARD’S AROMATIO 


TOOTH-PASTE (Registered) has during 28 years been 
proved to be the best for producing healthy and dazzling ‘Teeth, 
and, when once tried, will always be used, lt gives a pearly 
whiteness to the ‘leeth and a sweet odour to the Breath. ‘Those 
who constantly use it never suffer from Toothache. Price 1s. 3d. 
and 2s. 6d., ot all Chemists and Perfumers; or, free by post tor 
16 or 32 corn of I. NEWBERY and SONS, 37, Newgate-street, 
London and J. Sanger and Sons, 150 and 252, Oxford-street, W . 


“ss PHE COAL-TAR SOAP. 
RIGHT’S SAPO CARBONIS 


DETERGENS.—Antiseptic, Detergent, Disinfectant. 
The most heulthful, agreeable, and refreshing TOILET SOAP in 
the world. By its dai 'y use, freedom from infectious diseases le 
secured; the complexion improved; pimples, blotches, and 
roughness removed; and the skin made clear, smooth, and 
lustrous. 
“In our penta it has proved most effective in skin diseases,”"— 
The Lancet. 
It is the only true antiseptic soap.’’—British Medical Journal, 
in Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists, 
W. V. WRIGHT and CO., Southwark-street, London, 
Oaution.—Beware of Spurious Lmitations, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your houses and use no other. This alone is 
the true Antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, Sea or Bilioua 
Sickness, having peculiar and exclusive merits. For the pro- 
tection ot the publicagainst fraudulent imitations I have applied 
for and again obtained a perpetual injunction, with costs, inst 
the defendant, Observe the genuine has my Name and Trade 
Mark on a Buff-Coloured Wrapper.—113, Holborn-hill, London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
l‘ver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels, The Ointmentis unrivalled 
in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, and rheumatism. 


COUGHS.—Cough is an effort of natureto get rid of a superfluity 


HE LONDON COUGH CURE.—A 


preparation strictly in accordance with the British 
Pharmacopeia, effectually arrests the direful consequences of 
Coughs and Colds by soitening and healing the coatings of those 
delicate parts ot the throat and chest, stimulating and assistin; 
ina pet manner the displacement of the aggrava' cause 0 
every Cough—congeuled phlegm or_ corrosive mucus.—BUTLER 
and CRISPS, Cheapside; Hooper, King William-street ; Sanger 
and Sons, 160, Oxford-street, W. Small Bottles 1s, 14d. 


pee. 
XGuSse LEVER WATCHES. 


Me: STREETER, LONDON, 
The only house in England for Standard 18-carat Gold Jowel: 


' ices, £1 to £1000. 
lustrated Catalogue of Jewellery and Keyless Watches of 
Mr. STRE. » 18, NEW BOND-STREET. 


Lonpon: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, 
the Parish of St, Clement Danes, in the county of Middioaes 
Groxce ©. LEIGHton, 198, Strand, aforesaid. 
¥ 19, 1877, 
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HIS MAJESTY ALEXANDER IL, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


SPECIAL WAR NUMBER OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, May 23, 1877.—2 
; RE PE pre ner ane ASME. SE RCI ie Ie RA LC aE eo 


een eee aaa aa 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. A TOUR: IN; BUSSTA: 


It isa favourite story with a certain class of political doc- BY AN OLD RESIDENT, 

trinaires that for all wars we are indebted to “kings and | If I were asked to describe Russia by a single epithet, I should 

princes,” and that a fraternal peace would reign if “the | ®Y that it was flat. Flatness is by far the most prominent 

peoples" had their way. There was, no doubt, an age when | feature of the country which stretches from the Polar Ocean 
é ; ee aa ; : to the Black Sea and the Caspian. You may travel many 

the personal interest of a king, the ill-temper or gcse ig ® | thousand miles by road and rail in that region without ever 

despotic prince, was all-sufficient to plunge a kingdom into 


; going up a steep hill or passing through a tunnel. If you are 
bloodshed; but for more than a century past popular passion, | fortunate enough to discover a hill or hillock and take thetrouble 
national jealousies and race antipathies, have been the master 


of ascending it, you are pretty sure to find that the horizon 
forces precipitating war; and the mighty conflict of which we 


is peculiar in Finland he feels to be a grievance, and he is ever 
ready to ventilate his grievances when he can find an attentive 
listener. Meeting foreigners in search of information, he at 
once launches into his subject. He reminds us that Finland 
was. long a Swedish province, and that the towns are still 
thoroughly saturated with the Swedish spirit. In 1809 it was 
conquered by Russia, and soon afterwards formally annexed to 
the Empire; but the Emperor of that time, AlexanderI., did 
not act in the way that Ivan Petrovich would have recommended. 
Instead of sweeping away the existing ‘stitutions and putting 
genuine Russian institutions in their stead, his Majesty en- 
deavoured to preserve as far as possibk what actually existed, 


on all sides is a straight line. Some of the rivers, it is true, 
see the beginning to-day is the latest illustration of this 


have on the one side a high bank, and, as you look up at it 
historical truth. Despotic as is the government of the Czar, 
and (unless we take Midhat’s Constitution to be a reality) 
equally so that of the Sultan, it is unquestionable that the 
struggle just opened has been the result of feelings which 
neither ruler was able altogether to control, certainly not to 
defy. During the past twelve months we have been hearing 


alternately that the war feeling in Russia was a help or a 


hindrance to the Ozar; one day that it was promoted to 
order, the next that it was forcing the Emperor’s hand. 
It may be safely assumed that the fatal turn which events 
have taken has been the result of no mere Court or Cabinet 
policy, nor yet of popular enthusiasm wholly antagonistic 
to the ruler’s will, butof a combination of both. That 
the lines of Russian policy, independent of the Slav agita- 
tion, have tended in this direction is too notorious; but 
there is abundant evidence to the eye of the careful student 
of recent events that the current of popular feeling in 
Russia had recently left the Ozar little choice but to acceler- 
ate his action in obedience to its force. South of the 
Danube a state of things very similar is seen. With or 
without the Midhat Parliament the Sultan would have been 
equally powerless to avert this war, on which Turkey rushes as 
if yielding to a resistless destiny. The revolution which swept 
Abdul Aziz from the throne; the ominous ease with which his 
next successor was put aside after a few weeks nominal rule; 
and, lastly, the startling coup by which the chief author of 
these great changes was himself struck down, all spoke the 
peril of the situation at Stamboul. In truth, at no time for 
some months past was it practicable for Sultan or Czar to avert 
acatastrophe. Long before the assembling of the Conference 
at Constantinople the opportunity for diplomacy had passed 
away. 

It is proverbially easy to be wise after the event ; but, 
even apart from the light which present occurrences cast 
upon the scene, one cannot compliment European statesman- 
ship on its proceedings since May of last year. It is 
hard to understand how a surprise so great could have befallen, 
where indications so steadily pointed in the one direction. In 
the middle of last July a highly influential deputation waited 
on Lord Derby in reference to the Eastern Question, and to 
that deputation the Foreign Minister made a speech which, 
singularly enough, seems to have been almost forgotten by 
commentators on our Government policy, although its import- 
ance must be apparent to those who recall the circumstances. 
His Lordship reviewed the whole situation, and pointed out 
the absurdity of gloomy apprehensions. He took up, one by 
one, the several European States which might be regarded as 
interested in Eastern affairs, and demonstrated with almost 
mathematical precision that neither one of them could think of 
war. Russian finances, not to speak of other causes, bound the 
Czar to the Peace. Austria was already too much embarrassed 
by the endeavour to maintain the necessary equilibrium of 
races in her dual system. France was engaged in the great 
work of recovery and reconstruction, for which peace and 
tranquillity were absolutely essential. Italy had enough to 
do, financially and politically, at home. Germany and Great 
Britain were alike devoid of ambition, and alike averse to 
violent action. Nowhere did his Lordship see any ground for 
uneasiness or alarm. 


Since no one will imagine the Foreign Secretary to have 
dealt otherwise than frankly with the July deputationists, 
it is nothing less than distressing just now to recall 
those assurances. If there is one man in the Cabinet on 
whose “long-headed”’ sagacity, prudence, and foresight 
the country has implicitly relied, it is Lord Derby. To 
most men who looked beneath the surface of things, 
the slow but steady and continuous march of events to 
their present position has been obvious enough ever 
since the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum by our 
Government. Were the Eastern Question a momentary 
quarrel, or a sudden complication between Cabinets, 
there might, indeed, be hazard and difficulty in forecast, so 
much would depend from day to day upon the decision of 
individual minds. But who does not recognise in it the culmi- 
nation of that ever-growing, ever-formidable problem which 
has been Europe’s constant trouble and greatest danger for 
half a century? Nothing that has occurred within the 
past fortnight should have been a surprise to genuine 
statesmanship. ‘This war is not the work of rulers or 
courtiers; it is one of those tremendous collisions between 


nations in which race and religious antagonisms create a 
fierce momentum to which the haughtiest potentates have 


10 yield. 


from the deck of a steamer or small boat, you may be disposed 
to call it a low range of hills; but if you goto the top you 
will probably discover that you have been the victim of an 
optical delusion. What seemed a range of hills turns out to 
be simply the edge of a tableland stretching away far as the 
eye can reach, and the secluded little valley which you 
expected to see behind the summit has no existence in reality. 

After flatness, the most prominent characteristic of Russian 
scenery is monotony. Russians often boast of the unexampled 
variety of scenery, climate, vegetation, and races which their 
country contains, and all they say on this point may be 
literally true. A land which stretches from the Arctic circle 
to the latitude of Rome cannot be monotonous to the eye of 
the geographer, botanist, zoologist, and ethnologist, when 
they sit in their study and survey the whole on a map. But it 
is not with such wide-seeing people that we have at present 
to do. The ordinary traveller who uses his own eyes and 
employs merely the ordinary means of locomotion cannot see 
more than a few square miles at a time, and cannot jump ata 
bound from Archangel to Tiflis. . Even if he travels by express 
trains, at the rate of five-and-twenty miles an hour, he will 
probably after an hour or two begin to long for a newspaper 


or anovel; and, if he sums up his impressions at the end of 


the day’s journey, he will find very little variety in them. The 
truth is that in order to get the impression of variety we must 
bring the various things together. It is of no use to be told 
that within the limits of the Empire there are ice-fields and 
luxuriant gardens, forests and prairies, reindeer and antelopes, 
cranberries and vines, fur-covered Samoyeds and swarthy 
Georgians, the stern grandeur of the Arctic regions and the 
soft beauty of the sunny south. We do not feel in travelling 
the variety which these words suggest. A hundred thousand 


people, when scattered over a large area, do not constitute a 


crowd. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that Russia is not a 
country for tourists. Even when, in the course of time, it comes 
to be supplied with good roads, comfortable hotels, and all the 
other conveniences of civilised nomadic life, it will never be 
part of “the playground of Europe.” Still, it ought not to 


be excluded entirely from the tourist world. If a route be 
chosen so as to include the most interesting parts and to omit 


as far as possible the regions in which flatness and monotony 
reign supreme, a summer vacation may be spent both pleasantly 


and profitably in the dominions of the Tsar. I propose now 
to make such a tour in the European part of the Empire; and, 
if the reader will kindly accompany me, I shall endeavour to 


fulfil the duties of guide and interpreter. 
As very much depends upon first impressions, it will be well 


to avoid the dreary route by Brussels, Berlin, and Kénigsberg. 


A continuous journey of four days and three nights in railway 
carriages, with no bit of variety except the very unwelcome 
one of crossing the Channel, does not to tend to make a man 
charitable in his judgments, and puts even abnormal good 


nature to a severe test. Besides this, the country to be traversed 


between the frontier and St. Petersburg, our first resting-place, 
seems dreary and desolate even to Russians. As we of course 


travel in summer, we had better brave the horrors of sea-sickness 


and go at least part of the way by sea. The sea route entails 
six days’ imprisonmentin a not very commodious screw-steamer; 
but that time can be agreeably diminished by crossing the 
southern part of Sweden by rail or canal-boat, and sailing 
from Stockholm to the coast of Russian Finland. As soon as 
we approach the land we can spend our time pleasantly in 
observing the strange forms of the bold, rocky coast; and, on 
arriving at Wiborg, we may leave the steamer and make an 
excursion to the Falls of Immatra, which, though not very 
lofty, are yery picturesque and have a certain grandeur of 
their own. 

We are vow unquestionably in the Empire of the Tsar, but 
we have some difficulty in believing that we are in Russia, for 
we hear no Russian spoken around us. In the towns the 
common language is Swedish, and in the country the people 
commonly speak Finnish, a very euphonious language of the 
so-called Turanian family. We do not require to go much 
beyond the guide-book to discover that the institutions are as 
little Russian as the language. Having regularly read the 
newspapers since the outbreak of the Eastern Question, we 
know that Russia is behind the Ottoman Empire in having no 
Parliamentary institutions; but Finland has evidently already 
had its Midhat Pasha, for it possesses both a Parliament and 
a Constitution. And a very curious Parliament it is, consist- 
ing of no less than four Chambers, each of which is composed of 
deputies from one of the four officially recognised social classes— 
the Nobles, the Clergy, the Burghers, and the Peasantry. For 
ordinary affairs the consent of three of the Chambers is 
sufficient; but in all matters relating to the fundamental laws, 
the rights of the various classes, and the raising of new taxes, 
all the four Chambers must agree. All this is very non- 
Russian, and shows plainly that Finland, though officially a 
Russian province, is not a part of Russia in the ordinary sense 
of the term. What is it, then? Here comes our old Russian 
friend Ivan Petrovich, who has been long settled in Wiborg. 
Perhaps he will explain to us the anomaly. 

Ivan Petrovich, though long resident in Finland, has not 
been at all contaminated by local influence. If the surround- 
ing Finno-Swedish atmosphere has-had any influence on him, 
it has been to develop his inborn Russian patriotism. All that 


and adopted the title of Grand Prinze of Finland. Hence 
arose all the anomalies of which Ivau Petrovich complains. 
Finland, he says, enjoys many privileges which it ought not 


to possess and escapes many burdens which it ought to bear, 
and, consequently, its inhabitants form a kind of privileged 
class in the Empire. Though they enjoy all the protection 


afforded to Russian subjects, both at home and abroad, they 


do not contribute to the expenses of diplomatic and consular 


agents, and, until quite recently, gave only one battalion to 
the army instead of 30,000 men, as they ought to have done. 
They have their own coinage, their own post office, their own 


national bank, and their own custom-houses, which do not 
admit many kinds of Russian goods. Above all, they treat 
Russians who live amongst them not as masters, or even fellow- 
countrymen, but as foreigners. 
Petrovich waxes pathetic, and condemns in the strongest terms 
the sentimental generosity of Alexander ‘. and his successors. 
In his words there is, amidst a govd deal of patriotic 
fanaticism, a certain amount of trun. 
quarter of the present century the Government did show a 
certain partiality to its non-Russian exbjects. It not only 
preserved the institutions of Finland ana the Baltic Provinces, 
but gave a kind of constitution to the Poles, and accorded many 
valuable privileges to foreign colonists from Germany and 
other foreign countries. 
apparently sound considerations of State policy, but they were 
none the less galling to the self-respect of genuine Russians. 
The Russian found himself less privileged than foreigners in his 
own country! And in many respects the system did not 
produce the desired result. The Swedes in Finland and the 


On this last point Ivan 


During the first 


These measures were based on 


Germans in the Baltic provinces became more and more 


exclusive, and resolutely resisted all Russifying influence; 


expressing, often in a very inconsiderate way, their want of 


respect and admiration for the Russian character and insti- 
tutions. The foreign colonists exercised little or no civilising 


influence on the surrounding peasantry, and remained 
foreigners even in the third and fourth generation; whilst the 
Poles did all in their power to transform their local autonomy 
into political independence, and to bring about the dismem- 


berment of the empire. In consequence of these unpleasant 


facts the Government has in recent years reversed its policy, 
and now strives to assimilate all heterogeneous elements. Of 
course, this attempt at assimilation, or ‘‘ Russification,” as itis 
termed, produces obstinate resistance. Finlanders, Poles, and 
Germans feel that they are more civilised than Russians, and 
consider Russification to be what an ingenious Irishman once 
termed ‘‘retrograde progression.” And, unfortunately, in 
this work of assimilation the religious element comes into 
play. In Russia, religion and nationality are so intimately 


interwoven, both in the minds of the people and in many of 
the forms of daily life, that they are practically almost iden- 
tical. However we may explain this curious circumstance, 


the fact is undeniable. A man may be born in Russia and be 
educated in Russian schools, he may be a loyal subject of the 
Tsar and occupy a high position in the public service, but he 
will never be a genuine Russian in the full sense of the term 
if he remains a Protestant or a Roman Catholic. Pure Russian 
nationality is only to be found in conjunction with Greek 
Orthodoxy; and, accordingly, the Government would very 
much like to see all its heretical and schismatic subjects 
enter the pale of the official Church. How far it endeavours 
to drive them in is a question which is at present attract- 
ing considerable attention, and the reader may naturally 
desire to know how far the current accusations are well 
founded. It is, however, by no means easy to arrive at the 
truth. When a Consular agent like Colonel Mansfield relates 
what he has seen with his own eyes, we may regard the 
fact as duly proved; but when he relates from hearsay what 
is said to have taken place at a considerable distance, his 
testimony must be accepted with extreme caution. In Poland 
especially this caution requires to be exercised. Anyone 
who has come much in contact with Poles must be aware 
that whenever their patriotic feelings and their hatred of the 
Muscovite come into play their statements are not remarkable 
for accurate truthfulness. Whatever may be the truth in this 
particular case, certain it is that the persecuting tendencies of 
the Russian Government are in general greatly exagge- 
rated. So long as Russians, or foreigners resident in Russia, 
adhere nominally to the faith in which they were born, and 
allow others to do likewise, they enjoy the most complete religious 
liberty. The Greek Orthodox, the Roman Catholic, the Pro- 
testant, and the Mussulman enjoy equally the protection of 
the State, and are free to worship God after the manner of 
their forefathers. But they are not all equally free to make 
converts. A distinction is made between converts and per- 
verts. A Roman Catholic or Protestant may pass over to the 
Greek Orthodox Church, but a member of the national Church 
may not become a Roman Catholic or Protestant. Though 
the Government is, under ordinary circumstances, strongly 
tinged with religious indifferentism, and makes no strenuous 
efforts to convert unbelievers, it does not allow the official fold to 
be diminished. Of course this is a very serious infringement 
on complete liberty of conscience; but, as comparatively few 
people desire openly to change their religion, it has not so 
much practical significance as might be supposed. Still, it is 
a blot, and a very serious blot, on Russian legislation; and it 
is to be hoped that the present Emperor, who has accomplished 
so many beneficent reforms, will see fit to remove this remnant 
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of old religious intolerance. To protect orthodoxy by the 
criminal code indicates surely a strange want of faith in the 
inherent excellency and pewer of Mother Church. 

But we have inadvertently wandered a long way from 
Wiborg. Let us return at once and get on board the steamer 
again. Perhaps at some future time we may hear the end of 
our friend Ivan Petrovich’s oration. He is anxious to justify 
to benighted. foreigners the policy of Russification, and can 
make a very plausible argument by showing that the so-called 
Finlanders, the dominant class, are not Finns at all, but 
Swedish intruders, and that the Russians, in opposing them, 
are defending the rights and liberties of the aborigines. Unfor- 
tunately, we have no time to listen to his ingenious defence; 
for the third bell has been rung, and we must bid him a hurried 
good-by. 

The first object of interest which we see from the steamer 
is Cronstadt—a name very familiar to English ears. From the 
distance it seems an insignificant island, but it is in reality one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world. So, atleast, Russians 
say, and I am not in a position to contradict them. Certainly, 
it kept at bay during the Crimean War a great British fleet, 
and since that time it has been immensely strengthened; so 
that now, if report speaks true, it could defend St. Peters- 
burgh against all the ironclads in the world. Shortly after 
passing it, we discover on the southern shore of the gulf two 
Imperial palaces, imbedded in trees—Peterhof and Strelna ; 
and soon afterwards we notice, right ahead near the horizon, 
a peculiar quivering light which looks like a great yellow 
meteor. An ingenious passenger, who is always on the look- 
out for the marvellous, assumes that it is a gigantic lighthouse 
constructed on a new principle; but his better-informed com- 
panion assures him that it is merely the sun’s rays reflected 
on the burnished dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the biggest 
church in St. Petersburg. 

It may be stated as a general rule that Russian, like 
Oriental, cities look very grand and beautiful from a distance, 
but lose very much of their grandeur and beauty by closer 
inspection. St. Petersburg exemplifies only the first half of 
this rule. Seen from a distance, it is grand and beautiful; but, 
unlike the great majority of Russian towns, it does not lose its 
grandeur and beauty when you enter it—at least if you enter 
it by steamer. The deep, rapid river, on which skim per- 
petually swift steam-launches and small rowing-boats—the 
far-stretching quays of massive masonry, half concealed. 
behind barges and steamers—the big, solid houses lining the 
quays on either side—the long, elegant stone bridge with iron 
parapet, behind which is seen the Academy of Arts, the 
Fortress, and the Winter Palace—the gilded domes of the 
churches rising above the whole and glittering red in the rays 
of the setting sun,—all this forms a picture of which the 
Petersburgians are justly proud. And the impression produced 
by this scene is not by any means dispelled by entering into 
the heart of the city. Here and there we may experience a 
sensation of bareness, and occasionally we may be reminded 
of “the city of magnificent distances ;’’ but this is probably 
because we are unaccustomed to cities laid out by an auto- 
cratic architect on land of no value. On the whole, the city 
is grandiose in style and proportion. The streets are for the 
most part wide and straight, and run at right angles to each 
other, but they are by no means so mathematically and pain- 
fully regular as those of Mannheim or Carlsruhe. They 
always start with the intention of going in a perfectly straight 
line, and this intention never encounters any opposition from 
elevations or depressions; but occasionally, when they meet 
with one of the numerous meandering canals, they forget for a 
moment their rigid principles and become flexible. The size 
of the houses, many of which contain a score of independent 
apartments, is in keeping with the length and breadth of the 
streets, and the squares, palaces, theatres, and churches are on 
the same colossal scale. ‘The Nefski Prospect—which is a 
kind of Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Oxford-street rolled 
into one—is certainly one of the finest streets in the world. 

In our character of tourists we naturally “do the sights.’’ 
They are, fortunately, not very numerous. First we may visit 
the Hermitage, which contains a second-rate collection of 
Italian and Spanish paintings and a first-rate collection of the 
old ‘Dutch masters. Then we may look into one or two col- 
lections of modern Russian pictures, showing very tolerable 
work, but nothing of striking originality. Ifwe care to see 
big halls and rich modern upholstery, we may walk through 
the Winter Palace; and, if our tastes be literary, we may spend 
an hour or two in the Imperial Public Library, which contains, 
among other curiosities, the library of Voltaire. The interior 
of the great cathedral and the other churches must be seen, 
but we shall find there nothing to detain us long. Indeed, 
the whole work of sight-seeing may be got through in 
a single day, and in the cool of the evening we can 
spend an hour or two in driving about the islands or 
gazing at the sunset from “the Point’’ a favourite 
rendezvous for those who are compelled to spend the 
summer on the banks of the Neva. We commonly asso- 
ciate St. Petersburg with ideas of snow and ice, costly furs 
and warm sheepskins; but in reality its inhabitants suffer 
quite as much from heat as from cold. During the long 
winter the ground is always covered with snow, the thermo- 
meter sinks occasionally to 30deg. below zero, and, when a 
cutting east wind blows, the noses and ears of foreigners and 
natives alike are in danger of being frostbitten. Then every 
house must have double windows and double doors, and every 
yoom must be heated with hot air or by an enormous stove. 
When you open a pane in the double windows, the cold air 
rushes into the room in the form of steam, and makes you 
modify your English ideas about the necessity of frequently 
airing an apartment. When you go out to walk or drive you 
must put on a long, high-collared fur coat, and cumbrous 
galoches to protect the feet. You perhaps feel inclined to 
have a run to get up the circulation; but, if the weather is 
very cold and bright, you had better check that impulse and 
content yourself with simply drawing your fur cloak closer 
around you, for any violent exertion in the very cold, bright 
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days leads almost instantaneously to loss of breath, precisely 

as on the top of a high mountain. The lungs, it would seem, 

can bear only a certain amount of very cold atmosphere, and, 

unlike over-zealous, unconscientious tradespeople, they refuse 

to undertake more work than they can perform. You imagine 

perhaps, that you will indemnify yourself for all these dis- 

comforts by an unlimited amount of skating; but in this you 

will probably be disappointed. The Russians are not a skating 

peopie. Snow falls almost as soon as the rivers and lakes are 
covered with ice, so that any long journey on skates is 

impossible. Once I succeeded, at considerable risk, in 
having a run of fifty miles on the Volkhof—the river 
which connects Lake Ilmen with Lake Ladoga—and the 
excursion was regarded by the natives as a wonderful feat! 
The more sceptical among them declared the story to be a 
myth, for such a thing had never been heard of. In St. Peters- 
burg, indeed, you may have much more skating than one ever 
dreams of in England. There the English colony started 
many years ago a skating club, and now the Russians have 
learned to make skating rinks; but the amusement has never 
become very popular among the natives, and St. Petersburg is, 
so far as I am aware, the only town in the Empixe where good 
rinks are to be found. And even here in the very cold weather 
skating cannot be had, for when the thermometer falls, to a 
certain extent (about—15 deg. Réaumur), the ice becomes hard 
as glass, and the skates, however sharp, will not bite. During 
the festivities which took place at the time of the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s marriage fears were entertained that the skating 
féte prepared by the English colony might be prevented in 
this way; nature, however, showed herself more propitious 
than was expected, and the féte proved one of the most bril- 
liant ever given on the Neva. Many people prefer the excite- 
ment of the ice-hills, or Montagnes russes, as they are called, to 
the tamer pleasures of the skating rink. If made sufficiently 
high and steep, these ‘hills’? enable one to enjoy all the 
pleasure which can be derived from being pitched out of a 
high window, without the absolute certainty of breaking one’s 
neck. Men of sporting tendencies can have a still more 
exciting kind of amusement in the form of a bear-hunt. It 
must, however, be admitted that bear-hunting is not quite 
such an heroic amusement as the name seems to indicate. 
There are, indeed, in some of the outlying provinces—so, at 
least, I haye been assured, but I cannot speak from obser- 
vation—a few peasants who may fairly be called ‘“‘mighty 
hunters,’ men who can go out alone into the forest 
and face old Bruin with nothing more deadly in their 
hands than a heavy wooden club and a long knife. Re- 
port says that somewhere in the Ural there is even a 
woman who regularly seeks such dangerous encounters, 
and always succeeds in bagging the game. But that is 
not the kind of bear-hunting which is practised by the 
amateur sportsmen of St. Petersburg. Since none of these 
gentlemen are present, I may tell you, gentle reader, in strict 
confidence, that the bear is always bought before it is shot. 
When peasants discover one of the shaggy fraternity enjoying 
his winter siesta, their first care is to find a purchaser, and 
for this purpose they send a deputy to some member of the 
sporting world in the city. A bargain is made (the sum 
depending on the distance of the lair from a railway station), 
and on the appointed day a party of sportsmen, armed with 
rifles, proceed to the spot. The beaters then go into the 
forest and endeavour, by howling and yelling, to rouse the 
bear and drive him to the point where the sportsmen are 
waiting to receive him. If the affair has been well arranged he 
has little chance of escape. Being of a naturally pacific dis- 
position, he tries to get away from his howling persecutors, 
and runs unsuspectingly “into the jaws of death.” ‘Thus, 
you see, gentle reader, amateur bear-shooting is not a very 
dangerous amusement. Still, if you have had no experience 
of the kind, you will do well to be cautious. Though your 
contract with the peasant may have been made in due form, 
remember that the bear has not signed it, and consequently 
does not consider himself bound to act as he is desired. He 
will make off if he possibly can; but, if he cannot, he may 
show in a very disagreeable way his instinct of self-preservation 
I have known several men 
who were mauled, and one good sportsman who was scalped, by 
bears’ claws. The rule you have to follow is—either make a 
good hit ora good miss. In the one case you disable your enemy, 
and intheother you enable him to escape. If you adopt a middle 
course and wound him, look out for your scalp! Before you 
have time to think of asecond shot you may find yourself in the 
savage brute’s embrace. Perhaps you may be released by a well- 
aimed, well-timed shot from one of your companions; otherwise 
your plight-will be miserable indeed. Your quality of British sub- 
ject, and all the real and imaginary protection of the Foreign 
Office on which you are wont to rely, will be of little service to 
you in that dread moment; for Bruin does his work swiftly, 
effectually, and without diplomatic formalities, and is no 
respecter of persons. The Autocrat of All the Russias him- 
self, in his own dominions, had a few years ago a very narrow 
escape of the kind. But for the timely aid of the two spear- 
men who always accompany his Majesty on such occasions, 
the bear would have caused some alterations to be made in the 
‘Almanach de Gotha, and have exercised a considerable and 
lasting influence on European History ! 

There is something at once solemnising and ridiculous in 
the thought that a humble quadruped, belonging to a family 
whose name has never been mentioned in connection with the 
suffrage, should be‘able—or almost able—in a moment of 
biind rage to modify the destinies of a great empire! Yet so 
itis. In England bears might swallow half a dozen Sovereigns, 
and even two or three Prime Ministers, without materially 
modifying the policy of the country; but in Russia the case is 
quite different. There the Sovereign can do as he or she 
pleases, and the Imperial decision may be determined by a 
very insignificant item in the chapter of accidents. There is a 
capital illustration of thisin the anecdotes told of the Empress 
Elizabeth. She was about to sign a very important treaty, 
which would have compelled her to declare war, when an 


indiscreet fly, regardless of the divinity that doth hedge 
an Empress, alighted near her pen and madea blot. The inci- 
dent seemed to her Majesty an evil omen, and made such an 
impression upon her that she laid the paper aside and never 
finished her signature. Thus a common little fly, with no more 
intellectual ability than is required to make a blot, had more 
political influence than the sixteen millions of inhabitants 
which at that time formed the population of the Empire! Se 


non e vero, e ben trovato. 


We have recently heard a good deal about the popular 


pressure to which the Tsar is supposed to yield; and some 
Russians even go as far as to assert that his Majesty never does 
anything contrary to the popular will. ‘Our Government,” 


say these, “though autocratic in form, is in reality repre- 
sentative. Though we have no Parliament, we have other 


means of expressing our wishes, and the Emperor cannot dis- 


regard them.’’ Certain Russians love to speak in this tone to 

foreigners; but they would never think of doing so to their 

own countrymen. If they really believe what they say, then 

it is a case of the wish being father to the thought. The 

Emperor is himself a Russian, and consequently to some extent 

under the same influences as his people; but he is quite 

capable of having an independent opinion or of adopting the 

opinions of a small minority, as he has done in the question of 
classical versus scientific education, and no amount of popular 
clamour can in such a case shake his determination. But is 
he not, ask certain other people, forced to yield to pressure of 
another kind? The whole country, say these, is undermined 
by revolutionary propaganda. The Tsar sits, as it were, on 
a volcano, and is obliged to let out from time to time a little 
of the explosive material, lest he and his whole family should 
be blown into the air. At the present moment, for instance, 
he has to adopt the Napoleonic ruse of making war, so that the 
attention of his more patriotic than loyal subjects should be 
withdrawn from home affairs. All this is utterly false. There 
does exist a certain revolutionary propaganda, which causes 
the Government a great deal of unnecessary trouble, but it 
has not the slightest chance of overthrowing the existing order 
of things any more than Fenianism has a chance of breaking 
up the British Empire. The great mass of the nation are 
devotedly and unreservedly attached to the reigning dynasty, 
and would strongly disapprove of anything which tended to 
limit the autocratic power. Not only the revolutionary ten- 
dencies, but even the legitimate constitutional aspirations are 
confined to a very small minority of the people, and what- 
ever the Tsar commands is certain to meet with no serious 
resistance. 

But to return. I was saying that the Petersburgians have 
to suffer as much from heat as from cold. Though the 
winter is long and dreary, it does not last all the year round. 
Some time in April or the beginning of May the warm weather 
comes. The snow melts, leaving oceans of slush in the streets, 
the sledges are replaced by wheeled vehicles, the ice on the 
river begins to move, the steamers and sailing craft which have 
been imprisoned for six months prepare for work, and the sun 
sends down a flood of heat, as if anxious to make up for lost 
time. Soon the grass, the shrubs, and the trees show signs of 
reviving, and in the space of a few days the bare branches and 
twigs cover themselves with the fresh, bright foliage of 
spring. This is the most delightful time of year in 
Northern Russia. Unfortunately, it is as short as 
delightful. Ere a few weeks have passed, the sunshine 
that was so pleasant after the long black winter, becomes 
oppressive. The bright verdure of the foliage becomes sickly 
grey, the air becomes heavy, the odours that glide about the 
streets remind one that the drainage of the city is far from 
perfect, the pleasant houses that one frequented during the 
winter months are one after another shut up, the accustomed 
faces are no longer met with in the streets, and those who are 
obliged to remain in the city feel like the poor orphan school- 
boy who does not go home for the holidays. Among the upper 
classes there are few such unfortunates. Those who cannot go 
to estates in the country or make a foreign tour find for the 
most part summer quarters in the islands, or at Tsarskoe Selo, 
Pavlofsk, Strelna, Peterhof, or some other place in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Then come the long, long midsummer 
days, when the night brings neither darkness nor coolness. 
How different from the ordinary conception of St. Peters- 
burg—the city of ice andsnow! All extremes of temperature 
are objectionable, but in St. Petersburg, where everything is 
arrangedfor winter, extreme heat is much more disagreeable 
than extreme cold. Let us, then, tarry no longer. We have 
“done the sights” as conscientiously as can be expected from 
a British tourist, so we may join the south-eastward exodus 
and pay a flying visit to Moscow. ; 


The railway by which we travel is one of the oldest in the 
country, and was constructed under the personal supervision 
of the Emperor Nicholas. That explains the massive style of 
construction. Nicholas was a man who loved to do everything 
in the grand style, and was not in the habit of accurately 
counting the cost. The Moscow Railway reflects his character 
truly in this respect. It runs almost ina straight line, because 
the Tsar so ordered it, and the principal stations are built ina 
massive—one might almost say a grandiose—style. At each 
of these the train stops long enough to enable the passengers 
to dine or sup copiously—an arrangement that necessarily 
causes considerable delay, but has some corresponding 
advantages. ‘The whole distance is about 400 miles—very 
nearly the same as that between London and Edinburgh—and 
the journey is made by express-train in about fifteen hours. 
This will seem slow travelling to those who are accustomed to 
the Flying Scotchman and the Wild Irishman, but it must in 
fairness be added that accidents on this line are very much less 
frequent than on the principal Engtish Railways. If Russian 
locomotives do not go so fast as English ones, they may at 
least plead in their defence that they are less addicted to 
running off the rails and dashing into goods-trains, 

The tourist’s first impressions of Moscow do not prepossess 
him favourably. The railway station is in the outskirts of the 
town, and the streets which lead to the central quarter are 
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narrow, winding, dirty, and execrably paved. The jerks and 
jolting would certainly prove too much for the springs of any 
English carriage, and try severely the traveller's musclés, 
sinews, and good-nature. But when he reaches the central 
part, if he have aught of the picturesque and antiquarian 
instincts in him, he will immediately forget any little personal 
inconveniences. There before him rises the Kremlin in all its 
quaint originality. He gazes with wonder, nof unmixed with 
admiration, at the high stone walls, the curious old towers, the 
venerable Cathedral with its gilded cupolas,and the grotesque 
Church of St. Basil, one of the most fantastic architectural 
conceptions that ever issued from human brain. And when he 
examines the details he finds most interesting objects that 
recall every period of Russian history. There are still remains’ 
of the time when Moscow was but one among many inde- 
pendent Principalities, and not always even primus intey pares— 
when all “the Russian land,” and Moscow as part of it, paid 
tribute to the Tartar Khan. Much more numerous are the 
remains of the period when the ancient city had risen high 
above her rivals, had thrown off the Tartar yoke, and had 
combined all the independent Principalities into the Tsardom 
of Muscovy. That was the period when Ivan III. ordered an 
Ttalian architect to construct the fantastic Church of St. Basil— 
when Ivan IV., surnamed the Terrible, broke the power of the 
proud old Muscovite aristocracy and quenched the republican 
spirit of Novgorod in the blood of 80,000 of its inha- 
bitants—when the Poles and Cossacks overran the country, 
and ruthlessly pillaged, murdered, and desecrated in a 
way that Bashi-Bazouks might have been proud of—when 
the mild, pious Alexis invited to his dominions all manner of 
cunning foreign artificers and soldiers skilled in the art of 
war, thereby paving the way for his energetic son, who was 
afterwards to be known as Peter the Great. Peter loved not 
the conservative Muscovites, and the conservative Muscovites 
loved him not. In order to carry out his vast reforms he was 
obliged to build a new capital and to transport thither the seat 
of Government; but Moscow retained, and still retains, the 
first place in the hearts of the Russian people; and once, at 
least, in modern times she has shown herself worthy of that 
affection. When, in 1812, Napoleon invaded the country, and 
fondly imagined that from the Kremlin he could dictate his 
own terms of peace, she forgot all selfish interests and nobly 
sacrificed herself on the altar of the Fatherland. 


Moscow and St. Petersburg represent in a very graphic way 
the two great periods of Russian history. The old capital has 
a look of antiquity and irregularity which show that, like the 
famous Topsy, it “‘growed;’’ whilst the new capital is 
regularly built, and bears everywhere traces of having been 
constructed according to a clearly-conceived plan. Russian 
history before Peter the Great closely resembles Moscow. 
Down to the time of the Great Reformer the country had a 
natural spontaneous life, struggling with difficulties as they 
arose and solving them more or less successfully by its own 
traditional wisdom. If the old Muscovite Tsars had any grand 
definite policy, it was to extend their dominions as rapidly as 
possible, and to retain all political power in their own hands. 
They had no idea of civilising their subjects or of constructing 
a symmetrical Administration according to the principles of 
political science. They were not averse to having in their 
service a few foreigners who knew something of architecture, 
artillery, and other useful arts; but they did noty go much 
further in that direction, and even that little was very dis- 
tasteful to their subjects. The ordinary Russian of that day 
regarded everything foreign as heretical and dangerous to sal- 
vation. He did not object to hard drinking, because that was 
a good old national institution, sanctified by immemorial 
custom; but he was very much scandalised by the sight of a 
tobacco pipe, because smoking ‘was’ a foreign invention 
patronised by Papists and Protestants. And in this, as in all 
similar matters, he could give a reason for the faith that was 
in him. The distinction between intoxicating vodka and the 
fragrant weed was founded on no less authority than Holy 
Writ, for is it not written that a man is defiled, not by that 
which entereth into hin—i.e., vodka—but by that which cometh 
out of his mouth—i.e., tobacco smoke. Whether they had 
equally good authority for the other parts of their con- 
servative creed I know not, but I do know that they stuck 
with great tenacity to their time-honoured customs and beliefs, 
and sometimes showed themselves ready to die rather than 
depart from what had been observed by their forefathers. 
Among such people it required a very strong and a very bold 
man to introduce even moderate reforms, and any ordinary | 
mortal, though strong and bold as his fellows, would have con- 
sidered it simple madness to attempt any sweeping changes in the 
social or politicallife. But Tsar Peter was notan ordinary mortal, 
He had that impetuous rashness and that reckless contempt 
for opposition which drive their possessor either to destruction 
or to a high place among historical personages. Having 
travelled in foreign countries, he had been charmed by the 
results of Western civilisation, and determined to introduce 
it into his own country, however unpalatable it might be 
to his people and their priests. The scheme was a daring— 
we might almost say mad—one, and certainly could be justi- 
fied by nothing but success; but it had that best of justifi- 
cations. Not that all Peter's schemes turned out successful. 
Far from it. Very many of his plans utterly broke down, and 
even those which had a better fate did not produce nearly all 
the beneficent results which he anticipated. But he did 

succeed in breaking with the past and putting his country on 
a new road. Russia was no longer allowed to “ grow ”’ after its 
own fashion. Its institutions were remodelled according to 
the political wisdom of Germany, Holland, Denmark, and 
France, and the upper classes were compelled to adopt the 
dress, and in a lesser degree the ideas, of Western Europe. 
The conservative tendencies of the nobles were extracted 
partly by the new schools and partly the old Anout, whilst the 
priests, monks, and ecclesiastical dignitaries were kept in order 
by the civil power. In short, the Tsardom of Muscovy, with its 
ancient venerablecapital on the Moskv4, was transformed into the 
Empire of Russia with 4 brand-new capital on the Neva. Up till, 


that time Muscovy had been considered an Asiatic Principality, 
and the Tsars had been regarded by the Christian Potentates 
of Europe pretty much as the petty princes of Central Asia 
are regarded by us at the present day; from that time onwards 
Russia was to be one of the European Powers, and her 
Imperial rulers were to have a hand in all the great congresses, 
conferences, and other ingenious expedients by which short- 
sighted, feeble-handed Diplomacy endeavours to preserve the 
public peace. 

The rapidity with which Russia has grown during these 
two hundred years is certainly amazing. In 1682 her geo- 
graphicalarea was about 5,600,000 English square miles ; in 1867 
it was about 7,535,000. The increase in her population is even 
more astounding. Between 1722 and 1857—that is to say, in 
less than a century and a half—it has risen from 14,000,000 
to 74,000,000! Wemay perhaps console ourselves with the 
thought that our own territory and population have grown 
with at least equal rapidity. If we include our colonies and 
dependencies, we may say that Russia is still small as compared 
with the British Empire. British India alone has more than 
double the population of all Russia! But in this comparison 
there is one important point which must not be overlooked. 
Our empire is sporadically scattered over the globe, and many 
parts of it are linked together by a band that may snap 
at any moment. Our colonies are really independent States 
which contribute little to the political power of the mother 
country, and some of them are even adopting protective tariffs 
for the purpose of excluding our manufactures and creating 
industries of their own. We cannot impose upon them 
any policy that does not suit their convenience; and 
even the nominal supremacy which we exercise over them 
will probably—at least in the case of several of them— 
not be of very long duration. Russia, on the other hand, is a 
compact territory with a highly-centralised administration. 
What the Czar commands becomes law, not only in the 
vicinity of St. Petersburg and Moscow, but in every part of 
the Empire, from the German to the Chinese frontier, and 
from the Polar Ocean to the northern slopes of the Himalayas. 
Within that vast area he can do as he pleases, and no one dares 
to oppose his will. Political prophets, who found their pre- 
dictions on materials invisible to ordinary eyes and unintel- 
ligible to the ordinary understanding, sometimes declare con- 
fidently that the great Colossus must soon fall to pieces. For 
my own part, I cannot lay claim to the gift of prophecy, poli- 
tical or other; but I must say I cannot discover any symptoms 
of this expected disruption. I have travelled in many of the 
outlying provinces and conversed with many of the inhabitants 
who are Russian subjects without being Russians in the 
ethnographical sense, and I have never discovered anything 
that seemed likely to grow into local political independence. 
Nowhere have I found what a German might call a healthy, 
vigorous “separatismus.” The Russian who lives long in an 
outlying province may adopt some of the manners and customs 
of the natives, but his political instincts and sympathies 
remain unchanged. ‘The idea of dismembering the empire 
probably never entered his mind, and if it is suggested to him 
it will sound in his ears almost as blasphemy. I have been 
told by an Englishman who travelled in Siberia, and who has, I 
believe, since published his observations, that he had found there 
the germs of a separate nationality. In Siberia, he said, a con- 
siderable part of the educated population is composed of 
Polish exiles and their descendants, who are neither Poles nor 
Russians, but Siberians. As the gentleman in question is an 
acute and conscientious observer, I do not venture to 
call his statements in question, but I cannot accept the 
conclusion that these Siberians are likely to found a separate 
nationality and acquire political independence. These men 
of Polish extraction form but a very small section of the 
people, and their numbers are not increasing nearly as rapidly 
as the purely Russian population. All Siberians have, it is 
true, certain slight peculiarities of character and manners 
which distinguish them from the ordinary Russian, but they 
are, so far as I have been able to observe, thoroughly Russian 
in feeling and sympathies. Indeed, it is often said by people 
competent to judge that, if you wish to find a genuine Russian, 
you must go to Siberia. There, it is said, you will still find 
the genuine Muscovite of the old type, uncontaminated by 
modern life and foreign influence. Say to such a man any- 
thing inconsistent with an unbounded, unquestioning devotion 
to “Papa Tsar,’ and you will see what effect it will produce 
on him—or rather, you had better not make the experiment, 
for in all probability he would consider it his duty to hand 
you over to the authorities. If Siberia has thus remained 
thoroughly Russian when communications were difficult, it 
will surely not become less so when the railway which is at 
present in course of construction has been completed. Every- 
where in European Russia the railways are rapidly destroying 
the little local life that; formerly existed, and the telegraphs 
havé diminished the little independence which the local 
administration formerly enjoyed. 

If we visit the Ethnographical Museum, which is one of 
the most interesting sights of Moscow, we may feel inclined 
for a moment to look favourably on the predictions of Russian 
dismemberment. We find there an immense collection of 
lay-figures, representing all the nationalities which profess 
allegiance to the Tsar. “And, truth to tell, it is a motley 
company!’’ There is the Samoyed, covered with reindeer skin 
from head to foot, and a hideous group of Fire- Worshippers 
from Bakou, wearing only a minimum of clothing—the squat, 
stunted Buriat, and the tall, stalwart Cossack—the uncouth, 
timid Tchuwash, and the agile, fierce Circassian—Tcheremiss 
and Votiaks, Bashkirs and Kirghis, Tartars and Kalmucks, 
Poles and Germans, Georgians and Jews, Persians and Lesgians. 
Turning to the religious statistics, we find an almost equally 
great variety—Greek-Orthodox, sectarians of every denomina- 
tion, Gregorians, Roman Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Moham- 
medans, Idolaters! Surely, in a nation which comprises so 
many races and so many religions, there must ke many 
dangerous elements of discord and disruption. No doubt there 
are; but the danger is not nearly so great as at first sight 


appears. Though there are many races, the Russians com- 
pose four fifths of the population. The Finns show the 
respectable number of more than four millions and a half, but 
they have no nationality, in the political sense. The word 
includes a dozen tribes, which have no common language, no 
recollection of political unity, no special bond of sympathy 
with each other, and which are being rapidly Russianised. The 
Jews amount to nearly two millions and a half; but in Russia, 
as elsewhere, the children of Israel have no separatist political 
aspirations. The only nationality likely to cause the Russians 
any serious trouble is the Poles, and they have very little chance 
of ever regaining their political independence, which would 
be a thorn in the side not only of Russia but also of Germany 
and Austria. The Baltic Provinces are sometimes supposed to 
have a better chance. The inhabitants, it is said, are Germans ; 
and though they have little power of their own, they may, perhaps, 
induce Bismarck, or one of his successors, to espouse their cause 
and unite them with the German Fatherland, from which they 
have been so long separated. To those who speak in this way it 
must be admitted that everything is possible; but it must be 
added that there are probable things and improbable things, 
and that the annexation of the Baltic Provinces by Germany 
belongs decidedly to the improbable. The majority of the 
population are not German but Finnish. The nobles and the 
commercial classes are alone German, and they cannot reason- 
ably desire annexation to Germany, for they would thereby 
lose the important advantages afforded them by their present 
anomalous position. The nobles supply avery large proportion 
of the Russian “ generals,’’ civil and military, and playa far more 
important part than they could possibly play in the German 
Empire. In like manner the commercial classes would greatly 
suffer by annexation, for the commercial importance of the 
provinces would be immensely diminished if they ceased to be 
Russian. 

In a country with so many nationalities you naturally 
expect to find an endless variety of curious primitive industries, 
and you think with pleasure of the neat, original objects that 
you. will take home as presents to your friends and relations. 
Perhaps you even dream of making a little Russian museum in 
your library, and are impatient to go to the bazaars. Let us 
go thither by all means. The bazaar is in the “ Chinese 
Town,” close to the Kremlin, so that on our way we can have 
another look at those picturesque old walls and fantastic 
towers. But don’t expect to find many curiosities for your 
museum, or you will inevitably be disappointed. Neither 
the Russians nor the various tribes which they have annexed 
are very remarkable for mechanical ingenuity or refined 
natural taste. In many parts of the country there are 
peculiar local industries; but of the articles produced 
very many—such as big boxes, tubs, stoneware jars, 
and wooden sledges—cannot be conveniently stowed away in a 
portmanteau; and others—such as nails, tar, and tallow—are 
scarcely suitable for presents. Still there are a few objects 
that will suit your purpose. Some heretical foreigners buy 
unconsecrated Icons as mantelpiece ornaments, and purchase 
largely cloth of gold and silver, from which ecclesiastical vest- 
ments are made, for the purpose of making window-curtains 
and covering drawing-room furniture; but it is to be hoped 
that you have sufficient veneration for things sacred not to 
encourage such a practice. You may, however, buy as a 
curiosity some specimens of the cloth of gold, much of which 
is extremely beautiful in design and workmanship. From the 
numerous patterns, many of which are commonplace and 
gaudy, you will have no difficulty in selecting specimens of 
genuine old Byzantine ornamentation. Then there are the 
enamels. If you can find a good old specimen of what the 
French call é¢maii cloisonné you may safely give a good price for 
it, and you will not regret your bargain. If nothing of that 
kind is to be had, you may invest in a few of the ordinary 
modern enamelled cups. Many of them are exquisite both in 
design and colour. The niel/o work, too, can be recommended. 
But the most thoroughly original of allis the lace and the 
embroidery on towels, both of which are made by the peasantry 
according to traditional models. Of late years several manu- 
facturers have been induced by the Director of the Industrial 
Museum to reproduce some of these native designs on various 
kinds of textile fabrics; but the experiment has not proved, so 
far as I can learn, a commercial success. The natural, 
unsophisticated taste of the peasantry has been corrupted, it 
seems, by foreign importations, and they now prefer vulgar, 
gaudy patterns to the old simple designs which they inherited 
from their forefathers. 

Perhaps you think of investing in some furs; but I would 
advise you to refrain, especially if you do not happen to be a 
connoisseur. The idea that furs may be bought cheap in 
Russia is a popular fallacy. If you wish a sheepskin there is 
no objection to your buying it here, but it will be merely an 
incumbrance during a summer tour, and useless to you at 
home. The higher class of furs are very expensive in Russia 
as elsewhere. I remember, a few years ago, a friend of mine, 
who shared the fallacy above alluded to, requested me to 
purchase for him the finest fur I could find in Moscow. Being 
a rich man, he carelessly added in a postscript—“ Money is no 
object. I wish my wife to have a really beautiful cloak.” In 
penning these words he contemplated, as he afterwards 
admitted, spending something like a hundred pounds; but, 
had I taken him at his word, I should have been obliged to 
send him in a bill for about two thousand pounds sterling! 
Beware, then, of giving carte blanche to a friend for the pur- 
chase of a Russian fur. Russians can detect the peculiar 
excellences of furs far better than we can; and therefore a 
really exquisite specimen—one that combines great warmth, 
extreme lightness, equality of colour without being dyed, and 
all the minor requisites which only the experienced eye can 
detect, will probably bring a higher price in St. Petersburg 
or Moscow than in Paris or London. 

- Now that we have completed our purchases, let us go 
and have some refreshment in a “traktir’’—a genuine 
national institution where we are likely to find some “ local 
colour.” There is a large one close by, and we are sure 
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to find there some good specimens of the Russian merchant | to making pilgrimages, and regard it as an occupation very 
useful not only with a view to eternal salvation, but also for 
the cure of bodily evils. 
have been effected in this way, when all the ordinary resources 
of medicine and magic have proved unavailing. The blind 
have been made to see, the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and 
I know not what more besides. 
wishes, no doubt, to put a question or two: Are these so- 
called miracles well authenticated? Might not the cures, 
even when proved as facts, be simply fortuitous coincidences ? 
Or, if this cannot be admitted, may we not assume that 
unusually strong faith may have some as yet uninvestigated 
physiological influence, which has nothing whatever to do 
with supernatural power? To all of which queries I must 
reply as the Scotchman did to his obstinate friend, who per- 
sisted in asking him whether a bee was a beast or a bird: 
“Don’t trouble me with theological questions.” 


class. 

The room, as you perceive, is not very large, and a con- 
siderable part of it is occupied by the enormous automatic 
barrel-organ, which reaches to the ceiling, and is intended to 
represent an entire orchestra. The instrament might perhaps 
be pleasant enough in a gigantic hallor Crystal Palace, but here, 
in this small, low-roofed apartment, it is simply deafening, so 
that we cannot but think, with all due deference to Muscovite 
taste, that. the £2000 sterling expended on its construction 
might have been more profitably employed. Such, however, is 
not the opinion of the native inmates, and they ought to know 
best. They thoroughly enjoy the harmonious din, and delight 
especially in the deep bass notes that make the building shake. 
In the music there is nothing Russian or peculiar. It is 
simply a Collection of the Italian operatic airs which London 
organ-grinders patronise, and the instrument is merely a 
magnified, intensified barrel-organ, such as a bilious man 
might see and hear in a horrible nightmare. Next to the 
organ the most conspicuous object in the room is the big 
samovar, or tea-urn, which likewise reaches almost to the 
ceiling, and has from its magnitude also a nightmare look 
about it. How many gallons of boiling water it may contain 
I know not, but I have no doubt that f the quantity could be 
calculated the result would .cause no little astonishment. It 
forms the centre of activity in the place, and round it collect 
the waiters— active, intelligent youths, dressed in white 
trousers and light silk shirts worn in the form of a blouse, 
who dart about like swallows. The third object in 
the order of magnitude is that portly Muscovite who 
sits by the window—as round and almost as capacious 
as the samovar. He has just finished his sixth tumbler- 
ful of scalding tea, and shows no signs of flagging. 
Had weak tea been the beverage in which the old Teutonic 
topers indulged, that worthy Slav might have held his own 
among them, and worthily upheld at the great drinking-bouts 
the honour of his race. As itis, he has no consciousness of 
being anything heroic, any more than the old giants were when 
they went about their daily avocations. He is merely drinking 
his tea in a quiet, steady, business-like way as a respectable, 
weighty Moscow merchant should do; and, as to the quantity, 
it is nothing more than he and his fellow-merchants are accus- 
tomed to. His neighbour, it is true—that lean, white-haired 
man—cannot keep pace with him, but that is not wonderful, 
for he is not a genuine Russian merchant—at least, he was not 
so born and bred. Though the two men are now on a certain 
footing of equality, both being weighty men on ’Change, their 
past history is very different. The capacious gentleman is the 
son of a peasant, and was in his youth a serf like his father. 
By his own efforts he scaled the ladder of fortune—no one but 
himself knows precisely how, for he never troubles his friends 
with autobiographical details; and now he is one of the richest 
men in the city. A stranger, judging by his appearance, 
might reasonably hesitate before lending him a shilling, but 
anyone at all acquainted with the commercial world of 
Moscow would know that his word is good for several 
hundred thousand roubles. His friend beside him is of a 
very different origin. He was born a noble, received 
a good education, and was for some time a pro- 
fessor in the University. He loved letters, but he loved 
financing still more; and when limited liability companies 
came into fashion he launched boldly into numerous specula- 
tions, and rapidly amassed a large fortune. The third person 
at that table by the window represents another category of 
merchants—a category that is as yet not very numerous. Like 
the portly personage, he is of humble origin; but, unlike him, 
he is a man of someeducation. His father, though not very 
wealthy, had been able to send him to school, so that now he 
is not only well grounded in the three R's, but can even speak 
French. His accent, it is true, is far from perfect, and his 
grammar is by no means faultless; but he can talk well 
enough for all practical commercial purposes, and that 
amply satisfies his linguistic ambition. The other guests 
almost all belong, like these, to the commercial world. Some 
of them indulge in caviar, sterlet, sturgeon, fish-soup, pickled 
cucumbers, buckwheat, and other favourite Russian viands, 
but the majority confine themselves to weak tea, flavoured with 
lemon, of which they drink appalling quantities. 


We must now, however, leave the ancient capital and take 
a glance at the provinces. To effect this we cannot do better 
than make a voyage down the Volga. We can get on board at 
Yaroslaff, and sail down with the current for five or six days. 
As the weather promises to be fine, we shall no doubt find it 
very pleasant. But how are we to get to Yaroslaff? As to that, 
there is no difficulty, for the distance is only about 135 miles, 
and there is a railway all the way. You calculate accordingly 
that the journey will take five or six hours, and that you will 
make it in the day time, so as to get an idea of the country 
through which the railway passes. If you really mean to do 
it in this way you must order a special train. Of the 
ordinary trains, including expresses, there is only one in the 
twenty-four hours, and it does not fulfil the required con- 
ditions. Instead of five or six hours, it takes eleven or twelve, 
and it starts about nine o'clock in the evening. We may, 
however, make a compromise. There is a morning train to 
Troitsa, about two hours’ distance from Moscow, on the 
Yaroslaff line. We can then spend a day agreeably in visiting 
the famous monastery, the name of which is as familiar to 
Russians as that of Canterbury is to Englishmen. Perhaps I 
ought to say “much more familiar,” for there are, I fear, 
many thousands of rural Englishmen who have never heard of 
Canterbury, whilst there would be great difficulty in finding 
a genuine Russian peasant, either on this side or the other 
side of the Ural, who has never heard of Troitsa. Often in 
some distant village, where you might think that the inhabit- 
ants had never been, metaphorically speaking, “half a mile 
from home,” you may light on old men and women who have 
not only heard of the famous monastery, but have also seen 
it, and can describe it graphically in all its details. The 
explanation of this is that Russian peasants are much given 


language, avail himself of the railways and other means of 


Many are the wonderful cures that 


The scientific reader here 


Whether these alleged cures are natural, supernatural, or 


mythical, the peasants believed in them as firmly as they do in 
Holy Writ—rather more firmly, probably, for they know very 
little of what Holy Writ contains, and they do know all the 
minute details of many such miracles. 
accordingly, a favourite occupation for aged peasants, and 
orthodox believers look on Troitsa and Kief with much the 
same feelings as the good Mussulman looks on Bokhara and 
Mecca, 
Russian pilgrimages are at all like those French pilgrimages 
that were so graphically described in this paper not very long 


Pilgrimage-making is, 


The reader must not, however, imagine that the 


ago. In Russia the ecclesiastical world has not yet been 


invaded by the spirit of modern enterprise. There are as yet 
no “ Cook’s Tourists’’ even in the secular world. The noble, 
it is true, who determines to visit one of the sacred places will 


probably “take the liberty to boil his peas,’ or, in plain 


conveyance; but the peasant still performs this part of his 
religious duties in the old ascetic style—trudging all the way, 
with staff and wallet, as his forefathers did before him, without 
knowing much about the road, and with very little money in 
his pocket. The word “ pocket,’’ be it remarked paren- 
thetically, is here used in a metaphorical sense, for the Russian 
peasant commonly carries his money, not in his pocket, but in 
his boot! 

Seen from a little distance, this Monastery of Troitsa—or 
more correctly, of St. Sergius—has somewhat the look of an 
old fortress; and well it may, for it was during several cen- 
turies a very strongly fortified place, and the valiant monks 
were always ready to defend it obstinately when occasion 
demanded. When the Poles and Cossacks overran the country, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, they did not suc- 
ceed in getting possession of this stronghold ; and the Superior 
played a conspicuous part in the patriotic movement by which 
those invaders were expelled. During the French invasion of 
1812 it had similar good fortune, or, to speak more reverentially, 
it was again miraculously saved from the sacrilegious hands of 
heretics and unbelievers. At that time the French troops 
desecrated the churches in the Kremlin of Moscow, appropriated 
all the valuables they found in them, and showed their 
enlightened hostility to superstition by disinterring and treat- 
ing contemptuously the bodies of saints and martyrs. Hearing 
that there was a famous and wealthy monastery about forty 
miles to the north, they sent some troops thither, it is said, for 
the purpose of desecrating and pillaging; but the troops some- 
how lost their way, or were afraid of venturing too far from 
the main army, and never reached their destination. So, at 
least, I have been told; but I have no guide-book at hand to 
verify the statement. Whether true or not, the story is at 
least edifying, and teaches the moral that the Monastery of 
St. Sergius is still, even in modern times, under the special 
protection of Heaven. Had the French succeeded in taking 
the place they would have been well rewarded for their trouble, 
for the Treasury contains ecclesiastical vessels, vestments, and 
other objects of enormous value. One may behold there, in 
the course of a few minutes, more pearls than one is likely to see 
elsewhere in a lifetime. What their quality is I know not; butif 
itis at all in proportion to their quantity, then, I think, itis a pity 
that an institution, which is by no means fabulously rich, 
should keep such an enormous capital in an unproductive 
form. Might not the precious stones be sold and the interest 
of the capital devoted to education or some benevolent 
purpose? Such is the idea that naturally occurs to the secular 
mind; but secular minds, I have been told, ought not to 
meddle with ecclesiastical, and especiaily with monastic affairs. 
To a suggestion of the kind any of the monks might reply :— 
‘Our present riches are nota tithe of what we formerly :pos- 
sessed. In old times we had vast landed possessions and 
thousands of serfs, and people of all classes gave us of their 
abundance. Now all is changed. Our lands and serfs were 
confiscated without compensation a century ago, and the 
voluntary contributions do not flow in so liberally as of old. 
Notwithstanding all that, we feed the hungry and do much 
for education. If you look into that large hall over the way 
you willsee a goodly number of pilgrims eating the dinner 
provided for them free of charge, and if you visit those other 
buildings you will find that we have a theological academy 
which we have no need to be ashamed of. Many Bishops and 
Archbishops of the Russian Church have received their educa- 
tion there. Besides this, we have prosperous schools. The 
vessels and vestments you saw are for us sacred things, which 
should not be sold. Man does not live by bread alone.” 

Though the monks may be expected to bear constantly in 
mind this last dictum, the creature comforts are not entirely 
neglected in Troitsa. There is a tolerable hotel belonging to 
the monastery, and here we can have not only the delicate 
karassi, which are caught in the ponds close by, but also beef, 
mutton, and other viands from which monks are debarred by 
the rules of the Church. All monks in Russia follow the rules 
of St. Basil—or, at least, profess to follow them, which we may 
charitably suppose for our present purpose to be the same 
thing—and these rules prohibit the use of animal food. They 
are binding, however, only on those who take the vows, so that 


we may enjoy a good dinner of the ordinary kind without 
qualms of conscience. 
about and conversing with the pilgrims, many of whom come 
from great distances, and in the evening we return to the 
station and continue our journey. Soon the night closes in 
but we do not thereby lose much in the way of scenery. The 
country which we traverse is, like nearly the whole of the 
northern half of Russia, a land of forest and morass, with here 
and there a village and an adjoining patch of cultivation. By 
the time we reach Rostoff, the only place of interest on the 
route, the sun has already risen. 
and was in ancient times the capital of an independent princi- 
pality, the Princes of which were rivals of the Princes of 
Moscow. 
trusted—still extant, and one member of it is at this moment 
what we should call Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 
departed, and the city has become an ordinary provincial town, 
celebrated chiefly for its annual fair. 
monasteries in the town and suburbs, and one of them is 
curious as having been founded by a Tartar! This will seem 
to modern ears a somewhat startling announcement, but in 
reality it contains nothing very wonderful or improbable. 


The afternoon we spend in strolling 


Rostoff is a very old town, 
The family is—if genealogical records are to be 


But the glory of the family has long since 
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Remember that the Tartars were not always Mohammedans. 
When they conquered Russia, in the thirteenth century, they 
were Pagans, with a rude polytheism of some kind, but with 
none of that religious intolerance which Monotheism 
engenders. All foreign religions they treated with im- 
partiality, and even with a certain respect. With the 
Russian clergy they lived on very good terms, and one of 
the Khans used to attend occasionally a Christian place 
of worship. ‘Tartar princesses who married Russian 
princes, and Tartar nobles who entered a Russian 
Prince’s service, naturally adopted Christianity, just as 
Protestant Princesses of the present day join the Greek 
Orthodox Church when about to marry the heir apparent to 
the Russian throne. Even missionaries, it seems, were allowed 
to visit the Tartar camp, and by these various means a certain 
number of Tartars became Christians. Thus it was that the 
son of a certain Khan founded a monastery at Rostoff, and 
after his death he became a saint of the Russian Church! 
Unfortunately, the mass of his people did not follow his 
worthy example. On the contrary, they adopted Moham- 
medanism, and from that time there were no more conversions 
to Christianity. We have here an instance of those apparently 
fortuitous events which exercise an incalculable influence on 
human history. If the Tartars and their cousins the Turks 
had adopted Christianity instead of Islamism how different the 
history of Eastern Europe would have been! 


After leaving Rostoff, which, by-the-way, must not be con- 
founded with the town of the same name on the Don, we 
arrive in about two hours at Yaroslaff, which was also at one 
time the capital of an independent principality. Itis a very 
fair specimen of Russian provincial towns. What strikes the 
traveller most is the large number of churches—a peculiarity 
which gives the place a picturesque appearance. Like Russian 
churches in general, they have bright green roofs, out of which 
rise one or five painted cupolas—green, blue, or gilt—and some 
of them have curious, picturesque belfries. The interior of 
the town is less pleasing than the view from a distance. The 
streets are infamously paved; very many of the houses are in 
a by no means satisfactory state of repair; and there is in 
general a look of carelessness and squalor. After the churches 
and monasteries, which seem to be out of all proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, the largest buildings are the 
Government offices, which look into ja vast open space— 
something between a square and a big fallow field or wilder. 
ness. Running parallel with this open space, behind a row of 
irregular houses, is the Promenade—a long, shady walk, over- 
looking the river and the flat country beyond. If tradition is 
to be trusted, this Promenade had a rather curious origin. 
The story deserves to be recorded, as illustrating “the good old 
times” which have only recently passed away. It was, as 
nearly as I can recall, to the following effect :—Sometime 
during the first quarter of the present century a fabulously rich 
merchant of the town was convicted of forgery and sentenced 
to transportation for life. Under ordinary circumstances this 
commercial Orcesus might easily have escaped, for he was 
willing to pay a very large sum for his release, and the Russian 
officials of that time were fearfully corrupt; but the Governor 
of Yaroslaff happened to be, by some accident, an honest man, 
and stubbornly refused to be bribed. In spite of refusals, 
the efforts were continued, and at last it occurred to the 
Governor that the sums offered him’ might be usefully 
employed for some public object. A proposition was there- 
fore made to the culprit that if he would give 150,000 roubles 
(I think that was the sum, but perhaps my memory deceives 
me) for the construction of a promenade on the high bank of 
the river, he would be allowed to escape the penalty of the 
law. The proposal was accepted, and the money paid, and 
then began the process of effecting the arrangement with all 
the appearance of legality. This is the most curious part of the 
affair. Though the Governor was a powerful man and could 
do all manner of unlawful things, he had to respect all forms 
and formalities most scrupulously, like an ordinary mortal. A 
little official comedy, thereiore, had to be played. One docu- 
ment certified that the prisoner had died, and another, duly 
signed, gave the results of the post-mortem examination. 
Then the coffin, which was supposed to contain the remains of 
the deceased, received the rites of Christian burial, and some 
more official documents were drawn up and signed. Every- 
thing was done in such perfect order that had the affair been 
afterwards investigated it would have been found that no 
irregularity had been committed. And no one had any reason 
to complain. The culprit got off with a heavy fine, which 
taught him, let us hope, to avoid forgery for the future; the 
Governor had the satisfaction of feeling that he had conferred 
a great benefit on the town, and the inhabitants received a 
very agreeable promenade without being obliged to pay for its 
construction. That the story is absolutely true 1 cannot 
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venture to assert, but I may say that it was told to me by one 
of the worthy Governor's successors in office. 

At the end of the Promenade, overlooking the river and the 
wilderness aforesaid, stands a long, high edifice, built originally 
in the barracks style of architecture, but now adorned, some- 
what incoherently, with Corinthian columns. This is the 
Lyceum, founded for the benefit of the nobles of the province 
by a member of the wealthy Demidof family, and now trans- 
formed into a school of law for the benefit of the whole 
Empire. There are juridical faculties in all the Universities— 
in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, Kief, Odessa, and Dorpat— 
but this is the only public school devoted exclusively to 
the study of law. Let us enter and get some idea of what a 
Russian school of law is. We cannot but be charmed by 
the general appearance 
of the interior. The 
rooms are large, well 
ventilated, scrupulously 
clean, and in every re- 
spect admirably  ar- 
ranged. Here is a 
framed document show- 
ing the course of study. 
The completeness of it 
is very surprising, and 
certainly not to be ex- 
pected in this out-of- 
the-way corner of the 


world. There are lec- 
tures on all kinds of 
law—Roman, Russian, 
commercial, criminal, 
international—and also 
on cognate subjects, 


such as juridical phi- 
losophy, political eco- 
nomy, and finance. “If 
we had only such a 
school of law in Eng- 
land!” we involuntarily 
exclaim as we read the 
programme. A sceptic 
might, perhaps, remind 
us of the French pro- 
verb, “ Qui trop embrasse 
mal étreint;’’ and it 
must be admitted that 
nowhere has the maxim 
more frequent appli- 
cation than in Russia. 
Youths who try to 
master all these sub- 
jects in three or four 
years are apt to get a 
mere smattering of 
many things without 
thoroughly mastering 
any. But afew minutes’ 
conversation with the 
enlightened director 
suffice to allay our fears 
on this score. Whilst 
maintaining that a 
course of study should 
be wide and “‘lib-ral” 
in the best sense of the 
term, he recognises that 
the students should con- 
fine their best energies 
to a few fundamental 
subjects, and regard the 
others as merely sub- 
sidiary and comple- 
mentary. From the 
class-rooms we pass to 
the library, where we 
find over 9000 inde- 
pendent works—perhaps 
twice as many volumes— 
in various European lan- 
guages. We are pleased 
to observe that English 
historical and _philo- 
sophic literature is 
largely represented. But 
the most interesting 
part at the present mo- 
ment is a very remark- 
able collection of books 
relating to the Slavonic 
provinces of Turkey, and in general to the Eastern 
Question. On that subject we can get here the most complete 
information. All important contributions from Germany, 
France, and the Slavs themselves are at hand; and if we 
wish to know what has been said on that most intricate 
of questions in the British Parliament we have only to 
turn to “Hansard,” a complete copy of which is to 
be found in the room devoted to periodical literature. 
Altogether, the arrangements are so well adapted to the 
wants of the studious that we feel inclined to sit down and 
begin at once along course of reading and study. But we 
must not yield to the temptation, for our time is short, and a 
great part of our proposed tour lies before us. We must hurry 
on, therefore, more quickly than we have hitherto done. 

The Volga need not detain us very long. If we made the 
voyage in the flesh we should have to devote to it at least five 
or six days; but making it as we are doing, we may accomplish 
it in a very few minutes. The banks on both sides for some 
time after leaving Yaroslaff are flat and uninteresting, and, 
with the exception of the large and much-yenerated monastery 


| 


to the right, we notice nothing worthy of special attention till 
we reach Kostroma, a considerable town, picturesquely situated 
on a bit of rising ground to the left. Had we time to dis- 
embark here we should be sure of a hearty welcome from the 
worthy Vice-Governor, a hospitable gentleman who loves 
everything English—our faults and vices, of course, excepted— 
knows English literature better than many educated English- 
men, and speaks our language as fluently and correctly as his 
mother tongue. Let us employ the few minutes at our dis- 
posal to pay our respects to him, and then go on by the 
steamer. Thenight is spent in groping our way cautiously 
among shoals and sandbanks, and some time on the 
morrow we arrive at Nizhni-Novgorod. As the Great 


Fair is at present going on, we must remain here for at least a 


can at all times be forded by those who prudently provide 
themselves with high boots. For those who wish to study the 
peculiar conditions of Russian trade, two or three weeks may be 
profitably employed here, but the mere tourist who is in search 
of nothing more serious than “first impressions”’ will find a 
few hours quite sufficient for his purpose. By that time he 
will have seen specimens enough of the big burly Russian 
merchant, the patient, listless peasant, the unmistakable, 
irrepressible Jew, the picturesque Georgian, the polite, keen- 
eyed Persian, and the numerous kinds of merchandise which 
these various personages offer for sale. 

At Nizhni we leave the small, uncomfortable, flat-bottomed 
steamer in which we have hitherto travelled, and get on 
board a large commodious steamer built on the American 
model and resembling 
closely those that ply 
on the Hudson and the 
Mississippi: From the 
spacious upper deck we 


can enjoy at our ease 
what little scenery there 
is to see. The left bank 
is flat and uninterest- 
ing, but the right bank 
sometimes rises to a 
considerable height in a 
gently sloping fashion, 
and occasionally a town 
or village is seen on the 
slope. On both sides 
there are pretty bits of 
wooding, and on the 
whole the scenery, 
though tame, is’pleasing 
enough; but we miss 
sadly everything like 
historical associations. 
More and more we feel 
that we are in a strange 
land—a land with which 
we have few bonds of 
sympathy. The names 
of the places we pass 
are to us but empty 
sounds, which convey 
no idea and awaken no 
old memories. A learned 
Russian friend who over- 
hears this remark comes 
up and assures us we 
are quite wrong. The 
country through which 
we are passing, has, he 
says, its historical asso- 
ciations, like other 
countries. ‘To the north 
lies the land of the 
Tcheremiss, and to the 
south the land of the 
Tchuvash, and in both 
of them many a stub- 
born battle was fought 
between Russians and 
Finns. In this valley 
of the Volga many a 
time the Tartar hordes 
swept along like a 
whirlwind, spreading 
death and devastation 
in their track. There, 
beside that old monas- 
tery, sacred to Macarius, 
is a spot which for every 
Russian must be classic 
ground, for it is there 
that was held, in ancient 
times, the Great Fair 
that is now held at 
Nizhni. When we reach 
Kazan, and our friend 
points to the town and 
relates to us how it was 
once the capital of an 
independent Khanate, 
how it was captured by 


A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF OF DAGHESTAN, 


few hours. All who take the least interest in Russia have | 


heard of this great annual gathering, which is sometimes 
spoken of as if it were one of the seven wonders of the world. 


We must not, however, expect to find anything very wonderful. | 


In former times, perhaps, when Russian commerce was in a 
more primitive condition, the Great Fair was really a most 
interesting institution. Old men relate how numerous 
merchants from China and from all the petty states of Central 
Asia used to bring their goods hither for sale ; and how landed 
proprietors from all parts of the country used to come hither 
for the purpose of laying in their yearly supply of household 
goods. But all this has been to a great extent modified by 
the construction of railways and similar causes. Traders and 
purchasers still come from all parts of the country, but they 
are by no means so numerous; and the number of Asiatics 
which one meets is very small. Much has been done, however, 
for the convenience of those who do come. Instead of the 
miserable wooden sheds in which the merchandise was formerly 
stored, there are now long rows of brick buildings; and the 
spaces between them, though muddy enough in wet weather, 


Ivan the Terrible, and 
how many a_ brave 
Russian found a grave 
before its walls. At 
the junction of the 
Volga with the Kama, which comes down from the Ural 
Mountains, he can point to a monument still more ancient 
and venerable. Not far from the river, and almost visible 
from the deck of the steamer, stand the ruins of the old 
town of Bolgari, an ancient capital of the people who are 
now settled to the south of the Danube and are known by 
the name of Bulgarians. Next comes, high up on the lett 
bank, the town of Simbirsk, about which there is not much to 
be said, except that it was almost entirely destroyed by fire 
some fifteen years ago, and has since been rebuilt. But when 
the Zhiguli hills heave in sight our amiable, self-constituted 
cicerone waxes eloquent. “There,” he exclaims, “ are hills 
rich in traditions as the Rhineland, and once frequented by 
freebooters daring as those of the Scottish Highlands, whom 
Walter Scott has immortalised! This is the country rendered 
for ever memorable by the exploits of Stenka- Razin and 
Pugatcheff! Here”——. But the other glorious memories of 
this classic region must remain undescribed, for at this point 
our guide’s raptures are interrupted by a friend of his, who 
has been listening impatiently to the tirade for some time, 
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and now, coming up and tapping him on the shoulder, 
remarks —‘‘ Look here, Nicholus, son of Nicholas, how is 
wheat selling in Piter (St. Petersburg)? Let us go down 
stairs and drink a little glass of bitters; it’s near dinner- 
time!” 

After dinner and all next day our amiable friend continues 

his efforts to make us feel that we are passing through classic 
ground. He compares Samara to Chicago—for some in- 
scrutable reason best known to himself—and Saratof to several 
Italian cities, and has stories to tell about many of the places 
which we pass. But all his efforts are in vain, and his elo- 
quence finds no response in our hearts. If he lives long 
enough he may find more sympathetic listeners in our grand- 
children, who will doubtless have Russian history and every- 
thing else at their fingers’ ends, and may perhaps experience 
some kind of thrill from the mention of such names as 
Monomach, or Mistislaf the Brave. For us even such com- 
paratively modern names as Stenka-Razin and Pugatcheff are 
simply names and nothing more, and when we reach Tsaritsin 
we think we have had quite enough of Volga scenery. Instead 
of going on to Astrakhan, as our friend advises, we leave the 
steamer and cross over to the Don, which is only about thirty 
or forty miles distant. Whilst driving through the town, pre- 
paratory to starting, we notice one thing that is very charac- 
teristic. On the market-place and close to the railway station 
we observe two strange-looking tents, and on going nearer, we 
see that it is a little colony of Kalmucks. Such are the 
curious contrasts to be found in Russia—pastoral nomads and 
railway porters within a stone-throw of each other. 

After a fearful amount of jolting on the execrably con- 
structed railway, which here connects the Volga with the Don, 
we reach Kalatch and get on board the steamer. The scenery 
of the Don is still less interesting than that of the Volga, and 
the navigation, in spite of the flat bottoms and small draught 
of the steamers, is still more intricate and difficult. We have, 
however, the feeling that we are at least in a semi-historical 
country. We have all heard of the famous Cossacks of the 
Don—though we may know little about the details of their 
history and their long struggle with the Tartars—and, accord- 
ingly, we look with interest at the specimens which we meet 
on board. Fine, big, muscular fellows they are, and much 
more amiable and communicative than their exterior would 
lead us to suppose. Report says that their old marauding 
tendencies are not yet completely eradicated ; but we have no 
means of testing the truth of this assertion, and we know that 
reports—even when official—are not always to be trusted. 
They are not a peculiar race, as is often supposed, but 
genuine Russians—the descendants of men who in old 
times fled from the central provinces to the Steppe, where 
they could lead the life of ‘bold borderers.’”” From their 
habit of capturing Tartar women they became to some 
extent a mixed race; but this admixture of Tartar blood 
was never very great, and did not much affect their character. 
Many of them, especially on the lower Don, are of dark com- 
plexion, and do not much resemble the fair-haired peasant of 
the north; but their features are thoroughly European, and 
they are thoroughly Russian both in language and sentiment. 
If you happen to hold any peculiar theory about the Cossacks 
being Tartars you had better not mention it in their presence, 
for they would consider the idea an insult, and they are not 
yet sufficiently imbued with the scientific spirit to discuss such 
questions with coolness and impartiality. They now compose 
a kind of irregular cavalry, and are of great use insuch expe- 
ditions as the Russians have to make occasionally in Central 
Asia. How far they may be used effectively in a more regular 
kind of warfare we shall probably have an opportunity of 
judging in the course of the next few months. Two good 
qualities, at least, they undoubtedly possess; fhey are indi- 
vidually brave, and they have the talent of being able to live 
and thrive where regular troops would starve. No doubt, in 
the present war they will thoroughly enjoy a brush with their 
old enemies the Circassians, and there will probably be a good 
deal of “‘ paying off old scores.” 

On arriving at Rostoff—not, of course, the Rostoff already 
alluded to—near the mouth of the river, we find a railway 
that will convey us to the foot of the Caucasus. So recently 
as three years ago this journey had to be made with post- 
horses, and those who have made it in that primitive fashion 
will certainly congratulate themselves that it can now be done 
in amore rapid way. To see a country and to know some- 
thing about it, posting is a much better means of travelling 
than railways, and under ordinary circumstances the intel- 
ligent traveller will willingly bear the additional discomforts 
and annoyances for the sake of the additional advantages. 
But in a region like that which stretches from the mouth of 
the Don to the Caucasus these advantages form a poor com- 
pensation for the tedium and discomforts of the journey. 
The country is solemnisingly flat and very thinly populated, 
and between the post stations there is nothing to be seen but 
bare steppe. The only point of interest on the route is 
Piatigorsk, where five high isolated hills rise abruptly from 
the plain, and some rich mineral springs have created a town 
of considerable size and importance. From Piatigorsk onwards 
the route is more interesting, for in clear weather the main 
range of the Caucasus is clearly visible. Slowly but surely 
it approaches, increasing every hour in grandeur, till we find 
ourselves in Vladikavkaz on the Terek—a small town com- 
manding the entrance to the famous Dariel pass. 

The British tourist who carefully maps out his route before 
starting, and endeavours to cram as much as possible into his 
programme, generally finds when he has got over three fourths 
of the ground that he is considerably behind time. Not having 
made sufficient allowance for delays and digressions, and being 
obliged to finish his journey within a given time, he is com- 
pelled to scamper over the remuinder of the route at American 
speed, to the wonderment and pity of foreign tourists of more 

sluggish temperament. Here, at the foot of the Caucasus, we 
find ourselves in this predicament. Before us lie the great 
Caucasian range and Transcaucasia—a little world in them- 
selves—in which we might spend usefully and agreeably a 


whole summer; but already our time is nearly exhausted. We 
must drive hurriedly through the Dariel Pass, admiring, of 
course, the grand scenery as we go, but refraining from all 
excursions in those tempting side valleys. First along the 
banks of the Terek; then through the narrow gorge and 
up to the bleak stations of Kazbek and Kobi; next over 
the high ridge, and then rapidly down by a tributary 
of the Kur to the smiling plains of Georgia. As 
we approach Tiflis we see before us one of the most 
picturesque towns in the world—half European, half Asiatic. 
More than ever we feel tempted to linger here. If we had but 
a few weeks at our disposal we might collect an enormous 
mass of information regarding the curious region of which 
Tiflis is the capital. In the centre of the European part of 
the town there is a public library, which contains a very good 
collection of books relating to the Caucasus and adjoining 
regions; and soon we discover that there are many valuable 
living sources of information—men who are ready to put their 
stores of information at the service of all serious investigators. 
For ethnography and statistics we have Bergé and Seidlitz ; for 
zoology, topography, and geography we have Abich, Stebnitzki, 
and Kovalenski ; for history and antiquities we can find a most 
able guide in M. Bayern. Mr. G. Arzruni can tell us much 
about Young Armenia, and M. Khatisof can describe and show 
the great works of irrigation which are being carried on. If 
we wish to make scientific excursions, we have merely to apply 
to Prince Mirski, and he will afford us all the protection we 
require. But we must leave all that till some future time, and, 
after taking leave of these kind friends, start for Poti by train. 

The railway from Tiflis to Poti is a new line, finished at 
great expense a few years ago. After passing over the Suram 
ridge the train descends by gradients, which make the unac- 
customed traveller feel uncomfortably nervous, into the fertile 
valley of the Rion, and in the evening arrives at Poti, a small 
town at the mouth of the river. A certain interest attaches to 
this town at the present moment. A few days ago a tele- 
graphic despatch announced that it had been bombarded and 
burned down by a Turkish fleet; but the news has not been 
confirmed. It isa small place, built on a marsh, and so un- 
wholesome that no inhabitant, it is said, escapes fever. The 
entrance to the port—if port it can be called—is so shallow 
that only flat-bottomed steamers can pass over the bar—a fact 
that explains why the Russians covet Batoum, a fine Turkish 
port a little further down the coast. In the course of a few 
hours we begin to feel the depressing effect of the heavy, 
feverish atmosphere, and are glad to get on board the steamer 
and take our departure. 

A coasting voyage of two or three days brings us to-classic 
ground with which we are all familiar—Kertch, Theodosia, 
Balaklava, Sebastopol. Did time permit we should land at 
Kertch, and proceed by road, so as to enjoy fully the wonder- 
ful scenery along the coast; but our time is short, and we 
prefer devoting the little that remains at our disposal to 
visiting Sebastopol and its neighbourhood. The town is still 
toa great extentin ruins. It is only since the abolition of 
the clause of the Treaty of Paris relating to the Black Sea 
that it has begun to show signs of revival. The subsequent 
completion of the railway uniting it with the rest of the 
Empire has laid for it the foundations of a new prosperity, 
but a death-like stillness continues to hang over the place. 
On the heights surrounding the city everything remains pretty 
much as it was when the Allies left it. With a melancholy 
interest we visit the places whose names are still so 
familiar to us, and here and there in some lonely spot 
we unexpectedly come upon a graveyard with English names 
on the tombstones. As we read the touching inscriptions, and 
recall the great siege, we involuntarily ask ourselves what we 
have gained by that lavish expenditure of blood and treasure, 
and whether we are on the eve of a similar struggle. Are we 
once more to drift into a hazardous enterprise in which even 
victory costs so dear? Are we again to act over again the 
heart-stirring scenes of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman, 
and to witness once more the heart rending scenes in the 
hospitals of Scutari? On these points we have, like other 
people, our fears and hopes, but we must keep them to our- 
selves. To discuss the chances of war and peace belongs to 
the editorial department. We are simple tourists, who do not 
venture into the region of high diplomatic mysteries. If we 
have conveyed to the reader some general idea of the Russian 
grand tour we have done our work and may bid him farewell. 


THE ARMIES OF THE CONTENDING 
POWERS. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY BRACKENBURY, R.A. 


The Proprietors of the Illustrated London News have requested 
me to write an article to serve as an introduction to the 
study of the present war. They tell me that there is a great 
desire among the public for information as to the nature and 
organisation of the armies now in face of each other, and as to 
the military features of the countries which have become, or 
are likely to become, the scene of military operations. It is 
not without difficulty that such a task as this can be fulfilled, 
for everyone must have observed with what singular reticence 
the Russians and Turks have withheld from the press all 
information as to the details of their troops in the field. The 
strict censorship of the Russian press, and the care with which 
newspaper correspondents of other nations have been excluded 
from the head-quarters of the army at Kischeneff, and in the 
advance through Roumania, have made it practically impos- 
sible to obtain very close detailed materials for a description 
of the Russian army of the Pruth; while still less has 
leaked out in regard to the army of the Caucasus. ‘The 
Turks, who were willing enough towards the close of last 
year to give information to the English, have, ever since the 
Conference and the subsequent negotiations, withheld most 
studiously all intelligence as to the condition or numbers of 
their forces in the field, feeling, probably that, from the 
date of their refusing the terms of the Conference, war with 


Russia had become an absolute certainty, and that therefore it 
was necessary to keep secret the numbers, nature, and dis- 
tribution of their armies. From one source or other, however, I” 
have been able to collect a fairly accurate general idea of the 
numbers and composition of the various forces, while their 
organisation and their normal formation in time of peace can 
be gathered from publications which, from their nature, are 
not likely ever to have met the eyes of the general public. My 
own experience, as a student of contemporary military history, 
convinces me that the greatest difficulty in following with any 
care military operations during war arises from want of such 
previous preparation as can only be arrived at by a study of 
the organisation, nature, and equipment of the contending 
armies, and a thorough knowledge of the military geography 
of the theatre of war. In hopes that the information which I 
have been able to gather from a number of different sources may 
be of advantage to the public, I here place it most willingly 
at their disposal. Few people can be expected to take the 
trouble to search out from dry technical publications the chief 
matters of interest relating to the troops engaged in the cam- 
paign now taking place; and therefore, although the present 
article cannot pretend to give much information which might 
not have been collected by anyone from published sources, it 
may be of use in drawing together in one place a quantity 
of scattered materials, 


Military students in this country are much indebted for a 
knowledge of the Russian and Turkish armies to those officers 
who have, in the Intelligence Department of the War Office, 
carefully studied the military establishments of those countries. 
A work called “The Armed Strength of Russia,” translated 
from the German and published by the Intelligence Depart- 
ment in 1873, gave, in minute detail, the crganisation of the 
Russian forces at the time when the original work was pub- 
lished by the Austrian War Department; but that date carries 
us back some six years, and since then great alterations have 
been made. Fortunately, Captain Clarke, of the Royal 
Artillery, an officer of the Intelligence Department, has 
published, in a recent number of the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution, a most valuable paper on recent 
reforms in’ the Russian army, which enables us to correct to a 
great extent those points in which the “ Armed Strength of 
Russia” is behind the age; while, in the same journal, a paper 
on the Russian army, by Lieutenant Vincent, of the 23rd 
Fusiliers, lets us into some of the inner life of the Russian 
soldier. Much of what will be here said upon the Russian 
army is derived from the information contained in these papers ; 
while a work by Captain Cooke, of the 22nd Regiment, on 
“The Ottoman Empire,” also published by the Intelligence 
Department, is my chief source of information as to the 
Turkish armies. 

The Russian Army consists of the regular army, the irregular 

troops, and the militia. I will speak first of the regular 
army. On Jan. 1, 1874, a great change in the Russian military 
system was inaugurated. A new law was introduced, making 
military service obligatory upon the whole nation. The 
Emperor had become satisfied-that the old system of filling up 
the ranks was unfitted to produce for him a soldiery capable 
of contending with the trained armies of Europe. Up 
to this date the ranks of the army had been the recep- 
tacle for all the dregs of the male population. Was 
a man a criminal, a notorious bad character, a ne’er- 
do-weel, with whom nothing else could be done, the ranks of 
the army became his inevitable portion ; while men possessing 
intelligence sufficient to make of them anything more than 
the mere automatons who could carry a musket and stand to be 
shot, the more stubbornly and resolutely the more they were 
primed with vodka, were to be counted in each battalion almost 
upon the fingers of one’s hand. This was a relic of the old 
system of barbaric serfdom under which Russia for so many 
years groaned. Moltke, in his work on the Russian campaigns 
in Turkey, describes to us the recruiting system of the nation 
at the time of the great war of 1828 and 1829. The army, he 
tells us, was entirely composed of serfs. The Government 
having decided from time to time upon the number of troops 
required, an Imperial ukase was issued, demanding so many 
men per cent,a large margin being left for desertions. Accord- 
ing to their population, the various districts, towns, and vil- 
lages were called upon to furnish their quota of men, the 
landed proprietors being assessed for recruits in proportion to 
the number of serfs whom they owned. The noble who owned 
serfs chose at his will from among them the recruits for the 
army. Serfs on the Crown estates were selected for service by 
the magistrates. As a matter of course, those were elected as 
recruits of whom their masters, for one purpose or another, 
wished to be rid, and sometimes the reasons for sending men 
to serve in the army were no better than those which made 
David give Uriah a place in the foremost rank. It was almost 
impossible to escape by flight, and resistance was in vain. The 
men were, without warning, suddenly seized and led off in 
chains to the nearest seat of Government. It was unlikely 
that the man thus forced into the ranks would ever see his 
family again, for the term of service was for no less than 
twenty years in the Polish provinces, twenty-two years in the 
Line in Russia, and twenty-four years in the Guards. Moltke 
truly says that, though as a soldier the serf gained his liberty, 
he lost all else; for, should he ever return after his term of 
service expired, he found his place filled by another, and all 
memory of himeelf gone. He was sent to a garrison hundreds 
of miles away from his home, where, probably, the language 
was unknown to him, so vast and so varied are the countries 
under Russia's sway. 

Mr. Wallace, in his marvellous wo1k on Russia, has told us 
how the young peasant is made to marry at a very early age, 
in order that he may bring a worker into the family; and as 
the recruit might be taken to the army at any age between 
twenty-one and thirty, it is evident that a vast number of 
those draughted into the ranks were separated from their wives 
and children never to see them again. The Emperor Nicholas 
shortened the term of service; but this was most objectionable 
to the owners of serfs, for it made the conscription fall oftener 
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and, as every soldier ceased to be a serf, and every serf had an surgeons, artists, schoolmasters, officers of the mercantile 


actual pecuniary value, the more that were taken from any 
estate the heavier was the pecuniary fine to the proprietor. 
Hence long periods of stagnation when no recruits were called 
up to the army, and sudden calls for large bodies on the 
appearance or threat of war; so that atthe very time when 
it was most important to the army to be well filled with tried 
soldiers it was suddenly filled up with a mass of untrained and 
practically useless recruits. i 

The Crimean War demonstrated to the military authorities 
of Russia many of the faults of their system ; but the one great 
obstacle to anything like genuine reform existed for many 
years after the Peace of Paris. It was not until the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs by the Emperor Alexander in 1861—that 
greatest work of reform ever accomplished by any living man— 
that the ground was really prepared for those great organic 
changes which have since taken place. The Russian War 
Ministers were not asleep to the enormous advantages which 
were derived by Germany from the system adopted by her of 
large contingents retained only for a short period of service, 
and passing from the ranks to form trained reserves; but to 
adopt any such system as this would have been to interfere to 
an extent practically impossible with the rights and privileges 
of the proprietors of the serfs, and there therefore remained 
no possible alternative to the old system of retaining men for 
long numbers of years with the colours. Thus, where service 
was to all intents and purposes banishment for life from home, 
where the army was filled with the outcasts of serfdom, it may 
well be understood that the soldier s career was looked upon 
with dislike, and that the adoption of it was almost a degrada- 
tion. Hence, even for serfs, certain exceptions were allowed, 
and at any time a substitute might be purchased, the price 
accepted by the Government being 200 roubles, or about £35. 

Certain changes were introduced tending always in the 
direction of shortening service. Indefinite furlough was 
allowed after thirteen years of service, or to those enlisted after 
September, 1859—after ten years. Men of specially good 
character might be sent on furlough after eight years’ service, 
but all these furlough men were at any time liable be called to 
the ranks. Hence, what with the period up to which he might 
be drawn as a conscript, lasting till his thirtieth year of age, 
and the many years during which, after a period of service in 
the ranks, he still remained liable to be recalled, the Russian 
peasant was so interfered with and his tenure of any civilian 
occupation so uncertain, that industry was hampered to an 
extent seriously injuring the vital power of the nation. In 
1861 the serfs were emancipated; but it was not until 1870 
that the liability to military service of every Russian male was 
recognised. The great war fought between Russia’s two nearest 
neighbours on the battle-fields of Bohemia, and the outpouring 
of Prussia’s vast hosts over crushed and desolated France, 
taught to the Czar and his advisers the stern lesson that 
any nation which hopes to hold her own as a great military 
Power must have great armies composed of thoroughly trained 
men and a rapid system of mobilisation. In November, 1870, 
while the Germans were besieging Paris, an Imperial ukase 
was issued proclaiming every Russian male liable for military 
service. What power this gave may be estimated by the fact 
that the male population of Russia at the time was not less 
than thirty-six millions ; bnt the application of such a law to 
a country extending over about eight millions of square miles, 
with little railway communication and road communication 
poor and undeveloped, was matter of the greatest difficulty. 
It was at once recognised that to call the whole male popu- 
lation to arms would be to take a step that would ruin Russia 
financially, and would give her an army of even greater 
strength than she required. A population of thirty-six 
millions would give not less than six millions within the usual 
limits of age considered desirable for soldiers, and, accordingly, 
an annual contingent of only about 25 per cent of those 
attaining twenty-one years of age was yearly to be drawn, the 
remainder, who might escape conscription for the regular 
army, being organised into local militia, in which they were 
to remain witil their thirty-sixth year. 

The new law of January, 1874, is that under which the 
Russian army is now formed; though, of course, the greater 
bulk of the troops actually at present serving were enlisted 
under the earlier condition of things. Under the new law the 
forces of Russia are divided into an active army, a reserve, 
and a militia or general levy. Finland alone of all the 
Russian provinces is excepted from the operation of this 
law. The present peace establishment of regular troops 
in Russia is no less than 760,000 men, and, as the dura- 
tion of service in the active army is for European Russia six 
years and for Asia seven years, an annual contingent of about 
150,000 should be sufficient, allowing for casualties, to keep 
up this strength. The contingent, however, for the present 
year is about 190,000. Every year some 700,000 attain the age 
of liability, and consequently from one fourth to one fifth of 
the number is required by the conscription; the remainder 
pass into the militia, where for the first four years 
they are embodied into district regiments, and are liable to 
augment the ranks of the standing army, and for the next 
sixteen years are to form part of the district militia force. 
Military service in Russia presses less heavily than in many of 
the other great military nations of Europe. In France there 
is one man under arms for every 82 of the population; in 
Germany, 1 in 98; in Italy, 1 in 124; Russia has 1 in 127; 
Austria, 1 in 150; and England about the same, 1 in 148. 
Advantage is taken of the comparatively small proportion of 
those attaining the age for conscription which is required for 
the ranks to grant exceptions from service to very large 
numbers of young men. In all countries an only son, who is 
the support of aged parents, is exempt from service; but in 
Russia, when once the parents have attained the age of 
fifty-five their only son is exempt, even though they have 
independent means of existence. Postponement of the time 
of entry to the army is also granted to those who are engaged 
in the study of professions or in any occupation which is useful 
to the State. Clergy, medical students, chemists, veterinary 
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marine, and others, obtain either exemptions or postponement; 
while, in order to encourage education, the term of service in the 
ranks is abridged by two years for the recruit possessing even 
the most elementary instruction, such as is given in the primary 
schools. The ordinary recruit serves in the active army for 
six years; he then passes into the reserve, where he serves for 
nine years or thereabouts, on permanent furlough, allowed to 
pursue any calling or occupation, but liable to be called out 
twice during the entire period for six weeks’ drill each time. 
The army, however, as it now exists, contains only three 
contingents of the men called up under this new law— 
none of them have as yet passed into the reserve. It is 
therefore composed, to a very great extent, of such men as 
were enlisted under the old rules; and the only reserves at the 
disposal of Russia are men on furlough, who under the old 
system served from eight to thirteen years in the army with 
the colours. ‘ 

For administrative purposes Russia is divided into govern- 
ments, and these into circles. Each government has a military 
commander, each circle a circle commander. The latter 
officer is a member of the circle recruiting commission to 
which is confided the levy, by lot, of the conscripts. The 
circle commander is responsible for their selection for the 
various arms. Men with special intelligence or education are 
assigned to the engineers or artillery; those well built for 
riding or with a knowledge of horses to the cavalry. The 
Guard has a choice among all the recruits. The numerous 
exemptions above named would alone be sufficient to protect 
all those of a superior class or education from military service 
in the ranks; but there are additional methods by which 
regimental service as a soldier is avoided. If able to pass an 
educational test, any Russian may enlist as a volunteer, and 
according to the degree of his education his service is limited 
to twenty-four, six, or three months. From these men are 
selected, after very short periods of service, non-commissioned 
officers; and those who do not remain in the army pass into 
the reserve for nine years. ‘There is also a system in existence 
very similar to that under which the German three-years 
volunteer enlists. Volunteers generally have the privilege of 
choosing their own regiment, and are allowed to live apart 
from the men, maintaining themselves at their own cost. 
This, of course, enables men of superior refinement tolearn the 
training of a soldier without being subjected to the coarse and 
disagreeable companionship which must necessarily be involved 
in life in a barrack-room or billets. The reader of Mr. 
Wallace’s “Russia” will be able to judge how little of intel- 
lectual companionship—how little, indeed, of anything that is 
not merely animal—there can be among a soldiery coming 
almost entirely from the peasant class, which but a few years 
ago was a body of serfs, hopelessly ignorant, utterly uneducated, 
the mere beasts of burden of an agricultural lord, the goods 
and chattels of an illiterate country squire. Yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Vincent, he is not a bad fellow, this Russian 
soldier :—“ Miserably paid, and almost worse fed on that 


bread, on a sprinkling of meat mixed up with rice and 
a herb which makes it sour, with quass, a terribly sour, 
perfectly non-intoxicating beverage to drink, the Russian 
soldier flourishes, and so flourishes that he can endure almost 
anything. His spirits and good humour, too, never flag; and 
in every company, squadron, or battery there is a musical 
troupe who sing and dance admirably. When marching at 
ease the troupe always goes in front, and enlivens the route by 
comic singing and curious antics, although they never lag or 
get in the way.” 

A hard life it is that the Russian soldier leads. For the 
first six months he is attached to a training battalion, squadron, 
or battery, where he is clothed and drilled almost to death. 
At the end of this time he is appointed to aregiment. If he 
happens to be selected for the Guard, he gets housed in 
wooden-hut barracks, where, closely packed though he may 
be with the seventy or eighty comrades in his hut, he at least 
has warmth and shelter; but if he fall to any other portion of 
the army he is billeted on the town or village where his regi- 
ment happens to be quartered, and the quarters given to the 
troops are not always the best. The warm shelf over the 
stove which forms the peasant’s bed in a Russian hut is not 
given to the soldier, and the winter cold must often be ter- 
ribly trying. During the summer months the troops are all 
camped out, and go through a considerable amount of train- 
ing. The daily pay of a full private in the Russian army is 
just one farthing; a lance-corporal gets a third of a penny, 
a senior non-commissioned officer a halfpenny, and a 
sergeant-major twopence-halfpenny. In time of war, on the 
march, and during manoeuvres the men receive increased pay, 
equal to 50 per cent more than the ordinary pay; and, instead 
of the rations of fresh meat and brandy which formerly were 
issued to the men in peace as well as in war, a mess allowance 
is now given to non-commissioned officers and men in time 
of peace, varying, according to the market prices in the towns 
where they are quartered, from one penny to three-halfpence 
perman. Yet this gives a larger allowance than might be 
expected, for by the rules of the Greek Church 169 days of 
the year are fast days, on which the men may eat no meat; 
so that the whole of the 365 days’ mess allowance is available 
to be spent on the 196 days of the year on which the con- 
sumption of meat is permitted. In addition, the men receive 
certain rations in kind: the daily ration per man is 
about 21b. of flour, a little peeled barley, and salt, which 
is supposed to make a ration of nearly 2} 1b. of bread. 
It is said, however, that the men save a large quantity 
of the flour in each mess and sell it to dealers, buying 
other and more savoury articles with the proceeds. They 
also earn money by hiring themselves out as labourers, 
painters, &c.; part of the money so earned going to the mess 
fund. But for this addition they would scarcely have 
sufficient to keep body and soul together. The drink 
called kvas, or quass, is prepared from flour and leaven 
Yet on this poor food the Russian soldier stands great hard- 


ships and makes wonderful marches. He supports great heat 
and great cold better, perhaps, than the soldier of any other 
natiou. Some of the marches made on the expedition to Khiva 
four years ago show that the men must have had marvellous 
powers of endurance. In coarse and ill-made clothing, with 
a heavy knapsack and heavy rifle to carry, with ninety rounds 
of ammunition, and a short sword girt round his waist, in 
addition to the bayonet always fixed, the Russian soldier, with 
his feet swathed in linen cloths instead of socks, and with his 
trousers tucked into his long boots, steps out at such a pace 
that it is difficult for a good walker to keep up with him. His 
amusements consist to a great extent of gymnastic exercises, 
every barrack-room being furnished with a wooden horse and 
parallel bars, and every camp in summer haying a complete 
apparatus fora gymnasium. His early peasant’s training in 
his village, far from artizans and shops, has taught him 
to use the hatchet and other tools, to cook, and to sew. 
His clothing is made up and fitted in his own company, and a 
soldier of four years’ service has no less than four suits of 
clothing. The first is only used for grand inspections and gala 
days, the second for regimental and town parades, the third 
for rough work, and the fourth, or oldest, for barrack wear. 
His little extravagance is vodka, but it is evident that the 
profits of the regimental canteen cannot be very great when 
we remember that the whole pay which the soldier clears is 
only one farthing a day. Mr. Vincent says that Russian 
soldiers do not smoke, and only drink periodically, which we 
suppose is due to their want of money. 

As regards the discipline of the troops, the scale of punish- 
ment in the Russian Army would indicate that there is need 
for great severity. The disciplinary punishments that can be 
inflicted on the non-commissioned officers and men are as 
follows :—Reprimands ; confinement to barracks; extra turns 
of fatigue and other duty; confinement to the guard-room, 
where no spirits or tobacco are allowed, and singing, and even 
conversation with comrades, is forbidden ; solitary confinement 
on bread and water for a period limited to fourteen days, when 
for two days out of every three only bread, salt, and water are 
allowed, the ordinary ration being issued on the third day, 
and no candles being allowed after dark; and, lastly, solitary 
confinement in a dark cell, limited to eight days. Corporal 
punishment can only be inflicted on men already on the 
punishment-list, and may not exceed fifty lashes. Each rank, 
beginning with the corporal, has power to award a certain 
amount of punishment; thus—a corporal may give twenty- 
four hours’ confinement to barracks, a sergeant-major forty- 
eight hours, a subaltern eight days, a captain two months, a 
battalion commander three months. No one under the rank 
of a captain of a company can award corporal punishment; 
no non-commissioned officer can award solitary confinement. 
Mr. Vincent says that if discipline is measured by the amount 
of crime, Russia yields the palm to no country; if discipline 
is to be established by the respect shown to officers Russia is 
nothing behind; but he goes on to admit that real discipline 
is of a very inferior nature, in consequence of the very inferior 
quality of the officers, 

There is no doubt that a very inferior state of education 
throughout the country generally has in past times made it 
most difficult to obtain a body of properly qualified officers 
for the Russian army. The sons of the smaller class of 
nobility were brought up on their fathers’ estates very often 
without more than the rudest elements of primary education ; 
but in proportion as roads have been improved and railways 
introduced, the facilities for repairing to educational establish- 
ments have increased, and education generally spreading, has 
widened the field from which a superior class of men can be 
drawn. Moreover, the Government has taken the greatest 
possible pains to educate specially for the military service a 
very large body of youths. At the date of our last informa- 
tion on this subject there were ten elementary military schgols 
established by the Government, containing nearly 3000 pupils, 
sons of officers, and of officials holding officers’ rank. In these 
schools pupils are prepared for cadet schools, of which I shall 
‘presently speak. There were also twelve military schools, con- 
taining nearly 4000 pupils, also sons of the privileged classes, 
which train their schclars for admission to the war schools. 
The course of education comprises modern languages, mathe- 
matics up to a low standard, history and geography, the ele- 
mentary principles of natural sciences, landscape and 
geometrical drawing, gymnastics, and drill. The pupils of the 
elementary military schools enter between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen; and must pass a qualifying examination in 
religion, reading, writing, and arithmetic. Those for the 
military schools must either have passed through the elementary 
schools or undergo a rather higher entrance examination. The 
great object of these schools appears to be not so much to give 
a high education as to impress upon the young men a strong 
feeling of duty, a high military spirit, and a healthy patriotism. 
Great attention has been paid to training a body of men 
competent to act as instructors. 

The above may be considered as preparatory schools. Next 
come the schools for the training of officers for the army. 
There are four war schools—the Paul’s war school and the 
Constantine war school at St. Petersburg, the Alexander war 
school at, Moscow, and the Nicholas war school of St. Peters- 
burg. The first three are for the training of infantry, the 
fourth for the training of cavalry. Each of the infantry war 
schools contains 300 pupils, who are admitted between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty on producing a certificate from the 
preparatory military schools or a.civil upper-class school, or on 
passing an entrance examination. The object of these war 
schools is to train up a body of regimental officers. The 
pupils have the rank of cadet, and the course of education 
comprises the usual subjects taught in a military cadet college. 
The course is for two years, at the conclusion of which the 
students are appointed sub-lieutenants, ensigns or cornets, or 
cadets, according to the degree of proficiency which they have 
attained. Finland has a special cadet school of its own at 
Helsingfors. ‘The pupils must be natives of Finland, and 
must pass a preliminary entrance examination. Afterasimilar 
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course of instruction to that given in the military and war | 
schools, they enter the army on the same conditions as the 
students from the war schools, There are about 120 cadets. 
The most aristocratic school in Russia is the Imperial Corps 
of Pages, established at St. Petersburg for the education of 
150 Court pages, who must all be sons either of the old 
nobility or of Court Chamberlains. The course of instruction 
comprises the subjects taught in the military and war schools, 
and the pupils are appointed ensigns or sub-lieutenants in the 
Guard or ensigns in the army according to their qualifications. 
Each military district has also its own cadet school, 
resembling very much the cadet schools of Austria. Can- 
didates for admission to these must have passed through an 
elementary military school, or must submit to an entrance 
examination. Non-commissioned officers of the army are 
allowed to enter these schools to qualify for commissions. 
The course of instruction lasts for two years, three months of 
each year being passed by the students with regiments of the 
army, in order to add a thoroughly practical acquaintance of 
the profession to the theoretical knowledge acquired at 
school. There are 3500 pupils in these schools. The Michael 
Artillery War School and the Nicholas Engineer War 
School at St. Petersburg train candidates for the Artillery 
and Engineers respectively. The course of instruction is for 


three years. 
In addition to the above, which are exclusively devoted to 


training young men to become qualified for commissions in 
the army, there are schools for the higher professional edu- 
cation of officers. The Nicholas General Staff Academy is 
open to all officers of and below the rank of major in the 
army who have served for at least four years with their regi- 
ment and passed acompetitive examination. The usual course 
of instruction in a staff college is given here, and those officers 
who obtain special certificates receive, if below the rank of 
major, a step of promotion; if of the rank of major, one 
year’s pay instead. The Michael Artillery Academy and 
Nicholas Engineer Academy train officers of Artillery and 
Engineers who have passed special examinations in the higher 
branches of their respective professions ; and the Military Law 
Academy at St. Petersburg educates officers for the higher 
posts in the judicial departments. In addition to these, there 
are training schools for special branches, a military school- 
masters’ seminary, technical and pyrotechnical schools, 
intended to train a body of efficient foremen and foremen 
instructors for the technical artillery; a milifary drawing- 
school, for the education of the minor officials of the topo- 
graphical corps; a topographical school, for training the 
officers of that corps; az elementary military school at Tiflis, 
which specially trains men for the various departments of the 
army in the Caucasus; a military law school, to train officials 
for the department of military law; schools for dressers, to 
train up surgeons, assistants, and apothecaries; a riding- 
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rapidly, that it is most difficult to keep the regiments supplied | 
with the necessary number of regimental officers. Mr. Vincent 
says:—“ The non-existence of what the Germans call the 
Kleineadel, and we the squirearchy—of a haute bourgeoisie, a 
class blessed with small pecuniary means, yet endowed with 
the proudest patrician feelings—renders the question of 
officering the Russian army one of the most serious difficulty. 
Although Russia is essentially a military nation, where uniform 
is the only passport, the attractions of the Bar, of Commerce, 
of Literature, and of Art are every year luring more and more 
officers to change their ill-paid and hard-worked profession. 
Ere long the Government will have to take very stringent 
measures; for now at least 5000 officers are wanting, and prin- 
pally in the scientific corps, whose members have been called 
away to construct and superintend the new railways, roads, 
and bridges all over the country.” In spite of all these mili- 
tary schools, it is the exception to find a Russian officer outside 
the Guard with a knowledge of any language besides his own. 
The Staff Academy at St. Petersburg languishes for want of 
candidates; and a largish proportion of the staff officers of the 
army is appointed direct from regiments without any special 
staff training. In actual practical regimental work the Russian 
officer appears to be fairly instructed, but as a body the staff 
_ is infinitely inferior to that of either Germany or Austria. 
The pay of the Russian officers is wretched. The pay of a 
captain of the line is under £65 a year, that of a lieutenant- 
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colonel only £93 a year, a full general has £300 a year, a 
major-general £178 a year. It is no wonder that we hear 
stories of Government stores misapplied by the generals in 
command, of cartridges filled with sand instead of gunpowder, 
of returns of clothing and jmaterial signed certifying the 
presence of articles which on the examination for mobilisation 
are found to have no existence except on paper. The pay is 
manifestly insufficient to support the position of an officer. 
In war it is increased by about 50 per cent, and officers sta- 
tioned in some of the more remote and expensive districts, or 
holding appointments, receive the same increase as in war. 
Certain allowances also are given for lodgings, and officers 
holding commands receive an allowance for table money. 
Officers of the Guard have higher pay and the enormous 
advantage which, until recently, was given to our regiments of 
Guards, of an advance of brevet rank in each grade. An 
officer desiring to enter the Guard from the rest of the army 
is provisionally attached for six months, during which he is 
socially on probation. Promotion throughout the whole army 
is by seniority up to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and then 
by selection. About six weeks’ leave of absence is given every 


year. Before a Russian officer is allowed to marry he must 


deposit in the hands of the Government 5000 roubles as a 
guarantee that he possesses sufficient means. Russian officers 
are never allowed to appear out of uniform. 

As regards the relations between the officers and men, the 


| master’s school, and a medical and surgical academy, which 
confers degrees and educates surgeons for the army—surgeons 
educated at the public expense being compelled to serve for 
thirteen years, those educated at their own expense for eight 
years, in thearmy. The greater portion of the expense in the 
whole of these various training establishments is borne by the 
Government. In them all a large portion of the pupils are on 
the foundation, and the payment made by others is compara- 
tively small. The object of the Government is to educate, at 
no matter what cost, a superior body of officers and officials 
for all the various departments of the army. 

When we learn that there are nearly 14,000 pupils in these 
military schools, and observe how great their number is as 
compared with those of any other nation, it would seem at the 
first glance that Russia should have the most highly educated 
body of officers of any country of the world; but in reality it 
is not so. The fact is that in Russia there is so great a lack of 
elementary schools, and the educated middle class forms such 
a small fraction of the population, that it is necessary for the 
Government to take into its own hands and give a military 
direction to that general education which in other countrier, 
possessing a higher degree of civilisation, is attained at the 
ordinary schools and in the various training colleges for the 
civil professions. Moreover, with all these schools the demand 
for officers for the huge Russian army is so great, and the com- 
petition of the civil professions with the army is growing 80 
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outward and external relations are those of friendly courtesy. 
Every officer, from the subaltern drilling a squadron to the 
general inspecting a division on parade, or the Emperor himself 
at a review of an army, commences with a salutation to his 
troops, “‘ Your good health, my children,” to which the men 
reply, “ We wish it also.” It is said that on Imperial parades 
the shout, “‘ We wish good health to your Imperial Majesty!” 
sounds very grand from the sonorous words of which, in the 
Russian language, it is composed; but we know that such 
salutations are more official than real, and that in Russia it 
is, probably, as in France, that the soldiers who one day 
shout “ Vive l’Empereur!”’ are just as ready on the next to 
shout “ Vive le Président!’’ and it may well be that the 
standing reply of the Russian troops when they receive an 
order, ‘ We gladly obey,” is sometimes mixed with words 
that have a very different meaning. ‘There is little or no 
doubt that there was considerable disaffection among the 
Russian troops on the Roumanian frontier in the early part 
of last winter. 

An excellent system which prevails in the Russian army is 
the instruction of the men by their officers, though perhaps it 
is carried with them to an extent which is not good for either 
officers or men. ‘Che Emperor, fully alive to the evil of want 
of education amongst the masses in Russia, desires to make of 
the army a great school of popular instruction; and so during 

‘ the long winter months, when frosts and snows compel the 
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troops to remain for the greater part of the day under shelter, 
the officers are employed as schoolmasters teaching their men. 
The ordinary instruction of the soldier comprises reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and simple instruction in tactics. In 
every regiment of cavalry, battalion of infantry, battery of 
horse artillery, or brigade of field artillery there exists a school 
for the training of non-commissioned officers under officers 
selected as instructors. Any soldier of two years’ service who 
is likely from his physical qualities and character to make a 
good non-commissioned officer, who can read and write and 
knows the simple rules of arithmetic, may enter the school, 
where he is taught some little history, geography, composition, 
and arithmetic, and in the cavalry and artillery the elements 
of veterinary knowledge; and subsequently, if he has proved 
himself an apt pupil, the elements of the military art, field 
fortification, tactics, and mathematics. The following de- 
scription of one of these Russian regimental schools is by an 
English officer :—‘‘ You would have been no less astonished 
than I was to see a pupil selected, apparently indiscriminately, 
by the General accompanying me, and ordered to bisect a 
given straight line, according to Euclid, on the black board. 
You would have been astonished, too, on entering a regi- 
mental school-room, to find the men listening to a lecture 
on tactics, and to see a relief model of the environs; 
on inquiring its purpose, for the General to order 
two pupils to stand out, to hear him give them an 


extended operation to work, the one to advaxce with such an 
object against the other defending; to see painted tin models 
of companies and battalions at once worked, and, when the 
General stopped the really sham fight, to hear each of the men 
in turn give a succinct account of his movements, dispositions, 
and intentions, corrected now and again by his officers, but 
never assisted; to see another man stand out and make his 
dispositions for throwing an advanced guard across the 
Vistula, describing them the while. Nor would yourastonish- 
ment lessen when a fourth pupil described the general 
geographical features of England, enumerated our chief towns, 
traced the course of our rivers; when a fifth, starting from 
London, followed the track of a ship to St. Petersburg, 
naming the countries, their several capitals and Sovereigns, by 
which he passed ; when a sixth, starting from some far distant 
spot in Russia, traced the course by canals to St. Petersburg, 
enumerating the principal places on the route and their 
capabilities for billeting troops.” 

In summer field-works are constructed by the men; in 
winter models of works are made by theminsand. The pupils 
of these schools live apart from the rest of the men, rejoining 
their companies for the grand annual maneuvres. The system 
of tactics taught is now almost exactly that of the German 
army. The Russian infantry is formed, however, in two 
ranks, and moves in rather heavier columns than the German. 


The greater portion of the army is now armed with the 


Berdan breech-loading rifle; a portion only still retains the 
Krinka converted rifle. 

Without entering elaborately into details, it may be 
desirable to give here a short sketch of the organisation of 
the Russian army. To begin with the infantry :—Each bat- 
talion of infantry consists of four companies of Line and one 
company of rifles. On the ordinary peace establishment each 
company has a strength of 120 officers and men, raised in time 
of war to over 200, so that the war establishment of a bat- 
talion is over 1000. Three battalions form a regiment, except 
in the regiments of the Caucasus, where there are four bat- 
talions to a regiment. Two regiments form a brigade, and 
two brigades form an infantry division. There are forty-one 
such divisions of Line in the Russian army, of which six in the 
Caucasus are composed of four-battalion regiments, the 
remainder of regiments of three battalions. Thus, each of 
the six Caucasus divisions has sixteen battalions, the 
remaining divisions of the army twelve battalions each, 
In addition to these there are three Infantry divisions of the 
Guard and four divisions of Grenadiers, one of which is in the 
Caucasus. A Rifle brigade of the Guard, five brigades of Rifles 
of the Line, a brigade of Rifles of the Caucasus, anda brigade 
of Rifles of Turkestan. In round numbers, the Infantry of 
the Russian army, if all the battalions were raised to a war 
footing, would amount to 650,000 men. The Caucasus bat- 
talions have only four companies each, instead of five, but the 


strength of the four companies is equal to that of the five in 
the other battalions. 

The Cavalry of the Line is formed into fourteen divisions, 
each of which consists of two brigades, each brigade of two 
regiments. In each division there is a regiment of Dragoons, 
another of Lancers, another of Hussars, and a fourth of Cossacks- 
A regiment has four field squadrons, each squadron about 128 
men, and is kept up in time of peace to the full war establish- 
ment. Besides the fourteen divisions of Cavalry of the Line 
there is a Caucasian division of Dragoons, two divisions of 
Cavalry of the Guard, and a division of Don Cossacks. In time 


instead of two, and the Caucasian division is divided into two 
divisions, a regiment of Cossacks being added to each, so that 
the total number of cavalry divisions becomes twenty. A 
cavalry regiment consists of five squadrons, of which one is a 
reserve or dépdt squadron, and each squadron is divided into 
four sections, each under the command of a subaltern. The 
greater part of the horses of the cavalry are purchased from 
dealers by the Commander of the reserve squadrons, whose 
duty it is to purchase and break in the remount horses as well 
as to train the recruits. The price given for horses is from £20 
to £27. No horse is taken on the strength of a regiment 
until he is rising six years old, and it is said that at 
twelve years horses are always cast. To us who retain 
our horses for service till they are twenty years old or 
more, this may seem extraordinary; but the fact is that the 
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of war the Cavalry of the Guard is formed into three divisions 


RUSSIAN CAVALRY. 


hard life to which the Russian troop horses are exposed makes 
it absolutely necessary that they should be only in the per- 
fection of working age during their service in the army. In 
the bitter depths of the Russian winter th eir wooden sheds alone 
protect them from the winds that sweep over the snowy waste. 
They are well fed, peace rations being one and one third pecks 
of oats and about 91b. of hay. They are generally of a short, 
thickset breed, with great power of work, which is necessary, 
considering that the average weight of a hussar, with all his 
equipments, forage, and the three days’ provision which he 
carries on'the march, is scarcely under 25st. It is said that 
sore backs are practically unknown amongst the Russian 
cavalry, which is attributed to the peculiar saddle in use. 
From the description given of it, this must be something like 
the saddle in use in the Belgian army, a mere wooden frame 
without panels, the side bars of which are carefully fitted to 
the back of the individual horse for which the saddle is to be 
used. Underneath the saddle are placed four separate folds 
of felt, the blanket is placed over the saddle, and a single 
girth passed over all. When one felt becomes saturated with 
perspiration another is placed next the horse’s skin. Mr. 
Vincent says that he saw a squadron of lancers with every 
man in full marching order, and every horse saddled and 
bridled, in six minutes and a half from the time when the com- 
manding officer, entering the stable quite unexpectedly, found 
the men lounging about and gave the alarm. Great efforts 
are made to render the riding of both officers and men as 


perfect as possible. The dragoons of the Russian army are 
real dragoons—that is to say, they are not cavalry soldiers, but 
mounted infantry. They wear neither spurs nor swords, but 
carry rifles, and when the order is given to dismount one man 
in three remains to hold the horses, which are kept together 
under a subaltern, whose duty it is to keep them as much as 
possible under cover, yet as near as possible to the dismounted 
men. 

Every infantry division of the army has attached to it a 
brigade of field artillery. Each brigade consists of six 
batteries. Forty-four of the forty-eight brigades consist 
each of three 9-pounder and three 4-pounder batteries. 
The other four brigades have 3-pounder mountain bat- 
teries in place of mitrailleuses. The 9-pounder and the 
4-pounder batteries are armed, some with steel, some with 
bronze breechloaders. The so-called 4-pounder throws a 
common shell of 12 Ib. weight, the 9-pounder a shell of 
241b.; but the charges are extremely small in proportion 
to the weight of the shot, and the initial velocity of the 
projectile is consequently very low, and the trajectory curved 
to a most undesirable extent. The Russians had until 
lately no factory for the manufacture of steel guns, and many 
of those in their army have been obtained from Krupp's factory 
at Essen. But they now have a factory at Obuchoff, and since 
its establishment they have become more independent of 
foreign industry. A large gun from these works was 
exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition. The bronze guns are 
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for the most part cast at Olonetz, near St. Petersburg. 
Each battery has eight guns, so that the forty-eight 
brigades, consisting of 288 batteries, have no less than 
2304 guns. In addition to these, there are twenty-six 
batteries of regular and twenty-two batteries of irregular horse 
artillery, with 288 guns, making a grand total of 2592 guns. 
On the peace establishment only four guns per battery and 
two ammunition carts are horsed in most of the brigades. In 
war a 4-pounder battery has a strength of 255 non-com- 
missioned officers and men and 151 horses, sixteen ammunition 
carts, two baggage waggons, four other waggons, including a 
field forge, and the ambulance. A 9-pounder battery has 325 
men and 206 horses. The ammunition is carried in two- 
wheeled carts, not in waggons. These are drawn by three 
horses abreast, the driver riding the near horse. It need scarcely 
be said that it is most difficult to control three horses driven 
in this manner under fire, and, of course, if one wheel of a two- 
wheeled cart is broken the cart is upset. The arrangement of 
the ammunition boxes is very inferior. Intrenching tools are 
carried in each ammunition cart for the purpose of forming 
gun-pits or improving the passage over broken ground. 
The projectiles are common shell and shrapnel, with percussion 
fuzes: 120 rounds per gun are carried for the 9-pounders, 
130 rounds for the 4-pounders, 98 rounds in boxes on 
pack-saddles for the mounted batteries, For each mitrailleuse 
6290 cartridges are carried in 262 cases in one ammunition 
cart. The mitrailleuse cartridge is interchangeable with that 
of the new Berdan rifle, with which the infantry are equipped. 
The harness is clumsy, and the rope traces too long, but by a 
wise provision each battery starts on service with a complete 
set of new harness, so that there is less danger of its falling to 
pieces in a campaign. The mitrailleuses were introduced into 
the army during the war of 1870, before the German successes, 
at a time when a great mystery was made of these weapons in 
the French army, and before their effects for field service were 
known. They are ten-barrelled Gatlings, modified by General 
Gorloff, of the Russian army. The breech can be moved 
laterally during the firing, so as to give a great lateral spread 
to the bullets. 
Without entering into details of the constitution of trans- 
port, artillery parks, engineer field parks, and other services, 
which, however important, are only accessories to the three 
arms, we will now briefly consider the organisation of the 
troops above described for war. When orders are given to 
mobilise, the calling in of the reservists and men on furlough 
is intrusted to the circle commanders, who possess and keep 
up registers of all men in their respective circles. Orders 
detailing the points at which these men are to join have all 
been prepared beforehand, go that no time may be lost. These 
are at once dispatched to the men, and they are called up to 
the different points of rendezvous, where arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements are, or should be, ready for immediate use. For 
the presence of these stores the circle commander is responsible. 
‘All horses in the country are registered, and when a mobilisa- 
tion is ordered they are requisitioned by the Government. It 
is evident that in a country where the population is so widely 
scattered, railways so few, and roads so inferior as in Russia, 
mobilisation must be a comparatively slow process, and it 
wouldnot perhaps be an exaggeration to say that at least double 
the time is required for mobilisation in Russia than is needed 
in Germany. In each circle are always the head-quarters of 
a certain number of divisions, and those divisions are first 
mobilised which are likely to be first required. So far as we 
can judge from the scanty accounts that have reached us in 
the newspapers, the troops in the circles of Odessa, Kieff, and 
Karkoff were the first to be mobilised in Europe, the troops 
of the Caucasus being mobilised about the same time for the 
present war. With the exception of the Guard corps, the 
largest unit of troops in time of peace is the division ; but for 
war the divisions are collected in army corps. A division 
consists of two brigades, each brigade of two regiments, each 
regiment (with the exceptions already given) of three bat- 
talions of infantry; so that the strength of the infantry of 
the Line of a division is about 12,000. Each division has also 
its artillery brigade of six batteries, forty-eight guns, with 
about 1500 gunners, one rifle battalion about 800 strong, one 
Cossack regiment of cavalry also about 800, and a field artillery 
park. Two such divisions of infantry, together with a division 
of cavalry, form an army corps. The cavalry division consists 
of two brigades, each brigade of two regiments, and has two 
batteries of horse artillery. There is also an artillery park 
belonging to the corps. We thus get the strength of an army 
corps about 25,000 infantry, 3000 cavalry, and 112 guns. It 
is tolerably well known that in the first instance, for what was 
called the Southern Army—or, as the Russians-openly called - 
it, the Army of the Danube—four such corps were mobilised. 
Of these, two had their head-quarters at Kischeneff, one at 
Tiraspol, and one at Orgeieff These four corps had probably 
a strength of about 130,000 infantry and cavalry, and 
450 guns, with over 30,000 horses. In addition to these 
four corps, numbered 8th, 9th, 11th, and 12th, which 
were placed under the orders of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas, two other corps were mobilised—one, the 7th, 
at Odessa, and one, the 10th, at Sebastopol, which were placed 
together under one commander, with head-quarters at Odessa, 
and were called the Coast Army. Since the opening of the 
campaign there is reason to believe that large reserves from 
districts in rear have been brought up to join the army of the 
Danube. It is tolerably well known that four divisions of 
infantry, a brigade of rifles, and a division of cavalry, in all 
some 60 000 combatants, were mobilised for this purpose; and 
from what I can gather, I judge that these have been formed 
into two corps, which are now on their march. In addition 
some ten regiments of Cossacks, with some Cossack horse 
artillery batteries, were also prepared in reserve. There is 
reason to believe that much of the cavalry reserves has 
recently been moved up to the front, raising the cavalry of the 
army to 25,000 men, and that the army is accompanied by a 
siege-train of about 300 guns. 
Very little information has leaked out about the army of 


the Caucasus, but I have good grounds for estimating that 
a force of 95,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 300 guns of 
the regular army were ready for the field on the frontier 
of Asiatic Turkey on the day when hostilities broke out. 
Certainly there were not fewer troops, and it is probable 
that to these might be added some 10,000 militia, and a 
force at Erivan whose numbers I have not been able 
to ascertain, but which probably consisted of two of 
the seven divisions of the army of the Caucasus. 
Roughly, these troops were thus distributed :—At Alexan- 
dropol, 30,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry, and 130 guns; at 
Akhaltsich, 6000 infantry; at Erivan, 10, 000 infantry, 4000 

cavalry, and 50 guns; at Ozurgeti, 20, 000 infantry, 1000 
cavalry, and 40 guns; at Tiflis, 10,000 infantry, and 30 guns; at 
Sukhum Kali, 10,000 infantry, and40 guns; while the remainder 
of the infantry and cavalry were distributed at various points 
along the frontier. The command in chief of the army of 
the Danube is in the hands of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
an untried man so far as war is concerned, and not generally 
credited with any special amount of ability. His health also 
is known to be weak. The real command of the troops will 
here probably, as in the case of most armies commanded by 
Royal Princes, rest in the hands of his chief of the staff. This 
officer, General Nepokoitschitzky, has the reputation of being 
a skilled strategist and tactician. He, too, is is comparatively 
untried in the field, but is believed to have thoroughly mastered 
the theory of modern war. The command of the army of the 
Caucasus has been given to General Loris Melikoff, an officer 
who served in this same theatre of war in the campaign of 
1854 with considerable distinction. He is an Armenian, and 
it is said that he has been chosen to command for this reason ; 
not only because of his knowledge of the country, but because 
he will better be able to influence the Armenian population. 
His chief of the staff, General Duhovskoi, is untried in war, 
but came out of the staff academy with a reputation for 
brilliant military talents. Several of the officers commanding 
corps in both the European and Asiatic armies bear German 
names; and, indeed, a very large proportion of the ablest 
officers in the Russian army are Germans. 

Little or nothing is known in this country of the organisa- 
tion of the army of the Caucasus; but English officers who 
have visited the army of the Danube report that at the begin- 
ning of spring it was in first-rate condition for war, with all 
its details of transport, ammunition, columns, parks, field- 
hospitals, and pontoon-trains complete, and that officers and 
men were alike thirsting for the commencement of operations. 

Before leaving the subject of the Russian army,a few words 
about the Cossacks may be of interest. These form the chief 
irregular troops of Russia. The greater number of them are 
the Cossacks of the Don; but there are also Cossacks from 
many other parts of the Russian dominions—from Kuban, the 
Terek, Astrachan, Orenburg, the Ural, Siberia, the Amur, &c. 
The Cossacks of the Don are those now to be employed in the 
European campaign, and their organisation may serve as a 
type for that of the whole body. Until Jan. 1, 1875, they had 
no permanent organisation. They were brought together in a 
military district on the outbreak of war, formed into regiments, 
and commanded by officers and non-commissioned officers 
appointed from the whole body. At the termination of the 
campaign they were disbanded. Mobilisation was slow, 
regiments had no cohesion, esprit de corps was impossible. For 
the last two years they have been organised. The active troops 
are divided into three classes. The first or preparatory class 
consists of young Cossacks from eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age. In this class they are trained for a portion of the time 
at their stanitsas, or villages, and then pass into the field class, 
where they serve for three or four years embodied in regiments 
during peace, being then granted furlough till twelve years in 
this class have been completed. Afterwards they pass into a 
reserve class for five years. Men on furlough and in the reserve 
class are liable to be called up for war. The Don Cossack 
contingent alone furnishes in time of war sixty-two regiments 
of cavalry atid twenty-two batteries of horse artillery. They 
provide themselves with their own equipment and riding horses. 
They are, in fact, military colonists. The regiments are called 
“ polks,” and each regiment is divided into six ‘‘sotnias,’’ or 
squadrine: of about one hundred each. ‘They are thus 
described by Mr. Vincent:—‘ Tall, powerful men, on small, 
lean, hardy ponies, which they guide with the thinnest of 
snaiile bits, and single reins, armed with long lance without a 
pennon, short sword, pistol stuck in the girdle, and rifle in 
Jeathern case slung behind, who, creeping silently, yet swiftly, 
on to an enemy, are ubiquitous in the field—their ponies’ heads 
almost sniffing the ground. They have become the terror of many 
a foe of Holy Russia. Their dress is most picturesque. They 
use no spurs (except in the escort of the Emperor), but have a 
small lash whip slung on to their wrists. They ride admirably, 
yet with stirrups so short that in winter, when riding in over- 
coats, and nothing but the calf of the leg is seen, one wonders 
where they have managed to stow the thigh. Members of a 
manly race, all of whom are soldiers, trained to arms, associated 
with and accustomed to horses from their earliest infancy, 
always left to shift for themselves, never nurtured in luxury 
or comfort, these Cossacks of the Don are invaluable troops 
for escort, police, outpost, foraging, and scouting duty; yet 
their deficiency in education would probably prevent their 

performing European cavalry service with ane ame intelli- 
gence as the Prussians did in the late campaign.”’ 

We will now pass to the consideration of the armies of 
Turkey. When first the Ottomans overran the fruitful pro- 
vinces of Southern Europe they gave to the vanquished their 
choice between death, conversion to the creed of the con- 
querors, or submission, with payment of tribute. ‘The soil 
which was conquered belonged by the doctrine of the Koran 
to the Sultan, the Vice-Regent of God. The Moslems them- 
selves were not to till the land, but were to fight for the spread 


of their religion. Thus, nothing suited them better than that z 


a large portion of the inhabitants of a conquered country 
eter refuse to accept the faith of Mahomet, and should 
remain as agriculturists and payers of tribute to support the 


soldiers of the faith. Those thus submitting were a a ee eee ee 
“rayahs,” and, while their duty was to pay a capitation and a 
land tax, the duty of the Moslems was to receive the taxes and 
to fight for Islam. We have here, then, a true feudal system. 

Just as in Europe the feudal system of raising levies at the 
outbreak of war gave place to a system of small standing 
armies, so under the rule of the Sultans a special standing 
army grew up. The corps of Janissaries was recruited chiefly 
from the children of Christian rayahs taken from their families 
when very young and brought up in the Mussulman faith. 
They it was who carried the victorious standard of the Prophet 
to Belgrade, to Constantinople, and to the walls of Vienna. 

In course of time the corps of Janissaries attained very large 
proportions, and took the form of a corporation rather than a 
mere fighting body. They became unruly, and wished to be 
the masters rather than the servants of the Sultan. In order 
to check their excesses successive Sultans raised and gradually 
increased a standing army apart from the Janissaries, and in 
1826, when the Janissaries revolted, Sultan Mahmoud attacked 
them, destroyed them as an organised body, and dispersed 
those who were not slain. The Janissaries thus destroyed, 
there only remained to the Sultan that nucleus of a standing 
army which had been used for the suppression of the Janis. 
saries, and this at a time when the outbreak of war with 
Russia was imminent. Then it was that Sultan Mahmoud 
endeavoured to form a regular army upon the European system, 
himself directing the drill of his troops. Moltke thus describes 
the result of his efforts :—“ The novelty of these measures, the 
opposition they encountered, the necessity for immediate 
action, and the want of time, caused everything to be hurried. 
Among his own followers Sultan Mahmoud found no one 
enlightened man to aid him with his counsel—all had to be 
done by means of foreigners and by the Sultan’s own iron will. 
The recruits were seized in their villages, often carried in chains 
to Constantinople, and there kept as prisoners. There was an 
utter lack of intelligent native officers, and religious prejudice 
stood in the way of employment of foreigners. The Rayahs 
were excluded from themilitary service. The youngestimen were 
selected from among the Moslems, in the hope that they would 
sooner get accustomed to the tiresome constraint of discipline 
and remain longest in the service. But the dislike of the 
Turks to the service, their close quarters in the overcrowded 
barracks, their vices, and the wretched hospital arrangements, 
made sad havoc in their ranks, so that new levies were con- 
stantly required. The army, therefore, was composed of men 
disciplined after the European fashion, wearing Russian 
jackets and Turkish trousers, with Tartar saddles and French 
stirrups, and English sabres. It consisted of Timariots, 
or troops giving feudal service; of troops of the Line, 
whose service was for life; and of militia, who served 
only a term of years, of whom the leaders were 
recruits, and the recruits mere children. The system of 
organisation was French, and the instructors were men from 
all parts of Europe. The splendid appearance, the beautiful 
arms, the reckless bravery of the former Moslem hordes, had 
disappeared; but yet this new army had one quality which 
placed it above the numerous host which in former times the 
Porte could summon to the field—it obeyed.’’ 


‘Yhe army thus formed was broken to pieces by the war of 

1828 and 1829 with Russia, and after the Peace of Adrianople 
the work of reconstruction began; but still the army of the 
Ottoman Empire retained its great characteristic, that it was 
composed of men of the Mussulman faith alone, Christians being 
rigidly excluded from serving in the ranks. While the Mus- 
sulmans gave to the State their personal services as warriors, 
the Christians paid a “‘ haradsch,’”’ or poll tax. After the war 
of the Crimea, when the great Powers put pressure on the 
Porte to improve the condition of its Christian subjects, a 
Hatti-Humayan was issued providing for the extension of 
military service to all subjects of the Porte, irrespective of 
their religious belief; but from the date of its issue it was 
evaded. Although a fixed number of Christians was by this 
order to be drawn yearly, the men never were enrolled, and an 
annual tax was imposed upon the Christians in place of mili- 
tary service. This tax, called the “‘bedel,” constituted in 
reality a compulsory exemption by purchase ; and the Porte 
justified its action by saying that the Christian population was 
not disposed to accept military service. Thus, in reality, 
the pretended admission of the Christians to military service 
became merely the excuse for the imposition of a new tax. 
Admission to the military schools for the training of officers 
was refused to the Christians, and the only step taken to carry 
out the provision of the Hatti was the raising of one cavalry 
brigade of Christian volunteers, chiefly Poles and Bulgarians. 
The Poles have now nearly all disappeared from the 
Turkish army, and the brigadier of the Christian brigade is a 
Turk. The fact is that religion lies at the very root of Turkish 
military service. The basis of the whole Turkish conscription 
is the doctrine of the Koran. The thought of a Jehad, or Holy 
War, is the lifeblood that flows in the veins of the Turkish 
army; and it is practically impossible that Christian races of 
the empire can be admitted to service on terms of equality with 
Mussulmans so long as the great principle which makes the 
Turkish soldier brave in battle is that if he falis with his face 
to the enemy he dies a martyr to his creed and at once enjoys 
the delights of Paradise. Far from this being an injury to the 
Christians, however, it is an advantage to them and a grievous 
injury to the Mussulmans. The Christian knows what tax he 
has to pay, and it is but small. He is left free to cultivate the 
soil, to breed and bring up his children; but the perpetual 
drain for military service impoverishes the governing race, and 
by taking away all the flower of the Turkish manhood from 
peaceful occupations prevents the development of the race and’ 
its multiplication by marriage. The military service, too, is 
unequally distributed. The inhabitants of Constantinople, of 
Crete, of Scutari in Albania, of large districts of Asia Minor 
and Arabia, Syria and Kurdestan, are exempt from furnishing 
recruits. Four millions out of the 16,000,000 of Mohammedans 
are thus released from military service, the whole burden of 
which falls upon the remaining 12,000,000. 
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In 1869 a Special Commission was appointed, under the 
presidency of Omar Pasha, to consider the question of admis- 
sions to the army; and it recommended that military service 
should be introduced among them, except among the Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians, and Greeks. The Armenian chiefs, however, 
refused compliance; and the Government, unwilling to pro- 
voke an insurrection, gave way. Military service, moreover, is 
unequally distributed in the sense that it falls more heavily 
upon the peasant class. An exemption by purchase and the 
provision of substitutes is allowed, and the richer men avail 
themselves in large numbers of the privilege. 

The following description will give a general idea of the 
organisation and method of recruiting the Turkish army. The 
army is divided into the Nizam or standing army, the Ihtiat 
or first reserve, the Redif or second reserve (in two classes), 
and the Mustahfiz or territorial militia. The period of service 
is for twenty years—viz., in the Nizam, four years for 
infantry, five for cavalry and artillery. The men then pass to 
the Ihtiat, where they complete their six years of service; 
from that to the Redif, where they serve for three years in 
each class, and finally for eight years to the Mustahfiz. 

According to the reorganisation project of 1869 the annual 
contingent of recruits should be 37,600 men, which was cal- 
culated to produce, in 1878, an army of 700,000 men. The 
Nizam should contain 150,000 troops, the Ihtiat 60,000, and 
the Redif 96,000 in each class, and the Mustahfiz about 
300,000; but, in reality, nothing approaching to these 
numbers has ever been attained. 

Financial embarrassments have compelled the Porte 
greatly to reduce the annual contingent, the numbers passing 
to the Ihtiat and Redif being, of course, correspondingly 
diminished. ‘The Nizam cannot be kept up to its full strength 
without absorbing almost the whole of the Ihtiat. Until very 
recently, at all events,arms and equipments were only pro- 
vided for one half or one third of the Redif; while absolutely 
nothing was done to form cadres for or to train the Mustahfiz. 
Thus, at the outbreak of the present war, the military forces 
of Turkey were vastly inferior to those of her great antagonist. 

For purposes of recruiting the country is divided into seven 
military districts or “‘ordu,’ corresponding with the seven 
corps of the army. The three corps quartered in European 
Turkey are compelled, however, in consequence of the depleted 
condition of the Mussulman population in Europe, to draw a 
large portion of their force from the recruiting grounds of 
Asia. All men from the age of twenty-one to twenty-four 
are liable to conscription, and draw lots each year during 
that time. If they escape each conscription, they are at once 
draughted into the Redif and escape service in the Nizam. The 
conscription takes place under the superintendence of a mixed 
civil and military commission, The Mollahs or priests, the 
Judges, and the members of the Ulema or Law Guild are 
exempted by law; soare those physically unfit for service, and 
those who are the only support of aged parents. All others 
are liable to conscription,exemption by purchase being allowed 
in time of peace. The price before the outbreak of the present 
war was fixed at 5000 piastres, about £45. If the full 700,000 
Turkish troops were enrolled, the proportion of men serving 
would be about one in twenty-three of the Mussulman popu- 
lation, supposing the recruiting to be extended over the whole 
of the provinces of Turkey. 

The Turkish “ Nefer,”’ or private soldier, is by nature and 
tradition warlike. He believes in the destiny of the Ottoman 
race to conquer the world. He is easily stirred by an appeal 
to his religious fanaticism to undergo the greatest hardships in 
the sacred cause. He longs for war as an opportunity for 
living at the expense of a conquered country on better fare and 
in greater comfort than in time of peace. Though strict laws 
against plunder have been introduced, a certain amount of 
pillage of the Giaour will ever be allowed to the Turkish soldier, 
as his recompense for the hardships of the military campaign. 
He is able to live upon food so scanty that almost any other 
than the Turk would starve upon it. He is by nature obedient, 
the obedience of apathy and constitutional Oriental laziness. 
He goes into battle believing in Kismet, or Fate, and encounters 
the enemy’s bullets with a stolid indifference, believing that it 
Amatters not whether he encounters one shot or a million, fox 
he will stand or fall according as it has been predestined by 
Allah. He has no inducements to study his profession or to 
rise out of the dull mechanical performance of his work of 
routine; for that corruption which pervades the entire nation 
has taken away from him that one great stimulus to exertion 
which in olden time was the very birthright of each man of 
his race, the right to rise to command by dint of superior 
military qualities. An old law provides that one third of the 
commissions in the army should be given to men from the 
ranks, but it is systematically evaded by the promotion of men 
who are Court favourites, and who only join the ranks, it may 
be but for a few hours, in order that they may be promoted to 
be officers. 

It is said that the Turkish soldier suffers terribly from that 
curious form of disease known by medical men as nostalgia, 
and which we call home sickness. Little care is taken to pro- 
vide the men far away from their places of birth with news or 
with letters from home. Months often pass without a post 
arriving; and it is said to be not infrequent to see strong, 
vigorous men refuse to eat and drink, and cry like children for 
furlough. Athletic sports, tale-telling, singing, dancing, form 
their amusements. In the evening, round their camp fires, the 
officers assemble and the men dance in their presence. Much 
of their unhappiness is, doubtless, due to the entire 
absence of womankind from among them. These Turkish 
soldiers, if well led and a little better educated, would be as 
fine troops as any that are to be found; but they have no 
education, and they are totally deficient of all knowledge of 
trades or handicraft. The Turk is by heritage a warrior, and 
he leaves to the subject races all the cares of the craftsman 
and the artizan. Whereas in other armies there are to be 
found in the ranks carpenters, smiths, tailors, and shoemakers, 
trades absolutely essential to the well being of an army: 
in the Turkish none such are to be found, and the want of men 


knowing anything of these pursuits must seriously cripple 
an army engaged in active operations away from the 
resorts of tradesmen. Moreover, the benighted condition 
of Turkey generally as regards education acts prejudicially 
upon the army, in which there are few men fitted to 
become non-commissioned officers by even such simple 
knowledge as how ‘to read and to write. But the Turkish 
private soldier is relatively vastly superior to his officers. 
The officers of the army form two almost distinct classes, the 
one composed of men risen from the ranks, the other of pupils 
of the war school. Amongst the officers from the ranks are to 
be found many thorough soldiers, with good knowledge of 
regular work, and of such tactics as are known in the Turkish 
army; but all the heart is crushed out of these men. No 
matter how good they may be as officers; no matter what 
service they may have seen, they can never hope to rise to a 
higher rank than that of captain; uniess, either by bribery or 
family connection, they can ensure the good word of someone 
in high places. Promotion is said to be given regimentally up 
to the rank of captain, but this is often interfered with, and 
the promotion really rests in the hands of the commander of 
the corps, a Pasha, probably selected by the clique which 
governs at Constantinople, at the instance of some Court 
favourite. The officers from the ranks look down on the war 
school officers as unpractical and inexperienced; the officers 
from the war school, ia retwrn, consider them ignorant and un- 
fitted to share their society. The junior officers fall back for 
companionship upon their non-commissioned officers and men, 
while their General or Colonel treats them as though they 
were menials. Young men of very few years’ service, who have 
perhaps never seen a shot fired, and whose study of their pro- 
fession has ceased on the day when they left the war school, 
are promoted to be field officers, and to the command of regi- 
ments and divisions. 

From all this it naturally results that the Turkish army, 
excellent as is the material of its lower ranks, is a very inferior 
weapon for purposes of war. Drill is studied mechanically ; 
battalions can manceuvre fairly well upon a system of drill 
well enough suited for the days of the smooth-bore muskets, 
but tactics, in the true sense of the word, are not even under- 
stood. There is no practice in the duties of outposts and 
reconnoitring; and only last year, when a regiment of the 
Turkish Guard Corps was reviewed for my benefit in Crete, 
I was told by the officer commanding that they knew nothing 
of skirmishing, leaving that entirely to their rifle battalions. 
Yet skirmishing or fighting in open order is the whole life 
and soul of modern infantry tactics. Each of the corps has a 
preparatory school for the instruction of youths to become 
officers; but the education is of the most elementary descrip- 
tion, and includes no military subject. There is a war school 
for the purpose of training officers for the army and the staff, 
in which four or five years are spent by the pupils; but the 
instruction is most inferior. There is also an artillery school, 
which, however, only turns out twenty pupils a year for the 
artillery and about three for the Engineers. The dress of the 
Turkish army is neat and serviceable, but of late the scarcity 
of money has prevented it being renewed in the bulk of the 
army. Infantry, cavalry, and artillery soldiers alike wear a 
fez, a blue jacket and waistcoat trimmed with red, scarlet sash 
round the waist, trousers wide to the middle of the calf and 
then tight as a gaiter, over which, in the cavalry, is drawn a 
boot of soft, untanned leather. The infantry wear gaiters 
and shoes, and in the field sandals of sheepskin laced over the 
feet. The infantry is armed with breechloading rifles—a con- 
siderable number with Sniders, some with Remingtons. A 
large supply of Henry-Martini rifles has lately been procured, 
but all the army is not yet supplied with them. Such a variety 
of weapons, of course, involves a great complication of 
ammunition, and is likely to lead to serious difficulties in war. 

Captain W. 8. Cooke’s work on the Ottoman Empire and 
its Tributary States, published recently by the Intelligence 
Department, and from which most of this information has 
been obtai..2d, places the normal strength of the infantry of 
the Turkish army at thirty-six regiments, each of three bat- 
talions and thirty-six battalions of rifles. Each battalion has 
eight companies, and a strength of about 800 men. There 
are fifteen Ihtiat battalions and about thirty other regular 
battalions furnished by various special levies, giving the 
infantry of the standing army a grand total of about 150,000. 

The cavalry is normally composed of twenty-four Line 
regiments, each of six squadrons, and two Cossack regiments. 
It is all light cavalry. ‘(wo squadrons in each regiment are 
armed with the carbine and the remainder with lance and 
revolver. Each man carries a light curved sabre. The men 
are good horsemen, and there are plenty of good small 
horses in the cavalry; but, owing to want of money, or, 
worse still, to peculation and robbery, generally a large 
portion of each regiment is dismounted and another large 
portion mounted on wretched old screws. Of one regiment, 
says Mr. Vincent, it is narrated that, reduced to a few score 
mounted men, the Colonel, who was a Christian, after long 
solicitation obtained themoney to buy horses. It was winter, and 
he thought that the money placed out at interest till the spring 
would enable him to buy more horsesat a cheaperrate. But the 
Koran forbade the lending of money at interest, so it was 
locked up in the regimental chest. Meanwhile the complaints 
of the men, who had for a very long time been left without any 
pay, reached the ears of superior authority, and an order came 
that they should be paid from the grant for remounts. They 
were so paid, and the regiment of horse in due time became a 
regiment of foot. The famous dromedary corps, in which two 
mounted riflemen used to ride one dromedary, has been 
recently disbanded. 

The artillery of the Turkish army is said to be the best arm 
of the service. There ought to be fifteen batteries, each of six 
guns, for each army corps; but a large portion of these does 
not exist, and of those which do exist their strength in peace 
is variable, depending apparently to a great extent upon the 
number of men and horses which the commander of the 
battery can suppress in order to put the money in his pocket. 


So late as October of last year it is stated, on the authority of 
Captain Cooke, that muzzle-loaders and breechloaders, bronze 
and steel, rifled and smooth bore, French, Prussian, and 
English systems, were mixed up in the same regiment. I 
believe, however, that now nearly the whole of the artiliery is 


composed of 4-pounder and 6-pounder Krupp guns. ‘The 
great want seems to be a sufliciency of ammunition waggons, 
and an organised system of ammunition columns, both for 
artillery and infantry. ‘The training of the field artillery is 
modelled upon the Prussian system, and the German 
instructors have displayed indefatigable energy in improving 
the service of this arm, fighting perpetually against jealousies, 
suspicion, corruption, and fanaticism. There is a great 
scarcity of horses suited for artillery draught purposes. The 
bulk of the artillery horses is purchased in Hungary. Breed- 
ing establishments for cavalry and artillery horses have from 
time to time been established; but here, asin everything else 
in Turkey, there is rottenness at the core, and the efforts to 
improve the breed of horses have met with no success. 

The want of draught horses tells also with terrible effect 
upon the transport train, the greater part of which in Bulgaria 
and in Asia is composed of requisitioned country carts drawn 
by oxen. ‘The organisation of this important branch is most 
defective; and when we remember that the Turkish army 
carries tents, and that the roads both in European and in 
Asiatic Turkey are of the worst description, it is not difficult 
to imagine the scene of confusion that must attend 
the advance of the Turkish army. What, then, must it be in 
a retreat? Great attention has been paid to the medical 
department of the army; but in time of war it is said that all 
foreign medical officers in the service of the Porte are to be 
removed; and I hear that the sanitary arrangements in the 
field are wretched. 

The titles of the various ranks in the Turkish army are as 
follows:—The Commander-in-Chief is called the Serdar 
Ekrem, a Field-Marshal is a Mushir, a Lieutenant-General 
commanding a division a Ferik, a Major-General or Brigadier 
a Liva: all of these are Pashas. A Colonelisa Miri Alaj,a 
Lieutenant-Colonel a Kaimakam: these are Beys. A Major 
is en Alaj-Emini, a battalion commander is a Bimbashi, a 
company commander a Juzbashi, a Lieutenant a Mulazimi, a 
sergeant-major is a Bash-T'shaush, a sergeant a Sira-Tshaush, 
a corporal an Onbashi, a quartermaster-sergeant a Buljuk- 
Emini. I mention these names because | observe that the 
newspaper correspondents are very fond of giving to the un- 
initiated public these foreign titles without the necessary 
explanatory instructions. 

It would be too great a farce to give the rates of pay of the 
Turkish army, because they are purely nominal, no man under 
the rank of a Colonel having for many years received any pay 
except by fitful instalments, the amount of which bears 
apparently no relation to that which by regulation he would 
be entitled to receive. 

The rations of the Turkish soldiery are estimated on a very 
liberal scale even in time of peace, and in war they should be 
doubled; but the pervading system of peculation and corrupt 
contracts makes the food even in peace generally of wretched 
quality, while in war transport and commissariat arrangements 
are so defective that the Turkish soldier is almost forced to 
plunder. On the march each man carries some meal in a bag, 
and a small iron pan, in which he bakes cakes on arriving in 
camp. Want of transport prevents proper cooking utensils 
being carried. 

I have failed to obtain any accurate information as to the 
details of organisation of the Turkish armies now in the field, 
but I have tolerably accurate information of the numbers as 
as they stood towards the close of last month. In European 
Turkey the Turks had north of the Balkans about 128,000 
men, distributed, roughly, as follow :—About 55,000 at Widdin, 
10,000 at Rustchuk, 15,000 at Silistria, 17,000 in the Dobrudscha, 
18,000 at Schumla, and 13,000 at Varna. In rear of the Balkans 
they had upwards of 30,000 more, the greater part of whom 
were at Sofia—a total, say, of 160,000 field troops at the outside. 
In Asiatic Turkey their numbers were, roughly, about 22,000 
at Batoum, the same number at Kars, 12,000 at Ardahan, and 
nearly 20,000 at Erzeroum, with a detachment at Bayazid; in 
all about 76,000. 

From what has been already said it is evident that a great 
number of these troops must be derived from the Redif and 
Mustahfiz, the chief part of whom had had no soldier’s train- 
ing until called up to arms in the presence of the enemy. 
Diminished contingents had even two years ago reduced the 
army far below its proper strength. The number of trained 
men passing into the reserves was very small, and the bulk of 
these reserves was consequently formed of untrained men. The 
strain upon the army caused by the insurrection in Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina still further reduced its strength ; then came 
the campaign in Servia, when wounds and sickness and want 
of sanitary arrangements told their tale, and the winter camps 
in snow and frost, where the Asiatic blood was frozen, and 
death reaped a plentiful harvest. Even now the armies of the 
Danube and of the Caucasus do not represent by any means 
all that Turkey has to provide against her foes. She has still 
to keep large forces in Bosnia and Herzegovina, in Thessaly 
and Epirus; in Crete alone she has 8000 men, and far more 
than that are required to deal with her dogged Montenegrin 
foes. It is easy to predict that if she is left without money and 
without friends, to face alone the hosts in arms against her, a 
worse fate will befal her armies than even that of being 
defeated in the field. They will die of starvation and 
exposure. 

I have not yet spoken of the irregular troops. These may 
be subdivided, in general terms, into enlisted Bashi-Bazouks 
and volunteer Sipahis, Bedouins, kc. Bashi-Bazouks are raised 
at the outbreak of troubles from within or without. Orders 
are sent from Constantinople to the governors of vilayets or 
provinces to supply a certain number of men, and money is 
sent to them for the purpose. The usual thing then generally 
takes place: the governors apply to the chiefs of tribes, and 
between the governors and the chiefs the money is absorbed, 
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PIANOS AND BRITISH MAKERS. 


—— 


HILOSOPHERS tell us nothing is 


lost in this world, and that everything, however 
apparently efficaciously destroyed, and however its own 
identity may be lost, must subsequently turn up in some 
other form somewhere else. It is true that a lady, with 
the curiosity for which her sex is celebrated, one per- 
plexed a philosopher by asking where all the pins in the 
world went to. Million sof pins are made per hour; but 
the lady in question was always losing them, and no one 
living could tell where they all got to. With regard to 
pianos the question has been answered in a smarter and 
more satisfactory way. A large majority of the pianos 
which are manufactured “ go,”’ according to Mr. Encar 
Barnsmeav’s excellent little “History of the Pianoforte,” 
‘to pieces.” Bad and imperfectly seasoned wood, cheap 
and inefficient workmanship, and inexperienced over- 
looking will account for the fate of more than half the 
pianos that are manufactured. Still, that a large residue 
remain in the world is a very astonishing fact. 


It may not generally be known that, setting aside the 
smaller makers, the three largest manufacturers in 
London—that is to say, Messrs. Jonx Brixsmeap and 
Sons, Wigmore-street, London, and two others firms— 
each turn out one piano every working hour. And, con- 
sidering that a well-built instrument will last, with an 

occasional slight renovation, for thirty or forty years, it 
is marvellous that so many pianos can find a market at 
all. Nor would they do so were there not so many inef- 
ficient makers in the field. The public, not knowing 
anything at all about the construction of the instru- 
ment, fancy that most pianos differ but little from one 
another, and that a cheap piano is a very desirable 
bargain. When the bargain is concluded the mistake is 
soon discovered. Thepiano which the disconsolate widow 
of a deceased officer offers at a tenth of the original cost 
is often manufactured expressly for this particular 
market; and even if a genuine secondhand piano be 
obtained, the bargain isa badone. The delicate con- 
struction of the piano will not last for ever, and the 

secondhand instrument, be it ever so cheap, is in the 
long run expensive. So also is the piano of the furniture- 
dealer and of the smaller manufacturer. The latter 
cannot afford to lay in a large stock of wood, and the 
wood must be seasoned for some years before it can be 
used for the well-built piano. Again, the large miaker 
can afford to buy in quantities at a cheaper rate, he gets 
a better material, and, if quality be considered, he can 
undersell the cheapest efforts of the small maker. The 
purchaser of a cheap piano by a small manufacturer, or 
even by one who has been ten, twenty, or thirty 
years foreman to a large firm, finds out his mistake when 
the green wood gives way and the back of the piano 
breaks. It is then quite useless, for patching up would 
be folly. More than half of the pianos made go to pieces 
in this way. 


The pianoforte was invented over 150 years ago, but 
for the first hundred years comparatively few instru- 
ments were manufactured, thanks to their heavy cost, 
which made them but a luxury of the opulent; but 
other makers stepped in, and by sending out excellent 
instruments at moderate prices the trade rapidly 
increased. The competition caused continual improve- 
ments in the pianoforte until it has acquired its present 
state of perfection. The members of the old firms 
were practical mechanics, but they have nearly all died 
out, and Mr. Jouy Brixsmeap is now almost the only 
large manufacturer in London who can make a piano 
and completely finish it with his own hands. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the firm of which he is the 
senior member has rapidly outstripped many of its 
competitors. Being a practical manufacturer, Briys- 
MEAD’s improvements have produced so pure and sym- 
pathetic a tone, combined with such lightness and 
certainty of, touch, that they have become very popular, 
Forty-five years’ experience proved that the strength and 
excellence of the workmanship caused these instruments 
to keep in order even with the hardest use. They were 
especially noticed by the leading musicians; and, while 
the manufacturer constantly improved his pianos, many 
of the other once famous makers rested on their laurel 
content with their work. Since that time the manu- 
facture of pianos by the firm of Joun BriysmMeapD and 
Sons has steadily and very largely increased, actually 
reaching the enormous ratio of eight hundred per cent 
increase within the last fifteen years. This was mainly 
due to the patented mechanism, the check-repeater 
action, which perfected the touch, as well as to the 
sostinente sounding board and combinaticn of metal 
and wood framing, which produced unequalled ins 
depth of tone, pin excellent adaptation oda the human 
voice, which it nearly resembles in singing q . More 
than sixteen thousand families have been ror with 
these pianos—a fact which says a good deal for their 
excellence. 


In London alone over two hundred manufactories are 
zontinually engaged in making pianos, and the ee 
ef workmen employed is, of eae very large. But the 
number of manfacturers of really good pianos is exceed- 
ingly limited, and it necessarily becomes more so every 
year. Some firms, who years ago stood justly at the 
pinnacle of fame as manufacturers, owe their lace- 
ment to the fact that the founder or founders of the 
business have passed away, and they are now living on 
the fame of former years. But in the case of the manu- 
facturers of the Brixsmzap Pianos the same mind that 
built it controls the business still; and ina bi of 
such wide extent, and with the importance which 
attaches to each detail, but few can form un adequate 
idea of how necessary that life-long experience is. Con- 
centration in a business combining so many delicate trifles 
is everywhere needed, and itis for this reason that the ma- 
nufacturer should exercise a constant ieital m supervi- 
sion, being aided, of course, by the mosts! echanics, 
and having an ample capital invested in the business. 
Every valuable improvement must be at onceadopted, and 
none but the best material must be used. In the timber- 
yards belonging to Joun Brinsmzap and Sons the 
ground is laid for the Tt of meena opener 
for thoroughly seasoned and carefully selected timber 
is not only absolutely , but it is also the 
primary step in making a good instrument, And yet 
the majority of smaller manufacturers, for want of 
sufficient capital (which must lie idle for years) and 
the great care necessary in the seasoning process, fail 
at the a outset, ae results of — pion em 
w case goes pieces, the sounding- 
ath there is no tgp i to the immense strain 
which the tension of the strings induces, and no reso- 
nance of tone, but sim) vy * tl or nei cupboard, witha key- 
board which ada a or jingling sound, and which 


promptly goes to smash. 


If the public could only inspect the works of the 
various London manufacturers, they would speedily 
discover the reasons for the excellence capt ad 
coca fan van Nor is there any very great differ- 

The firm of Jonx Brinsmeap and 


for pianos ‘intende 
of 


quan’ ts they sell, and to the 
— su a ee or cleneca 

of the firm, they are able 
than most of their rivals. re 


NEW MUSIC. 


J OSEPH WILLIAMS’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
All Music sent post-free, half-price. 


IR MICHAEL COSTA’S NAAMAN. 


Vocal Score, complete, Octave, Edition. 4s. net. 
bai Sachin uund in cloth. 6s. net. 
All the numbers of sinapan 


NEW 


i can also be had separately, 
including the celebrated Aria, ‘I dream’t [ was in heaven,’’ 33. ; ; 
and the Tri umphal March. ‘‘ Naaman,"’ as Piano ‘cm 38. ; 
Piano Duet, 3s.; and also as Organ Solo, with Pedal, 3s 


IR W. STERNDALE BENNETT’S 


WORKS for the PIANOFORTE, in two vols. Cheap 
Edition, now ready, including the celebrated Toccata, Scherzo, 
op. 13; Capriccio, op. 27; Three Sketches, &c. Price 68. net, 
each vol. ; or, bound, cloth, 8s. net, 


HENRY FARMER'S NEW VIOLIN SOLO. 
WISS AIR and GENTLE ZITELLA. 


HOME, SWEET LAST ROSE OF 
BLUE BELLS LIFE LET US 
HOPE ro? A HARP THAT ONCE 
KEEL Ri oe aie SOUR A Ee JON FUL, 
With Piano Accompaniment, 3s. eac! , 1s. 6d. 
J. Wits, 24, Barn breeueee W.; and ‘ts: Cheapside, E.C. 
alin Sprains udenihia deciin mee SPs tale EY 


ENRY FARMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE 


~ TUTOR. 0th Edition. Price4s. ‘‘ This is decidedly 
the moet useful and best instruction-book for the pianoforte we 
have seen."’ All Music post-free, half price 

London: J. WiLu1aMs, 24, Berners-street, W.; and 123, Cheapside. 


GHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE? New 


Song. By EMILY FARMER; Poetry by Saville Clarke. 
This gharming Song is now being, sung by Madame Trebelli at 
her Provincial Concerts with at success. Published in 
E flat and G, for Soprano or Contralto. Epa cree. 24 stam| 

ore Wittus, 24, Berners-street, and 123, ap- 
side, 


RY SUSPICIOUS! H. CLIFTON’S 


renowned Serio-Comic Duet for Lady and Gentleman 
introduciag pepeler | songs. Also the Medley Duet, “‘ Love vonad 
Pride.” thing for penny readings and amateur con- 
certs.”’ Either sent free, 2% stamps. Ae Kas WILLiams, 24, 
Berners-street, W.; and 123, Chea 0. 


Rea CRUSOE. H. CLIFTON’S 


enormeusly popular Comie Medley. Humoreusly illus- 
“ His songs are always from the vulgarity which 
fp net eer es characteristic of some modern comic songs '’ 
Lists of Clifton's Comic and Motto Songs gratis.—Joseru 
Wittiams, 24, Berners-street, W.; and 123, nde E.C. 


PRINCE IMPERIAL GALOP. C.COOTE. 


Illustrated with New Portrait of the Prince. Sole or Duet, 
2s. net. The most po} is oe og: of danes music ever published, 
the sum of £1000 od been realised for the coprrignt 
alone.—Sole Publisher, yoaw Wiiu1uMs, 24, Berners-street, 
and 123, Cheapside, E, 6. 


ITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK for 


the PIANO. By G.A. MAOFARREN. Parts 1 te 4, 28. 6d. 
each; bound,8s. ‘It contains all that is essential to instruct 
the youngest “child.”"—Globe.—London : Josera WILLIAMS. 


SMALLWOOD’S PIANO - PIECES: 


au mat voglio, 2s. 6d. T Sweet Home. 23s. 6d. 
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and the recruits get little or none. 
The Bashi-Bazouks furnish some 
small cavalry contingents, but are 
for the most part an irregular in- 
fantry, badly armed and badly dis- 
ciplined, and only of use against in- 
surgents, being quite unfit to take 
part in regular military operations in 
the open field. Without pay, and 
with only a bread ration, they main- 
tain themselves by requisition and 
plunder ; and it is not matter for sur- 
prise if they break loose from the 
control of their ignorant officers, who 
possess scarcely any authority over 
them, and pillage and burn on all 
sides. Under English officers, in the 
time of the Crimean War, contin- 
gents of Bashi-Bazouks became good 
soldiers; but then they were paid, 
and subjected to the restraints ‘of 
discipline. 

The volunteers, on the other hand, 
are in their way well-disciplined 
bodies. They are all cavalry, and 
for the most part are furnished by 
the Arabs. Their organisation is 
tribal, under their own chiefs, who 
maintain in the field? that same 
rough discipline by which the tribes 
are governed at all times. Their ser- 
vices are only to be procured with 
the consent of their chiefs; and there 
is no doubt that, as irregular cavalry, 
for purposes of scouting, foraging, 
and harassing an enemy’s convoys, 
they might render valuable service. 
It is yet to be seen what will be 
the result, as regards numbers of 
these volunteers, of that proclama- 
tion of a Holy War which will pro- 
bably follow the defeat now, as I 
write, imminent, of the Turkish 
army in Asia. The greatest number 
of irregular troops that Turkey has 
ever raised was during the Crimean 
War, when some 10,000 of these 
volunteers took the field, and from 
30,000 to 40,000 Bashi-Bazouks. 

Another body of men which might 
render to the Ottoman Empire ad- 
mirable service in case of war is the 
force of Zaptiehs, or police. These 
are well disciplined, and, to a great 
extent, recruited from the best troops 
of the regular army. The force of 
Zaptiehs, which has now been placed 
under the orders of Colonel Valen- 
tine Baker, is ‘organised into com- 
panies, battalions, and regiments. 
Each battalion has one company 
mounted. The men of the regiment 
at Constantinople are specially se- 
lected to form a superior force for 
the capital, from the best non-com- 
missioned officers of the army. It 
is supposed that the force of zaptiehs 
available in war throughout the 
empire will be nearly 30,000 strong. 
The pay of this force, like that of 
the troops, is heavily in arrear; their 
clothing is in many cases falling to 
pieces for want of renewal; but it is 
remarkable how few complaints are 
made by the Christian rayahs of 
Turkey of the conduct of these 
zaptiehs, who have almost every 
temptation to plunder. 

‘A word about the generals and the 
staff of the Turkish army. The 
generals reach their position not by 
merit, but by interest. That special 
clique at Constantinople, small in 
numbers but large in power, which 
wields in its hands the fate of every 
Turk, makes or mars the career of 
every soldier. To be the relation of 
one of this powerful body, connected 
by blood or by marriage with a Grand 
Vizier or Minister, or even a superior 
official of one of the great depart- 
ments of State, is sufficient to ensure 
rapid promotion in the army. Still 
better is it to be able to approach, 
either by means of money, or other 
method of less direct bribery, the cur 
of a favourite Sultana. Where go- 
vernors of provinces, and even Cabinet 
Ministers, are appointed and dis- 
missed through seraglio intrigue, it 
will easily be believed that the com- 
mands in the army are disposed of in 
a similar fashion. The constant re- 
moval of officials from their posts, in 
order to make room for some new 
favourite, is at the root of the mal- 
administration of the Turkish pro- 
vinces. The appointment of generals 
to commands, entirely apart from all 
consideration of their fitness for mili- 
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tary knowledge, must be fatal to the 
conduct of great, operations of war. 
Even to the most honest man thus 
appointed to a post from which he 
knows he may be removed within a 
few weeks or months, simply because 
another has bribed and intrigued to 
obtain his place, there must be a 
great temptation to make the most he 
can out of the appointment during 
his tenure of office, more especially 
as he has probably, in one shape or 
another, paid heavily for his post. 
In these days war is no longer the 
mere clash of armed masses when 
bravery alone wins, but it is a 
science which demands to be as 
closely studied as any of the learned 
professions. The Turkish Pashas are 
an ignorant body of men; compara- 
tively few of them know any language 
beyond their own. Works on the 
art of war are not translated into 
Turkish ; and even if they were they 
would not be read. The constitu- 
tional laziness and apathy of the 
Turk would prevent his settling down 
to that deliberate study in his closet 
which is quite as necessary for the 
formation of a skilful general at the 
present day as the practical expe- 
rience gained from commanding 
bodies of troops. The ideas of stra- 
tegy of the Turkish generals are 
based upon the traditions handed 
down by their ancestors in days 
when railways and telegraphs did 
not exist, and when troops lived by 
the plunder of the countries upon 
which they made war. Their ideas 
of tactics have not advanced one 
step to meet the changes necessitated 
by modern arms. And, whereas in 
other nations where the generals may 
be but ill-skilled Princes, their defi- 
ciencies are supplied by the know- 
ledge and ability of a highly-trained 
staff, in Turkey no such body exists. 
It is true that the War School re- 
ceives from the army each year eight 
officers to be trained for the general 
staff; but such a number is utterly 
insufficient to supply the needs of 
the great Turkish army, and those 
officers who have been trained in the 
War School have, when their course 
of studies was completed, almost 
without exception, been sent to per- 
form duties which are really those of 
engineers, while all the administrative 
work of the army has remained in 
the hands of the favourites of the 
Court party. In the War Office 
-itself the most important business is 
in the hands of civilians, and the 
efforts made a short time back by 
Hussein Pasha to better this condition 
of things lasted but for a short time. 
Raised from the post of President 
of the General Staff to be Grand 
Vizier, he endeavoured to introduce 
reforms into the War Department 
and General Staff of the army; but 
the attempt to interfere with existing 
interests almost immediately brought 
about his fall; and so affairs go on, 
ever turning round and round in the 
same vicious circle. Nothing short 
of the utter break-up of the whole 
governing body at Constantinople 
could ever make of the Turkish army 
a body fit to cope with the other 
armies of Europe in modern scientific 
war. 

From what has been above said, it 
may be judged that Turkey, if left 
alone to face her fate, has but small 
chance in the game of war. An 
army without generals capable of 
forming correct strategical plans, 
without officers capable of conduct- 
ing the operations of war against a 
skilled enemy, with a system of 
tactics hopelessly unsuited to meet 
the terrible fire of breech-loading 
rifles and powerful rifled artillery, 
with transport and commissariat 
arrangements so defective that the 
first rude shock of battle must inevi- 
tably disorganise them completely, 
with regimental officers ignorant and 
altogether insufficient in numbers, 
and with but one single great power 
upon which to rest, the sobriety, 
hardihood, and courage, of its pri- 
vate soldiery, must, I venture to 
think, be shattered to pieces when 
it meets the armed hosts of Russia 
in the life-and-death struggle now 
about to take place. It is true that 
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the army of Russia is itself behind the age, that its soldiery, 
as a body, is far from possessing the keen intelligence of the 
French, the individual training and education of the German 
soldiery ; it is true that its regimental officers are far from pos- 
sessing that intimate knowledge of minor tactics, of outpost 
duty, of leading men over varied kinds of country, that 
Austria and Germany have so carefully inculcated in their 
‘ower commissioned ranks ; it is true that only a small portion 
-f the Russian staff has been educated as a staff should be in 
these days ; it is true that financial embarrassments have more 
or less hampered the complete organisation of the Russian 
army, and that its arrangements of transport and supply are 
not so perfect as those of Russia’s great Western neighbour; 
bué in all that constitutes the strength of an armed nation 
Russia is immeasurably above the empire of the Ottoman Porte. 
By mere numbers alone she could crush her foe; but, even 
without bringing her full strength to bear, her superior 
military knowledge must be sufficient for the task. <A united 
Holy Russia, viewing this campaign as a crusade against the 
infidel, advances to the attack of. a foe whose country is torn 
by internal dissensions, whose arms are crippled by being 
forced to meet attacks from every side at amoment when her 
whole strength is required to face the vast legions gathering 
in her front. Yet Turkey will fight for God and the Faith; 
and woe be to her Christian subjects if the day comes when 
her last sparks of hope have expired, and the only flame left 
burning in her breast is that of wild, fierce fanaticism. It is 
on her own unprotected subjects that her deadliest blows are 
likely to fall rather than on the trained and united armies of 
the Czar. 

Unless I fail to read the signs of the times, Turkey will 
have the Roumanian army to deal with as well as the Russian, 
in Europe, and it may therefore be interesting to give a short 
sketch of the constitution of the Roumanian forces. The Rou- 
manian army is based upon asystem of universal service, intro- 
duced by a law in 1868, and modified in 1872. The forces of 
“the United [Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia,” as 
Roumania is officially called in its relations with foreign 
Powers, consist of a standing army and reserve, a territorial 
army and reserve, a militia, and a national guard. The stand- 
ing army is recruited by conscription, voluntary enlistments 
and re-engagements adding but small numbers to its ranks. 
The age of conscription is from twenty-one, the period of 
service eight years—four in the standing army, four in the 
reserve. The peace strength of the standing army in 1874 was 
about 18,000. In time of war it should be brought up to a 
strength of about 36,000 infantry, 1700 cavalry, and 96 guns, 
It is under the command of the reigning Prince, and is 
organised into four divisions, with the head - quarters 
respectively at Krajova, Bucharest, Galatz, and Jassy. As 
might naturally be expected in a country governed by a 
Hohenzollern, the system of training the army is purely 
Prussian, as are its tactics. It is curious to trace in Roumania 
the changes which the army has undergone according to the 
influence predominant in the Principalities. Before the 
Crimean War it was Russian in organisation and in dress. 
When Russia, defeatef, was driven back, and the allied Powers 
gained the ascendancy, a French model was copied, and French 
officers and non-commissioned officers were introduced by 
Prince Couza; but since the accession of Prince Charles the 
French element has disappeared. Prussian officers have been 
brought to the Roumanian army as instructors, and Rou- 
manians sent to Berlin to study Prussian military insti- 
tutions. In dress alone the army has not followed 
the Prussian model, but the infantry wears the blue 
tunic and grey trousers of the Belgians, and a cap like 
the French kepi. The cavalry is dressed in scarlet, with 
busbies, and grey loose trousers thrust into the boots; the rifles 
and artillery in dark brown. The pay of the Roumanian army 
is comparatively high—almost approaching to the English 
scale of payment. As regards the material of the army, the 
rank and file is intelligent, and those drawn from the 
mountains are active and courageous; but good officers are 
sadly deficient, and the greatest difficulty is found in supplying 
the army. In all the public schools of the country the system 
of instruction is military; boys go through a military training 
without arms up to fifteen years of age, and subsequently 
under arms. Each school constitutes a military unit. There 
are regimental schools for the further education, both general 
and military, of the troops, and divisional schools for the 
higher training of non-commissioned officers aspiring to com- 
missions. At Jassy there isa preparatory military school for 
the training of youths wishing to become officers, and their 
education is completed at a military high school at Bucharest. 
The staff of the army is trained at a war academy at the same 
place, and there is reason to believe that the staff of the army 
has reached a high standard of attainments. The regiments 
are completed from their peace to a war strength by calling in 
the reserves of the standing army. x 

The territorial army of Roumania is its most characteristic 
force. It dates back to the fifteenth century, and is the 
national force of the country. Before the ycar 1872 its 
infantry was called frontier troops, and performed the duties 
of police in the border districts; its cavalry was called 
Dorobanzi. When, in 1872, the army was reorganised thig | 
territorial force was reconstructed, and the name Dorobanzi, 
which was popular in the country, was given to the infantry; | 
and the cavalry were christened Kallarashi. The budget of 
1874 provided for a force of 40,000 Dorobanzi and 12,000 
Kallarashi. Service in the territorial army is for the same 
period as in the standing army, but six years-are active and 
only twoin reserve. Men drawing the lowest numbers in the 
conscription are taken for the standing army, the higher num- | 
bers for the territorial army, the corps of which are localised. 
‘These local corps perform their services in a most curious 
manner, to which we know nothing similar in any other | 
country. Each squadron or company is divided into four | 
sections, and each section takes duty for a week at a time, so 


that the men are three weeks at home and one week on service, _ 


There are thirty-three territorial districts, each of which has a | to entice their enemy into the mountains; they hide in caves | 


battery of artillery, as well as a battalion of infantry, or a 
squadron of cavalry. ‘The infantry perform frontier and 
garrison duty and act as police, the cavalry act as mounted 
police. 

Since the year 1871 the territorial army has been combined 
with the standing army each autumn, and mancuvres have 
been held upon a considerable scale. The marching and 
military knowledge displayed at these manceuvres is said to be 
inferior, the officers especially knowing little of their work, 
but each year it has improved. 

It appears, then, that Roumania can place in the field a 
standing army of about 36,000 infantry, 1700 cavalry, 96 guns) 


and a territorial army of 40,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 


apparently no guns; for our last information is to the effect 
that the batteries of artillery exist only on paper. Still a force 
of 76,000 infantry, 14,000 cavalry, and 96 guns is a most 
important factor in the solution of the Eastern Question. To 
this must be added the militia, composed of all men from 
twenty-one years of age who have not been drawn in the con- 
scription, and of men from twenty-nine to thirty-seven who 
have served their turn in the standing or territorial armies. 
The militia is assembled by parishes once or twice in the year 
for periods of fifteen days; but it is evident that, containing so 
large a proportion of men who have never been subjected to 
discipline, it cannot be a very reliable force. The National 
Guard and rural levies comprise all men between thirty-seven 
and forty-six years of age; they do garrison duty in their 
towns and parishes when the standing and territorial armies 
are called into the field, either for mancuvres or for war. The 
infantry of the Roumanian standing army is armed with the 
Peabody breech-loading rifle, the territorial army with the 
Prussian needle-gun; the Roshiori, or Red Hussars, of the 
standing army are equipped like German Hussars; the Kal- 
larashi, who are mounted on small native-bred ponies, are 
equipped like Cossacks. The artillery has 4-pounder and 
6-pounder breech-loading steel guns of the Prussian pattern, 
and a large number of bronze guns of the same pattern; it is 
said that one hundred guns on the old French muzzle-loading 
model were also in store afew months ago. 

It is evident that if the Roumanian army takes part with 
Russia against Turkey—and it seems now tolerably certain 
that it will do so—it might, by crossing the Danube near the 
Servian frontier, create a most powerful diversion in favour of 
the Russians, drawing off a large body of Turkish troops who 
would otherwise be available to oppose the passage of the 
Danube by the Russians. Still more would this be the case 
should the Servian army again take the field. However dif- 
ficult it might be to get together again the Servian army, after 
its experience of last year’s campaign, it can scarcely be 
doubted that Servia could put into the field a force of 30,000 
or 40,000 men, fairly armed. and equipped, and, if not imbued 
with the most warlike spirit, at least capable of taking a part 
in harassing the smaller detached bodies of Turkish troops 
which are engaged in keeping down the flames of insurrection 
in the western provinces. 

The military force of Montenegro can scarcely be counted 
upon for other than defensive operations Atpresent it engages 
the attention of a considerable body of Turkish troops; but, 
should Turkey take the only step which from the point of view 
of a strategist can give her any hope in this war—viz., the 
calling in of all her detachments and the concentration of her 
whole armed strength in one body to do battle with the 
Russians, the Montenegrin army would, of course, be free to 
cross its own frontiers. Even in that case, however, it can do 
little more than spread into the immediately surrounding 
Turkish provinces, for it possesses none of those organised 
administrative establishments which are absolutely necessary 
to enable any body of men to take the field as an army for 
ofiensive operations. The Montenegrin army is, in fact, a 
local militia—the men wear the national dress and provide for 
themselves in the field. Its organisation is very remarkable, 
the civil and military authority being combined under the 
same chiefs. It is calculated that each house can provide 
two soldiers, and five houses or ten men are placed 
under a desetcar, or decurion; ten of these decurions, 
with their fifty houses, are placed under a stotinjar 
or centurion, and all the centurions of any one tribe, with 
their soldiers, are combined together under a captain. The 
tribes are called Plemena, and are again combined into 
Nahias. There are eight of these Nahias, which are each under 
the command of a Vojvoda. The eight Nahias are placed 
together under the chief command of a head Vojyoda, who is 
at-once President of the Senate, Chief Administrator of the 
Government, and Commander-in-Chief of the military force. 
Every citizen is liable for service from his seventeenth to his 
fiftieth year, and not less than 25,000 men are enrolled. They 
have rifled mountain batteries and breech-loading rifles of 
various types; but, as already said, it is an army which can 
only be counted upon for defensive operations. Whatever 
instruction its officers and non-commissioned officers have had, 
the arms in the hands of the troops, the establishments for 
the powder factories and armoury at Rieka, have been paid for 
with Russian money. Russian non-commissioned officers are 


_ the instructors of the Montenegrin school of tactics, Russian | 


workmen in the powder factories and armoury. Splendid in 
physique and manly in character as the Montenegrins are, 


they are still little better than savages in many respects. | 
The unquestionable proofs which have been furnithed that | 


they have mutilated not only the dead but the living of their 
enemies scarcely entitles them to that pean of praise which 
Mr. Tennyson has co recently sung over them. 

Large numbers of Albanians have recently taken advantage 
of such military instruction as can be obtained in Montenegro; 
and an Albanian insurrection would, of course, add consider- 
ably to the difficulties of the Porte. The tactics of Albanians 
and Montenegrins alike consist chiefly of the various stra- 
tagems of guerilla warfare. from all that I have read of 
their tactics, they seem to correspond almost exactly with 
those employed by the Kaflirs of South Africa. They endeavour 


and ravines; they draw the enemy on by the retreat of their 
skirmishers befure him, and, when he is led into the ambus- 
cade prepared, from behind rocks and mountain peaks, from 
every coign of vantage, from every spot affording shelter, 
they pour down a fire delivered with all the accuracy 
due to their marvellous skill as marksmen. Captain 
Cooke gives the following description of the fighting 
qualities of the Albanians:—‘ They know thoroughly how 
to utilise ground, are acquainted with every stratagem of 
guerilla warfare, understand the art of deceiving the enemy 
by false marches, and falling upon him unawares, and will ably 
cover a wide front with a small body by occupying it with a 
network of small posts communicating with each other by 
single vedettes. When preparing an ambush, they will often 
leave their caps and cloaks at some prominent spot in an oppo- 
side direction to that in which the ambush is intended. 
Whether lying full length on the ground or aiming in a 
crouching position behind cover, they rarely miss their mark. 
The enemy's head is then cut off, salted, and planted on a 
pole in the village.’”’ The Mirdites, now or recently in insur- 
rection against Turkey, are a clan of the Ghegs, one of the 
two principal Albanian tribes. They are most warlike people, 
all of the Roman Catholic religion. 

The present aspect of the Eastern Question forbids us to 
leave the armaments of Greece out of our calculation, as it is 
certain that if the flames of war spread wider the Greeks must 
be among the first to take fire. The land force of Greece is 
but small, nor could it be otherwise in the bankrupt con- 
dition of the nation. Indeed, the country is but thinly 
populated, and can spare but few of its people from agricul- 
ture and industry. Every Greek is liable for service from his 
twentieth to his fortieth year; 13,000 young men every year 
attain the age of conscription, of whom about 2500 are taken 
for the Line and 2000 for the first reserve. A law, dated 1867, 
provides for an effective Line army of 31,000; 14,000 to be kept 
up in peace, the remainder to be in reserve. My latest inform- 
ation as to the actual numbers is for the year 1868, when only 
8500 were under arms. Such troops as Greece keeps on foot 
are spread over a wide area, and there is no combination, except 
on paper, into brigades or divisions. The duties of the soldiers 
are essentially those of detachment. They act as police and 
suppress brigandage on the Continent, and garrison the Ionian 
Islands and the islands of the Archipelago. Hence they can 
know nothing of mancuvres on a large scale, and they have 
no experience of war. So far as I can judge, they might 
collect 25,000 regular troops, with fifty guns, for war service, 
and, in 1869, when war with Turkey seemed probable, orders 
were issued for the enrolment of volunteer corps to the number 
of 30,000; but it seems improbable that such an army brought 
together for the first time in the presence of an enemy, without 
any experience of the operations of war on a large scale, with 
all its transport arrangements and commissariat crippled by 
want of money, could within any reasonable time be fit to take 
the offensive against the Turks. Should the Turks call in 
their detachments from the Greek provinces of Turkey, or 
leave there no troops but weak garrisons of fortresses; should 
Greece be thoroughly satisfied that Turkey is going to be so 
crushed that there is no chance of her making an offensive 
return when peace has been made with Russia, then the Greek 
army might very possibly invade Thessaly and Epirus, aid 
the insurrection which would inevitably take place, and annex 
those provinces to Greece. 

It has been announced that one other country is to take part 
in the war. I have read that the Khedive is to raise his present 
contingent of 10,000 troops to 12,000, and they will be at the 
service of the Sultan for whatever purpose he may prefer. 
Egypt is bound to take this course by her convention with the 
Porte. The Egyptian army has suffered dreadfully from the 
effects of the Abyssinian war, and a force of this size is pro- 
bably as much as the Khedive can send without altogether 
denuding his own country of troops. The infantry of the 
Egyptian army, recruited entirely from the class of fellahs, is 
unsuited for war in any but a tropical or sub-tropical 
country. The Arab, accustomed to the sandy plains of 
Egypt, or the warm Delta of the Nile, suffers severely 
when exposed to the cold of a winter in high latitudes, 
or in the mountains at a considerable distance above the 
sea. To him a winter campaign on the Danube, in the 
Balkans, or in the high table-lands of Armenia means disease 
and death. The Egyptian troops sent to suppress the insur- 
rection in Crete in 1866 lost nearly half their strength from 
fever and from exposure to cold; yet the climate of Orete is 
one of the best in Europe, where there are no great extremes 
of either heat or cold. For work in his own country the 
Egyptian foot soldier is well suited. Lithe and active, pos- 
sessing great marching power, living upon Indian corn, beans, 
and rarely a little soup made from meat, he requires but small 
commissariat. As regards his clothing, if his linen garments 
wear out, if the soles disappear from his boots, he has simply 
reverted to the condition in which he spent his life before 
he was enlisted into the army, when, barefooted and nearly 
naked, he tilled the field and earned by the sweat of his brow 
enough to keep soul and body together, and perhaps enough to 
save his back from the taxgatherer’slash. I believe the life of 
the Egyptian fellah to be almost the hardest in the world. It 
would be the hardest were it not for the glorious climate, 
which makes existences a pleasure, and the smallest pleasure a 
delight. The Egyptian infantry are well armed with Remington 
preech-loading rifles, which they keep clean and in good order 
(more than can be said of the Turk and his arms) ; but their 
officers, taken from the same class as the men, and not pos- 
sessing any claims to the respect of the private soldier from 
superior birth, nor, indeed, often from superior education, are 
quite incapable of leading their men to the best advantage. 
I am not aware of what troops the Egyptian contingent sent 
to Turkey consists, but I am convinced that Egyptian cavalry 
and artillery would be of little service. The cavalry is very 
inferior, and in the batteries of artillery which I have seen in 
camp the horses were in the most miserable condition, the 
harness a mass of patchwork, and the guns dirty and ill-kept. 
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The best officers in the Egyptian army are a few of their generals 
and colonels who are Americans. After the great civil war 
in America, when the armies of the south were disbanded, 
several officers of considerable ability offered their services to 
the Khedive. To General Stone, the Khedive’s able chief of 
the staff, are due whatever reforms have been introduced into 
the Egyptian army. He has inaugurated excellent educational 
establishments to train up non-commissioned officers and 
officers, and he is combating with all his strength the inert- 
ness and apathy of the fellah class and the corruption which 
abounds throughout official life in Egypt. But the fellah is 
not by nature a warrior; he is by nature a tiller of the soil, 
and no Egyptian troops will ever stand their ground agninst 
an equal number of Russians. 

I now propose to give some description of the probable 
theatres of war in Europe and in Asia. I will begin with 
that in Europe. By the Treaty of Paris in 1856 the south- 
western boundary of Russia in Europe was contracted. 
Russia gave up that portion of Bessarabia formerly possessed 
by her, which touched upon the northern bank of the Danube; 
and her frontier line, instead of following the course of the 
river Pruth to the Danube, was made to quit the Pruth ata 
point some thirty miles south of Jassy, and recede further and 
further from that river till, at another point about thirty mlles 
north of the Danube, it was made to turn at right angles 
towards the seacoast—a wedge-shaped piece of land being 
thus left between her frontier and the Pruth, and a long 
narrow strip between her frontier and the Danube. These 
pieces of territory were handed over to Moldavia. The 
protectorate hitherto enjoyed by Russia over the principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia was abolished, and the sovereignty 
of the Sultan over them was established. The right of 
investiture of the Hospodars of these two principalities 
remained with the Sultan, and they were to pay an annual 
tribute to him of four millions of piastres. It was not till the 
end of the year 1861 that the principalities were united under 
Prince Couza, who gave them the title of Roumania. In 1866 
he was forced to abdicate, and in the same year Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen was proclaimed reigning Prince. 
After considerable difficulties the Porte recognised him, and 
he received his investiture at Constantinople from the hands of 
the Sultan himself. Roumania is still bound to pay her 
tribute of £36,000 a year to the Porte. The country thus 
newly formed has for its southern boundary the Danube, which 
separates it from Turkey and Servia, for the northern boundary 
of Wallachia and the western boundary of Moldavia the Car- 
pathian Mountains separating it from Austro-Hungary, and 
for its eastern boundary that Russian frontier already described. 
The southern portion of the principality consists of the low 
plain of the Danube; the northern portion of Wallachia and 
the western portion of Moldavia of broken country formed by 
the spurs of the Carpathian Mountains, which descend and 
become gradually lower till they are lost in the plains of the 
Danube and the Pruth. That portion of the plain nearest the 
Danube consists chiefly of extensive swamps or wide tracts of 
forests and brushwood. Wallachia possesses few good roads. 
Throughout its whole length, from Bucharest to the Servian 
frontier, it is traversed by one well-made route, while another, 
fairly passable, runs along the bank of the Danube. At right 
angles to these, roads lead down from the passes of the Car- 
pathian Mountains and to the passages of the Danube. In 
Moldavia the whole of the western portion of territory is so 
traversed by the spurs of the mountains that no road can here 
run from north to south; but at the foot of the spurs there 
runs a main road down the valley of the Sereth, from a point 
due west of Jassy to Fockschan, whence it curves round to 
Bucharest, another branch leading to Galatz. A second road 
runs more or less parallel to this from Jassy to Tekutch, while 
roads run down by both banks of the Pruth to Galatz and 
Reni. The Russo-Roumanian frontier is crossed near Jassy 
by a railway from Kischeneff. This railway runs west for 
some distance, and then down the valley of the Sereth till it 
strikes the Danube at Galatz; thence it passes along the bank 

-of the Danube to Ibraila, crossing the Sereth by the Barbosch 
bridge; it then runs to Bucharest, where it divides into two 
parts, one running due west to the Danube, on the Servian 
fronticr at Turn-Severin, the other running south to Giurgevo, 

opposite the Turkish fortress at Rustchuk. This railway and 
the roads running parallel to it cross a great number of 
streams. The streams which feed the Sereth and the Pruth 
are crossed in Moldavia, while in Wallachia the roads and rail- 
way traverse an innumerable quantity of affluents of the 
Danube, which descend from the Carpathian Mountains. The 
movement of troops throughout the whole country is in con- 
sequence entirely confined to the roads, the streams which 
have to be traversed, the masses of forest, and the swampy 


banks of the rivers rendering all movement off the roads im- — 
The river Pruth is bridged at three points in | 
Roumania—at Skuljany, at Leovo, and near the Danube west | 


possible. 


of Reni, From Skuljany, where both road and railway cross 
it to the Danube, it is navigable for large vessels. From the 
southern portion of Russian Bessarabia to the Danube at Reni, 
Ismail, and Kilia, there are roads available for troops. 


That southern portion of Bessarabia in which the Russian _ 
| Danube, we find that a road runs along its left bank 


army of the Danube was cantoned before the declaration of 
war partakes very much of the nature of the adjacent steppe 
land, being barren, and possessing for the most part only 
villages of a very poor description. Here the Russian army 
during the past winter appears to have suffered from cold and 
exposure, and the climate of the southern portion of Roumania 
is not by any means so wild as one might expect from its 
latitude. On the one side, in winter, bitter winds sweep down 
from the snow-clad Carpathians; on the other side still more 
bitter winds sweep across from the Russian steppes. In winter 
the thermometer often falls below zero, and the Danube has 
its navigation obstructed by ice. In spring the weather is 
uncertain, cold and heat alternating for a short time, till there 
is a sudden burst into summer, when the heat of the days is 
intense, though the nights are very cold. The autumn is the 
most pleasant season, and the climate is not, on the whole. 


unhealthy, with the single exception of the great liability to 
aguish fevers, entailed by the swamps which border all the 
streams and the bank of the Danube itself. It is probable that 
troops obliged to remain for any length of time on the banks 
of the Danube would have large numbers of men invalided,and 
considerable mortality from this cause. 

For the purposes of the present campaign itis not necessary 
to describe the Danube above the point where it issues from 
the famous Iron Gates between Austria and Servia. There 
the perpendicular cliffs narrow the rapid stream to little more 
than fifty yards in breadth, and from this point for the 650 
miles of its course to the Black Sea it separates Roumania on 
its left from Bulgaria on its right bank. The characteristics 
of the two banks are that the Roumanian bank throughout the 
whole of this space is flat, nowhere more than about fifty feet 
above the level of the Black Sea, and in places very marshy, 
the marshes sometimes extending into lakes. The right bank, 
on the other hand, is often 300 feet in height, seldom falling 
below 100 fect, and the country on this side gradually rises to 
the lower ridges of the Balkans. The valley of the Danube is, 
in fact, bordered by the Carpathians on the left and the 
Balkans on the right; but while the Carpathians recede far 
back and leave a flat, wooded, marshy plain between them 
and the river, the Balkans approach nearer to the 
river, and thrust down their spurs to its very brink. 
Looking at the map, we see between the Danube 
where it begins to run northwards about Silistria and the 
Black Sea, a strip of country containing at its northern part 
the Delta of the Danube, and traversed through its centre by 
one main road, leading from Tultcha to the Balkans, near 
Varna. This is the Dobrudscha, a barren inhospitable country, 
the chosen home of fever. It is generally covered with a thick 
growth of brushwood and willow; swamps and bogs abound, 
but where cultivated it is fertile. The Roumanian plain on 
the north bank of the Danube possesses one of the richest soils 
of Europe. The earth is black and strongly impregnated with 
saltpetre, and the numerous rivers and streams afford ample 
facilities for irrigation. Yet vast areas of land remain unculti- 
vated, and such agriculture as there isis of a primitive descrip- 
tion. The perpetual fear under which Roumania has laboured 
of being converted into a battle-field for hostile Turks and 
Russians is net calculated to improve agriculture or any other 
industry, or to encourage the outlay of capital upon buildings 
or improvements which at any time, for many years past, have 
been liable to be devastated by human locusts. Yet Roumania 
has produced a vast amount of corn, not only enough for its 
own consumption, but sufficient to export very large quantities 
for the European market ; while numerous herds of cattle and 
sheep graze upon the rich pasture lands for which these 
provinces are famous. The Russian army then, entering 
Roumania, is sure to find considerable supplies of meat and 
corn. If, as we have every reason to believe will be the case, 
the progress of the Russian troops is so conducted as not to 
interfere with agriculture, and if supplies are paid for as it is 
promised they shall be, and if the whole of Roumanian man- 
kind is not taken away from its occupations for military ser~ 
vice, the whole of the corn crop of Roumania, which would 
otherwise be exported this autumn, should be available for the 
Russian troops. At the present season of the year, 
however, the corn supply would be less than at any 
other, for last year’s harvest is long since exported, 
and the stores in the country are nearly exhausted 
by the end of the winter. Bulgaria, too, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Danube, produces a large amount of corn 
for export, though not in such quantities as Roumania. The 


| yoads in Bulgaria are plentiful, but bad. In the spring months 


the heavy rainfall on the northern slopes of the Balkans 
renders them all but impassable. This, however, is the time 
when the rich grasses afford ample supplies of forage for 
horses; but when the hot summer comes if scorches up all 
herbage, and by July the streams are dry and the country 
almost a desert. July is, however, the season of harvest, both 
for Roumania and Bulgaria; so that- by the time that green 
fodder is gone there should be ample supplies of corn. The 
northern slopes of the Balkans are thickly wooded, and the 
low ranges of hills or terraces lying in front of them are 
intersected by numbers of streams flowing through deep 
ravines, and in places swamps and deep ground are to be met. 
The soil is heavy, and movement is much impeded by masses 
of thick brushwood, so that here, as in Roumania, the move- 
ment of troops is confined almost exclusively to the roads. 

It remains now to speak of the passages of the Danube and 
of the Balkans. It is a curious fact that different writers 
assign very different degrees of width to the Danube—for 
instance, Moltke and Chesney—but I believe its average width 
from Widdin to Hirsova to be about 1500 paces. By reason of 
the numerous extensive morasses, lakes, and forests on its left 
bank, an army approaching it from the north is compelled, if 
it seeks to cross, to effect the passage at certain known parts. 
At most of these points of passage towns have sprung up on 
both banks of the river, and to these points only are there roads 
on either bank. As no army of any size can operate except 
where there are good roads, the points where passage is 
possible are marked by these roads. Descending the 


more or less near to the river throughout its whole 
course from Widdin to Kilia. The river about Widdin affords 
good ground for passage. Opposite to Widdin, which is 
strongly fortified, and upon which the Turks have of late been 
engaged, is Kalafat, said to be now occupied by the Roumanian 
troops. The next important point of passage is opposite to 
the Turkish towr of Rahova, where, in one of the former wars 
between Russia and Turkey, a Russian force of 28,000 troops 
was thrown over the river: a road leads to this point from 
Crajova. The next points of passage are opposite Nicopolis, 
at Islaez and Turnu, to which roads lead down both banks of 
the Aluta. At Simnitza, opposite the Turkish town of Sistova, 
there is a good point of passage, but no road to it, except one 
leading along the river bank. Next comes by far the most 
important passage of the river, that between Giurgevo on the 


left and Rustchuk on the right bank. I say by far the most 
important passage, because Giurgevo is the terminus of the 
Roumanian line of railway, and Rustchuk is the terminus of 
the Turkish line which leads past Schumla to Varna. Here 
the left bank is comparatively free from marshes, and the 
stream is scarcely 1000 paces wide; but Rustchuk is strongly 
fortified. Its defences stand on a series of hills: they have 
been recently greatly strengthened, and a number of heavy 
Krupp guns have been mounted. The defences of Rustchuk, 
on high ground, entirely command Giurgevo and the left bank 
of the river. The next passage, and also one of great im- 
portance as being within easy reach of the railway at Bucharest 
and at Giurgevo, and having also water communication by a 
navigable stream from the railway between Bucharest and 
Giurgevo, is Oltenitza, opposite the Turkish town of Turtukai. 
The banks here afford firm ground. The Turks have no per- 
manent works at Turtukai, and a good road leads from the 
latter place to Rustchuk. Next there isa passage at Kalaratsh, 
opposite Silistria. My readers will not have forgotten the 
famous story of the defence of Silistria in 1853, where 
Butler and Nasmyth earned their heroes’ laurels. Since 
the days of the Crimean War it has been considerably 
strengthened. It stands on a projecting height, and 
entirely commands the opposite bank, the width of the 
river being only about 1000 paces. Immediately below 
Silistria the river is broken up by a number of islands, and 
from this point on to Hirsova the left bank of the river borders 
a wide tract of marshy ground quite impracticable for troops. 
At Hirsova the Turks have some slight works, but not formid- 
able, relying more upon the nature of the opposite banks, as 
the river can only be approached here in the dry season. In 
1809 a Russian force did cross at this point. A mass of wide 
marshy ground again borders the river on its left bank the 
whole way to Ibraila, a town which the Russians have alréady 
occupied. The river is here broad, but much intersected by 
islands ; and nearly opposite to Ibraila, on the Turkish bank, 
stand on a hill some slight works at Matchin. Railway and 
road run side by side from Ibraila to Galatz, and here there is 
firm ground on the Roumanian side, and the marshes are on 
the Turkish side. These marshes are not practicable for troops 
until the middle of June at the earliest, by which time they 
are dry and are sufficiently baked by the sun to be passable by 
artillery. The conditions are almost exactly similar at Reni, 
at Ismail, and at Kilia, with the addition that at these two 
latter places more than one arm of the Delta of the Danube 
would have to be crossed. 

Now, putting aside the increased difficulty of passage on 
account of the Turkish fortifications, there can be no doubt 
whatever that if their object were merely to cross the Danube 
and operate on Turkish soil as near to the Balkans as pos- 
sible, with a view to the subsequent passage of the Balkans, 
the Russian troops would select Rustchuk as their point of 
passage, because it is the only place upon the river except 
Galatz to which both road and railway conduct. The enor- 
mous and incalculable advantage of a railway for bringing 
up those masses of stores which must accompany the march 
of a large army makes it almost a certainty that the 
Russians will leave no stone unturned to capture Rustchuk, 
and so have free railway communication to Giurgevo and a free 
passage of the river at that point. It is quite true that Galatz 
is 150 miles less distant from the Russian frontier than 
Giurgevo; but those 150 miles, if not traversed on the north 
bank of the Danube, will have to be traversed on the south 
bank, in an enemy’s instead of in a friendly country, in the 
barren and unhealthy Dobrudscha, without the use of any 
railway; and to an army of such strength as the Russian force 
operating in Roumania a railway is an absolute necessity. I 
therefore believe that, whatever steps the left wing of their 
army may take about Galatz, the passage of the main Russian 
body will be effected somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Rustchuk. 

I come next to speak of the passage of the Balkans. The 
Balkans may be turned by the coast-line; but the road is 
hemmed in between the mountains and the sea, of which the 
Turks have the command, and is in many places impracticable 
for guns; so that this road, which passes, moreover, through 
Varna, a fortified town, may be for all purposes of Russian 
attack dismissed from consideration. The nearest passage to 
the sea by which the Russians can move is one that passes 
through Pravady. Thisis known as the pass of Nadir-Derbend, 
and the road through it leads upon Aidos. Between Pravady 
and the southern opening of the pass either of two roads may 
be taken. One passes through a ravine not more than a 
hundred paces wide, and inclosed by almost perpendicular 
walls several hundred feet high; the other is a little less 
difficult; but both are severe passes, though they have repeatedly 
been used for artillery. The next pass is that of Schumla, 
which is the most important fortified place in the Balkans. 
From what I can learn, it appears that the intrenched camp of 
Schumla is fortified by a number of earthworks thrown up on 
a circle of hills, in advance of the northern outlet of the 
pass. With true Turkish carelessness, the railway from 
Varna to Rustchuk has not been made to pass through 
the defensive works of Schumla, but leaves them about ten 
miles on the flank. Roads from Silistria, Turtukai , and Rust- 
chuk converge upon Schumla; and from Schumla itself, which 
is far advanced on the northern slopes of the hills, two separate 
approaches lead to the pass at Tshalikavik, whence the road 
winds through deep, precipitous ravines, finally descending 
through a broad, well-cultivated valley. On account of the 
strength of the intrenched camp of Schumla, this pass would 
be the most difficult for the Russians to force; ard it is more 
than probable that they would invest Schumla and cross the 
Balkans by another pass. Thenext pass is one of considerable 
natural difficulty, by Osman Bazar to Kasan, whence two roads 
branch off to Karnabad and Selimno; further to the westward 
again is the pass known as the Iron Gate, leading from 
Tirnova to Selimno; while another pass, called the Shipka 
Pass, leads from Tirnova to Kezanlik. Upon Tirnova roada 
converge from Silistria, Rustchuk, Sistova, and Nicopolis ; it is; 
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in fact, a junction of reads leading from a large number of pas- 
sages of the Danube, and, as two roads lead from it through 
the Balkans, it is not improbable that this route will be selected 
by the main Russian army for the passage of the Balkans. 


The distance from Rustchuk to Tirnova is about sixty miles. | 


Further west again, there is a difficult steep pass over rugged 


heights, leading from Lovatz to Tatar-Bazardjik, in the valley | 


of the Maritza; and, further west again, the great road leading 
by Sofia, the main Belgrade and Constantinople road, turns 
the Balkans on the west. It is guarded by forts in advance of 
‘Tatar-Bazardjik at the celebrated Trajan’s Gate. It is scarcely 
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to be expected, however, that the Russians will make so long a 
detour as to traverse the whole length of Wallachia and cross 
the Danube near the Servian frontier for the sake of using this 
road. It is far more likely that they will endeavour, if any 
attempt is made to cross the Balkans, to force them at a more 


| central point. 


As a question of strategy, it is considered that the best 
method of defending a mountain range with a certain number 
of well-defined passes is to hold all the passes with small 
detachments of observation, to delay the enemy's passage 
through whichever of them he may select as long as possible, 
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and to keep the bulk of the defending army concentrated in 
a central position in rear, ready to fall upon the head of the 
enemy's column as it debouches from the pass on to the plains 
in rear. It must be an operation of many days to pass a 
large army through any pass upon a single road; and there- 
fore time is given, if, the dispositions have been skilfully 
made, for the defending army to advance to the attack before 
the whole of the invader’s forces can be brought to oppose it. 
Now, the passes available to the Russians, from that by 
Pravady on the east to Tirnova on the west, all debouch upon 
a line of about eighty miles in length, from Aidos on the east 
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to Eski Saghra on the west. These two points, Aidos and 
Eski Saghra, are connected by a good road; and Jamboly, a 
central position about equidistant from the two flanks, 
directly commands the outlets of the central passes, and is 
in communication by railway with Adrianopol and Sofia. 
From the point of view of a strategist, therefore, it would 
appear that this is the point where the bulk of the Turkish 
army should be concentrated for the defence of the Balkans. 
If once the Turks are defeated here in the open field, it is 
scarcely worth considering what other positions there are 
between the Russians and Constantinople. From Rustchuk 
to Adrianople by the Schumla or Tirnova passes is a distance 
of about 200 miles; from Adrianople to Constantinople is 
about 150 miles. 

Allowing for all opposition, the distance from the Danube 
to Constantinople could be traversed by a well-found army 
in less than two months. 

The theatre of war in Asia next demands examination. 

The great barrier of the Caucasus, which naturally divides 
Europe from Asia, has for many years ceased to form the 
frontier of Russia, and the mountain chain itself, with some 
hundreds of miles of its southern slopes, is now in Russian 
hands. Georgia and part of Armenia have come beneath the 
sovereignty of the Ozar, and are pierced with roads available 
for military operations. The conquest of these provinces was 
no light task; but that dogged obstinacy with which Russia 
carries on her unchanging policy of annexation has 
triumphed over all obstacles, and, little by little, Russia 
has extended her territory southwards towards the Mediter- 
ranean. The great barrier of the Caucasus once overstepped, 
natural frontiers have ceased to exist, and the further progress 
of Russian conquest is but a question of time. All the 
Caspian Sea except its southern shore is now in Russia’s hands 
Her flotilla there is steadily increasing; naval stations are 
being constructed ; a little further development of railways 
and the Caspian will become a Russian lake, for Persia is 
already, like a ripe plum, ready to drop into the mouth of 
the Czar. The Trans-Caucasian provinces of Russia can be 
approached in three different directions: by. the seaports in 
the Black Sea, the chief of which are Sukhum-Kali and Poti; 
by the seaport of Baku, on the shore of the Caspian; and by 
that one road which alone crosses the mountains of the 
Caucasus. ‘This road traverses the Kasbek Pass, and 
throughout the whole of the winter months is impassable 
from deep snow. The seat of government is at Tiflis 
a town of about 100,000 inhabitants, mostly Georgians 
and Armenians, where are the arsenal and chief military 
stores of the province. ‘Tiflis is not fortified. It lies imme- 
diately south of the Kasbek Pass, by which it can be 
approached from the railway station of Vladikavkas, by a road 
of about 140 miles in length, crossing over the mountains at a 
height of 8000 ft. above the sea. This road is known as the 
Georgian military road, and is always kept in good order, 
being repaired as soon as the winter’s snows have cleared off. 
From it a yailway runs to Rostov and Taganrog, in the Sea 
of Azov; and this, though a badly-laid line, will be the chief 
Russian line of communication with the interior during the 
present summer. From Tiflis to the seaport of Poti, a 
distance of nearly 200 miles, there runs a single line of railway, 
and beside it a road, which has fallen somewhat out of repair 
since the railway was built, crossing numerous streams. Poti 
is avery inferior port. Thereis a bar at the mouth of the river 
Rion, and ships have to lie in the open roadstead, and their 
cargoes must be unloaded into barges for discharge. A belt 
of swampy forest runs inland for some distance, and the place 
is the haunt of fever and ague. Thielmann says that no 
European has passed a night there and been spared by the 
” fever. About sixty or seventy miles north of Poti is the seaport 
of Sukhum-Kali, where there is a better anchorage, though 
entirely unsheltered from the south wind. It1s amore healthy 
situation thanPoti,and would probably long ago have been united 
by railway to Tiflis wereit not that Russia has not considered it 
worth while to spend money for this purpose, as she has always 
intended to annex the nearer and still better Turkish port of 
Batoum, lying just south of her frontier. From Tiflis to Baku, 
the Caspian seaport of Trans-Caucasis, there is a good post- 
road, about 350 miles in length. Baku is not a large town 
having a population of only about 12,000, situated in the 
midst of a barren and desolate country, where vast naphtha- 
beds yield their contents by means of springs, the preparation 
of naphtha forming the chief industry of the place. Baku has 
asheltered harbour, and is distant a little more than 500 miles 
from Astrachan and the mouth of the Volga. 


Russian Trans-Caucasia contains very varied natures of 
country. ‘The plain of the river Rion, which runs into the 
Black Sea at Poti, is chiefly clothed with dense timber 
forests, and is feverish and unhealthy. The basin of 
the river Kura, which runs into the Caspian, contains 
in its upper part fertile valleys, but its lower part, as well 
as the lower basin of the Araxes, flows through barren 
steppes, which can only be cultivated by means of a careful 
irrigation. The soil, except that of the steppes, is of a rich 
character. The country rises towards the southern slopes of 
the mountains in a succession of terraces, all cultivated. Corn 


of various kinds is grown, there are rich pasture lands, cotton . 


and flax have been successfully cultivated, and the manufacture 
of tobacco is on the increase. Rich mineral deposits have also 
been found, chiefly of copper, but also of iron and of silver. 
The following description of the Russian frontier line is taken 
from a letter which appeared last February in the Daily Tele. 
graph, and conveys a correct idea of the country through which 
th: frontier passes :—“' Let us look at the new frontier made 
by man that has taken the place of one marked out by God. 
Standing upon Mount Ararat, we are on the spot where the 
kingdoms meet of Sultan, Shah, and Czar. All around us is a 
tangled mass of mountains, upheaved by some later convul- 
sions than that which built the great Caucasian range. At 
our feet, as we look northwards, flows in a south-easterly 
direction the River Araxes, forming, till near its junction with 
the Kura, on the great Mogan plain, the Russo-Persian frontier, 


But the delta of the Kurais all in Russian hands, and her 
territory thrusts down a long wedge into Persia along the 
Caspian shore. Along the northern bank of the Araxes, for 
nearly one hundred miles from Djulfa, runs the main road 
from Tabriz, in Persia, to Erivan, a Russian fortified town due 
north of us as we stand on Ararat, and thence again north to 
Tiflis, the seat of Government of the province. Due west, for 
some fifty miles, the Russo-Turkish frontier follows the crest 
of the Ararat range, turns northwards, crosses the Upper 
Araxes Valley, follows the valley of the Arpa Tchai, and then, 
ascending another mountain range, runs north-west along its 
crest to the Black Sea. This coterminous boundary of Russia 
and of Turkey is some 350 miles in length. On both sides of 
this Russian frontier lies a strangely tangled web of mountains 
and of streams, in which at first it seems hard to introduce 
any idea of order, such as nature generally shows in all 
her schemes. Instead of rivers rushing down at right 
angles from the mountains, we find them running parallel. 
The Rion, which flows into the Black Sea at Pots, and the 
Kura, which falls into the Caspian, run at the foot of 
the great Caucasian range. In Turkish Armenia the moun- 
tains seem to form a network, in which the streams are led 
into strange courses. Here we have the upper waters of the 
Euphrates flowing at first due west, as though they were going 
to’empty themselves into the Mediterranean, while in between 
the eastern and western sources of the Euphrates the head 
waters of the Araxes and of the Chorockh flow eastward; yet 
the one finds its outlet in the Caspian, the other in the Euxine. 
Clearly this must be a most difficult country for military 
operations, affording obstacles of a serious nature at almost 
every step.” Ihave already pointed out that there are three 
means of communication between the interior of Russia and 
these Trans-Caucasian provinces—by the Black Sea and Poti, 
by the Vladikavkas railway and the Kasbek Pass to Tiflis, and 
by the Volga and the Caspian to Baku. As soon as 
the present war was declared, Russia lost the command 
of the Black Sea route; and she is therefore now restricted to 
the pass over the mountains, which will be closed against her 
on the approach of winter, and the Caspian route, which is 
also likely to be blocked by ice. Thus, if the war endures 
longer than the present summer, and Russia is still blockaded 
on the Black Sea, she will have throughout the winter no means 
of renewing supplies and stores for those provinces. From Poti 
through Tiflis to Baku runs a great main road, nearly parallel 
with the chain of the Caucasus. It is the spine of Trans- 
Caucasia; from it on one side extend vertebre in the shape of 
roads running at right angles from this main road to the 
Turkish frontier. Commencing from the Black Sea coast, one 
such road follows the coast-line from Poti to Fort St. Nicholai, 
a small work which has been bombarded by the Turkish ships 
since the opening of the campaign. From Orpiri, a village about 
forty miles inland from Poti, a good post-road descends to Ozur- 
geti, and is connected with Fort St. Nicholai. Itis from this post 
that a Russian reconnaisance advanced in the direction of 
Batoum at the opening of the campaign, and was driven back by 
the Turkish troops posted on the Tchourouk. The next road 
of any importance to the frontier is one which, starting from a 
point about half-way between Tiflis and Poti, follows the valley 
of the Upper Kura to Akhaltsich. This is a town of some 
14,000 inhabitants, close to the Turkish frontier. Sir Arthur 
Cunynghame, who visited it in 1873, says that the fortifications, 
though impregnable against insurrectionists, would be unten- 
able against modern artillery, and that it is commanded from 
heights close at hand. From Tiflis a road runs to Achalkalaki, 
a distance of more than one hundred miles, passing on the 
road the village of Biely Klutch, to which a part of the Tiflis 
arsenal has recently been removed. Achalkalaki, which was 
once a fine city, is now but a poor village. It has, how- 
ever, a fort of very secondary importance, also commanded 
from hills at short range. From Tiflis there are several 
routes leading to the great Russian frontier fortress 
of Gumri or Alexandropol, and through this passes the main 
high road into Asiatic Turkey. The fortress here is separated 
from the town by a ravine, and has lately been considerably 
strengthened by the Russians. Sir Arthur Cunynghame says 
that a number of Krupp guns of very large calibre have been 
mounted there; but he adds that it is apparently capable of 
escalade from the towns and ravines on the eastern side. 
Alexandropol has been converted by the Russians into a great 
frontier dépot. 
General Melikoff, has advanced on the main road against Kars, 
and it will doubtless be the advanced base of operations in the 
Russian campaign against Turkey. By far the best though the 
longest way from Tiflis to Alexandropo is to follow the main 
road towards Baku until Novo-Akstafa is reached, thence to 
turn off on the post-road to Delijan, where the road branches, 
one good route leading to Alexandropol, another to 
Erivan, The distance from Tiflis to Alexandropol by 
this- route is about 170 miles. There is a shorter road, 
but not so good, only about 120 miles in length. Erivan is 
situated some forty miles back from the Turkish frontier, and 
from it runs the great post road to Tabriz, in Persia, and 
thence to Teheran. Erivan is a town of some 12,000 inhabit 
ants, mostly Armenians, and has one of those old-fashioned 
fortifications which depend chiefly for their strength upon 
the thickness of their walls. From Erivan some inferior roads 
lead over the Ararat range to Bayazed, a fortified place 
situated in the extreme angle of the Turkish frontier, under 
the slopes of Mount Ararat; and by these roads Russian 
troops have advanced, and Bayazed has surrendered without 
a blow, its garrison falling back in the direction of Erzeroum. 
A road running parallel to the frontier, in many places very 
bad, but still available for troops, connects Fort St. Nicholai, 
Akhaltsich, Achalkalaki, and Alexandropol with villages at 
the foot of the Ararat range. The whole of the country lying 
between the great Poti-Baku road and the Turkish frontier is 
intersected by ravines and streams, 
Let us now pass to the Turkish territory. Standing back 
about 180 miles from the Russian frontier at Alexandropol, 
with a mountainous, broken country between, is Erzeroum, the 


Here was collected the force which, under | 


capital of Turkish Armenia, with a population of about 40,000 
souls. It is. far better built than most Turkish towns, its 
houses being mostly constructed of stone, and some of them of 
handsome appearance. It stands ona small hill at the foot of 
a mountain in an extensive plain, and contains no less than 
seventy mosques and three Christian churches. It is well 
supplied with fountains, whose water is conducted to them by 
conduits from the hills. It is surrounded on north, south, and 
east by high mountains, on the slopes of which the Turks have 
constructed earthworks ; but it is not strongly fortified. From 
Erzeroum as a centre, roads branch out to all parts of the 
frontier from Bayazed to Batoum; the two chief roads 
being that leading through Kars, which is about forty miles 
from Alexandropol and 140 from Erzeroum, and that leading by 
Kara Kalissa to Bayazed, distant about 180 miles. The first of 
these roads—namely, that by Kars—divides at Meshed, about 
sixteen miles west of Kars, whence two separate routes lead 
to Erzeroum—one by Bardez and Olti, and one by Khorasan; 
another and more northern road leads direct from Kars to 
Olti, without going near Bardez ; a road also leads from Kars to 
Kara Kalissa, on the Bayazed-Erzeroum road. From Olti, which 
is about seventy miles from Erzeroum, a road leads to Ardahan, 
some twenty miles from the frontier, opposite Ackhalkalaki ; 
and another road to the frontier opposite Akhaltsich ; another, 
again, to Batoum. ‘Thus, if the Turks take up a position 
between Olti and Khorasan, they will cover all the roads lead- 
ing from the Russian frontier upon Erzeroum. From Khorasan 
to Olti would be about four marches. In front of this 
line there is a chain of mountains called the Soghanli- 
Dagh, covered with forests of Scotch firs and inter- 
sected by streams running in deep gullies, but penetrated 
by numerous tracks, some of them even passable for wheels, 
by which an advancing army is enabled to evade the main 
roads. It was in this manner that Paskievitch turned the 
Turkish position when they attempted to defend these moun- 
tains in 1829. 

And now aword as to the Turkish defences on the frontier. 
And first Batoum. Batoum, though exposed to the north, is a 
good harbour, sheltered from the south winds by high hills, 
with deep water close to the shore. It is about thirty miles by 
land from the Russian frontier, and is strongly defended both 
by land and by sea. The value to any nation whose territories 
border the Biack Sea is great; for it is the only good port on 
the east coast south of the Sea of Azov. Doubtless, if it were 
in the hands of the Russians, it would, long ere this, have 
been in railway communication with .Tiflis; and we can 
well understand their anxiety to obtain it. Thielmann 
relates that the wretched port of Poti owes its prosperity, 
if not indeed its very existence, to a slip of the pen; “ for, when 
Turkey ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Adrianople the terri- 
tory between Kars and the sea, the boundary line was by 
general consent drawn to run down the river Tschorooch, which 
arrangement would have brought over to the Russian side the 
advantageous harbour of Batoum. It was, however, discovered, 
but not until after the ratification of the treaty of peace, that 
the river Tscholock, which runs about eighteen miles on this 
side of Batoum, had been inserted in the treaty as the 
boundary line. Batoum was lost, and Poti was accepted in 
its stead.” The next fortified place is Ardahan; here there 
are only field-works; it is a mere mud village, with an old 
castle, the houses being for the most part built underground 
for protection from the severity of the climate. Ardahan can 
be approached both from Akhaltsich and Achalkalaki; 
but it affords excellent positions for defence against 
an advance from either side. Kars is, as I write, 
besieged by the Russians. It is a partly walled town, with 
a citadel situated on both banks of the Kars-Tchai, crossed 
here by stone bridges. It has a population of 13,000 or 
14,000, and is situated in a corn-producing plain. It is sur- 
rounded by heights, and would be difficult to fortify 
thoroughly ; but the Turks have constructed redoubts for its 
defence. A Russian despatch described the garrison leaving 
the fortress on April 30, and taking up a position under the 
shelter of these redoubts. It has, however, been turned by the 
cavalry of General Melikoff, and, if not already in his hands, 
will probably be soon reduced by bombardment. Should this 
fail, it can be invested and tured. I am not aware whether 
the Turks have thrown up any fortifications on the road 
between Erzeroum and Bayazed. There is, I believe, a good 
position at Kara-Kalissa; but it looks as though the Turks 
were falling back to concentrate and defend a ‘position near 
Erzeroum. If so, they are right, in point of strategy; but it 
their concentrated army is once beaten, the advance upon 
Erzeroum will be rapid and easy. Erzeroum is situated on 
the upper waters of the western Euphrates; to reach it from 
Bayazed the upper waters of the eastern Euphrates are crossed. 
From Erzeroum to Trebizond there is a good road of about 
200 miles in length; and it is about the same distance to 
Diarbekir, on the great Bagdad caravan road. From Diarbekir 
to the Gulf of Scanderoun it is about 300 miles. 

In considering the progress of war in Asiatic Turkey, Persia 
cannot be entirely left out of the question. I gather from the 
newspapers that she has concentrated a force of 20,000 or 
30,000 men at the north-west angle of her frontier, where 
it joins Russia on the north and Turkey on the west. 
A force issuing from this corner of Persia, which is thrust 
out like a bastion between Russian and Turkish territory, 
might exercise a most powerful effect upon the fortunes 
of the campaign. Persia, I believe, dreads Russia, who has 
conquered her troops in repeated campaigns, and once dic- 
tated terms of peace to her in her capital of Teheran, 
Both on the western and on the eastern shores of the Caspian 
Russia has gradually encroached upon Persian territory. On 
the west shore she has thrust the Persian frontier back on 
the river Araxes, has annexed Baku and Lenkoran; on the 
eastern side she has pushed Persia southwards beyond the 
Atrek, and has formed a naval station at Ashourada. Persia 
retains the southern ‘shore of the Caspian, but Russia permits 
no flag but her own to float upon that sea; and the Shah and 

his advisers cannot fail to see that the Cospian is destined to 


become a Russian lake, and that sooner or later Russia hopes 
to plant one foot upon the Mediterranean and the other upon 
the Persian Gulf. France, who at one time had great influence 
in Persia, has long since abandoned it; and there is ne 
nation only to which the Shah can possibly look for help. 
That nation is England; but our policy of late years has uot 
been in the direction of supporting the Shah. He has 
nothing to fear from Hngland, and would gladly place 
himself under our protection, were it real and earnest; 
‘but, as it is, his interests lie in the direction of keeping in 
favour with Russia. ‘To act alone against her without the 
support of England would be to court destruction at her hands, 
and, therefore, we may safely assume that the force assembled 
about Khoi will not actin a sense hostile to Russia. The 
Turkish and Persian Mohammedans are of different sects, and 
the Persians do not recognise the Sultan as the Kaliph. It is 
therefore quite possible that when the fortune of war turns 
against Turkey the Persian forces may be let loose to plunder 
in the direction of Lake Van and Kurdestan; nor would it 
be possible for England, even were she so disposed, to march 
any force into this’part of Persia in the course of the present 
year. 

Whatever operations are conducted in Armenia or Turkestan 
must be carried on before winter sets in; for in the winter the 
country is covered with deep snow and is intensely cold. On the 
other hand, in summer the heat is excessive—in fact, the 
characteristic of the Armenian climate is the great extremes 
of heat and cold. The climate varies greatly in different parts 
of the country.! The plateaux are healthy, though the sanitary 
conditions of the towns and villages are very bad; but the 
valleys and marshes which border the rivcrs running down 
from the plateaux of Erzeroum are unhealthy in the extreme, 
It is probable that considerable quantities of the chief articles 
of supply for an army would be found in the country, meat 
and flour being abundant; water, too, is plentiful in Armenia; 
fuel, however, is very scarce, except on the seacoast and the 
Soghanli-Dagh. Camels, horses, and oxen are to be found for 
transport; and, as the Russian army operating here is said to 
be deficient in transport, it is probable that it will make heavy 
requisitions upon the people of Armenia. An Armenian lately 
staying in London, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, 
expressed his belief that if the Russians were signally successful 
in Armenia an insurrection of the Armenian Christians would 
take place against the Turks; but, from all the accounts which 
have reached me from recent travellers in that country,it appears 
that the Armenian Christians have little to complain of. They 
are exempt from military conscription ; and no recent instances 
of oppression have come to light. On the other hand, were a 
strong force of any other Power to enter the Russian 
Caucasian provinces—a force of sufficient strength to give 
confidence to the Circassians—it is probable that the hill 
tribes of the Caucasus and other tribes submitting unwillingly 
to Russian rule might easily be induced to revolt. A rising 
even north of the Caucasus would seriously interfere with one 
of Russia’s only two lines of supply ; arising amongst the men 
of Daghestan might interfere with her line of operations from 
Baku. Under the present condition of the Russian advance 
in Asiatic Turkey, it could only be by an attack upon her 
communications from Persia or the Black Sea that she could 
be compelled to retreat by any force not actually superior in 
point of numbers. 

Before concluding this sketch, a few words as to the move- 
ments of the contending armies up to the time of my sending 
these proofs to press (May 15) may be of interest. On April 24 
without previous declaration of war, the Russian army crossed 
the Roumanian frontier. While the right wing crossed the 
Prath opposite Jassy, the centre reached it at Leovo, and the 
left wing marched directly upon the Danube, occupying 
Kilia, Ismail, Reni, and Galatz, pushing on a column 
which seized the Barbosch railway bridge across the Sereth 
and protected it by batteries, while a still further advance 
was made in this direction to Ibraila. While the left 
wing holds and fortifies these places, the centre and right are 
marching by the valleys of the Pruth, Berlat, and Sereth 
towards the Danube. Troops have been sent by railway to 
Bucharest and Giurgevo, and other points higher up the river 
have been occupied. Meanwhile the Roumanian army has 
occupied Turn-Severin and Kalafat, opposite Widdin. A 
few Cossacks are said to have been sent across the river at 
Reni; but the movements of the Russians have been mainly 
confined to forming a cordon of troops along the Danube, 
and bringing on their columns through Roumania. They 
have taken the post and the telegraphs, as well as the 
railways, into their hands, and kept their secrets so well that 
but little information has leaked out. But we know that all 
their transport must march by road; that the roads are stillin 
a very bad condition, and that the distance from Jassy to 
to Rustchuk is about 275 miles. As it is probable that the 
bulk of their matériel will be brought up to the front before 
the passage of the river is attempted, and as fifty miles a week 
is a good average for marches over such roads, all stoppages 


included, good authorities estimate that they will not be ready 


to cross till end of the present month. 

I have no knowledge of the Turkish plan of defence; nor 
has the press given any indications of what it is likely to be. 
Beyond some useless cannonading from their gun-boats on the 
Danube, the Turks have done nothing to hinder the Russian 
dispositions. They appear to have fallen back from the 
Dobrudscha; but troops drawn in from Widdin towards the 
centre are said to have been sent back on the occupation of 
Kalafat by the enemy. The Turks have bombarded Kalafat 
from Widdin ; but have nowhere attempted to effect a lodgment 
on the left bank of the Danube. It would have been a very 
useful stroke to destroy the Barbosch bridge; but probably 
the Russian advance without previous declaration of war took 
them by surprise; and they were unwilling to commit any 
hostile act against Roumania so long as there was a chance of 
that State remaining neutral. 

In Asia on the same day the Russians crossed the frontier. 
A reconnaissance was made towards Batoum, and repulsed. 


Russians could reach Constantinople within less than sixty 


Meanwhile simultaneous advances were made towards Ardahan, 
Kars, and Bayazed. The latter place was abandoned by its 
garrison, who retreated towards Erzeroum. What has occurred 
on the Ardahan route we do not know. Kars was turned by 
the Russian cavalry, which is said to have harassed a force 
under Mukhtar Pasha, retiring from Kars towards Erzeroum. 
Subsequently Kars has been invested, partially if not wholly ; 
and it appears probable that the main Russian advance 
will take place by the Ardahan and Bayazed routes. The latter 
road turns the strongest position on the Soghanli Dagh, and 
an advance in force by it would compel the Turks to fall back 
nearer to Erzeroum. Meanwhile the position of Batoum on 
the flank is a constant source of danger to Russia; because at 
any time a large force might be landed there and advance into 
Russian territory, so that Batoum must necessarily be masked 
by a force much larger than its existing garrison would de- 
mand. This accounts for the rash assault made on the 11th, 
which met with the fate it deserved. The Russians will meet 
with great difficulties of transport and supply in Turkish 
Armenia. They encountered such difficulties in their cam- 
paigns in 1828-29; and now the size of the invading army is 
much greater, the weight of ammunition to be carried far 
heavier, and the roads are no better—are, indeed, probably 
worse than they were at that time. 

I express no opinion whether England will or will not be 
drawn into this war in defence of British interests; but it is 
evident that if the course of events should lead this country to 
send a force to Constantinople or to the Black Sea, the neck of 
land in front of Gallipoli must first be occupied, in order to 
secure from interruption the passage of the Dardanelles. 
Gallipoli and the position of Boulair are nearer than Con- 
stantinople is to the Balkans, and I find a general concurrence 
of opinion amongst our highest military authorities, that the 


days from their crossing the Danube. I am not in the secrets 
of the War Office, and therefore cannot tell how long it would 
take to prepare and send out a British force sufficient to hold 
the Constantinople position; but, in my own humble opinion, 
based upon what has been done on previous occasions, it would 
not be less than from forty-five to fifty days. If that be at all 
correct, the nation has not much time for making up its mind. 


THE RUSSIAN AND TURKISH 
NAVIES. 


BY E. J. REED, ESQ., C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 
LATE CHIEF CONSTRUCTOR OF HER MAJESTY’S NAVY. 


Although the great and ruling events of the war will doubt- 
less turn upon military operations, it is likely that the navies 
of the two countries will fwmish many exciting and some 
instructive incidents, and both the order and the rapidity 
of hostilities will be much influenced by the respective 
naval conditions of the belligerents. And however viewed— 
whether broadly as fleets or in more detail as ships—the 
Russian and Turkish navies are alike interesting. The interest 
is in each case almost exclusively confined to ironclad ships, 
as in neither navy, if we except certain Imperial yachts of very 
high speed, do any remarkable vessels of unarmoured types 
exist, nor is the number of efficient vessels of this kind great 
in either navy. 

Viewing, therefore, the ironclad navies of the two countries, 
we observe, first, that the navy of Russia is of a much more 
composite and diversified nature than that of Turkey. While 
the latter consists entirely of broadside ships (excepting the 
river boats), the Russians have adopted both broadsides and 
turrets, and both broadsides and turrets have been embodied 
in vessels of very different types. Until within the last few 
years, and more particularly before the advent of Admiral 
Popoff to that somewhat undefined but very powerful 
office of extra-constructor which he has of late years held, 
the Russian navy had but a remote relation to the British Navy. 
In the days of wooden ships, the Russian Navy was, no doubt, 
modelled in pretty close conformity with Western war-ships; 
and, even since the introduction of armour-clads, the examples 
of England and France certainly have had great influence with 
Russian designers; but there were other powerful influences 
also at work, and the American monitor type of vessel, and 
the English turret system of the late Captain Cowper Coles, 
obtained admirers and imitators in the Russian Admiralty, 
Admiral Popoff has subsequently established closer relations 
with British constructors, and his admiration of our ships and 
systems of design has often been publicly expressed by him ; 
but the gallant Admiral seems to be himself so original a 
designer as to give the freest scope to his own inventive 
faculties, and the Russian Navy accordingly now includes more 
than one type of vessel bearing his peculiar impress, and 
among them the famous circular ironclads which have been 
described and illustrated in these columns. In the Turkish 
Navy, on the contrary, British influence has been paramount in 
all essential respects, and the result is that the Turkish iron- 
clads are of much less variable type, and entirely free from the 
influence exerted in America by Mr. Ericsson and in England 
by Captain Coles. 

Counting ironclads of all kinds and sizes, including gun- 
boats, and ships in progress as well as finished ships, the 
Russian navy is the larger of the two, comprising twenty-nine 
vessels against the twenty-one of the Turkish navy, and an 
aggregate tonnage (displacement) of 92,178 against 79,722. 
Of ships of 5000 tons and upwards, the Russians have four, 
while the Turks have six, of which only five are available, as 
will presently be seen; of ships between 5000 and 2000 tons 
each, the Russians have twelve and the Turks ten (eight only 
available) ; of vessels between 2000 and 1000 tons, there are 
thirteen Russian and no Turkish, the remaining five Turkish 
vessels being small river gun-boats of only 328 tons each, 
carrying only 3}-in. armour, and so constructed as to be 
capable of being readily taken to pieces (démontable). We 
shall presently have occasion to show that two—and probably 
three—of the most important vessels that appear in the list of 
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Turkish ships are still in England, more or less incomplete, 
and must be deducted from the twenty-one ships with which 


we have credited the Turkish navy. This will at the same 

time reduce the tonnage from 79,722 tons to 61,294 tons, or 

two-thirds the tonnage of the Russian ships. 

; Before looking more closely into the character of these two 

ironclad navies, it will be well to observe that in the present 

war Turkey will probably derive a special advantage from the | 
fact that her ships are to operate at home, or near at home; 

while the Russian fleet must operate chiefly at an enormous 

distance from its base and from Russian ports. This assumes, 

of course, that the war will be carried on in the south only, 

and notin the Baltic, as it is highly improbable that the Turks 

will attempt anything against the Russian ports of the Baltic 

or of the Gulf of Finland. For whether the Russian Baltic 

fleet, on the opening up of the navigation, remains in the 

north or proceeds to the Mediterranean (as has been, in the 

latter case, confidently asserted), it is exceedingly improbable 

that Turkey will be ableto spareany greatand powerful squadron 

of herironclads for operations in the north, because in the former 

case she would scarcely care to encounter the Russian fleet at 

so great a distance from her own ports, especially as even a 

decisive victory there would be comparatively barren of results 

now that every port of importance can be readily protected by 

electric torpedoes; and if the Russian Baltic fleet comes 

south, the Turks must either watch or fight it. Of course, 

there is the possible case of the Russian Baltic squadron coming 

to the Mediterranean, and being there engaged and defeated, or 

even destroyed, by a superior force of Turkish ironclads; but 

in that case, there can be but little doubt, the Turkish fleet 

would be so much knocked about as to be effectually pre- 

vented—even if other causes did not exist to deter it—from 

going so far afield as the Baltic for further advantage and 

glory. The presence of a Turkish squadron in the Baltic 

is, in fact, under any eircumstances of the present 

war, so improbable a contingency that it need hardly 

be considered, and would not deserve even to be men- 

tioned but for the daring and enterprising qualities of 

Hobart Pasha, its present Commander-in-Chief, to whom 

the bold and unanticipated nature of the expedition 

might be a strong inducement to undertake it. Its improba- 

bility is, however, so great as to lend great credit to the 

rumour that a squadron of at least ten Russian ironclads may 

shortly make its appearance in the Mediterranean. In the 

Black Sea Russia has but two ironclads, and these are the two 

circular vessels, the Novgorod and the Admiral Popoff, which 

have been specially designed for the defence of the mouths of 

the Dnieper and of the Straits of Kertch. Powerful as those 

two vessels may be for their intended purposes, they are small 
in comparison with the large Turkish frigates (which are, 
indeed, three times their size), and are not, we have reason to 

believe, in the best condition. It was stated in public that the 

boilers and machinery of the first vessel, the Novgorod, were 

not in good order even at the date of our visit to her in 

November, 1875 ; while the Admiral Popoff has only temporary 

gun-carriages of an inferior kind, the splendid hydraulic gun- 

carriages which Messrs. Easton and Anderson, of Erith, have 

lately constructed for her are either still in their establishment 

or must have left there within the last few days. It is likely, 

therefore, that these two vessels will act chiefly on the 

defensive, and consequently the entire extent and circuit of 

the Black Sea lie open to the operations of the Turkish fleet. 

It is not at all probable that, even under these circumstances, the 

Russians will attempt to force the Dardanelles and Bosphorus 

with their ships from the Baltic; but it will scarcely be con- 

sistent with their naval prowess or with their historical naval 

reputation if they make no diversion, by way of relief to their 

Black Sea ports, coasts, and naval establishments. In time of 

war, and especially in these days, events occur so swiftly that 
what we are now writing, and are about to write, may possibly 
be set aside even before it comes under the eyes of our readers ; 
but at the time of writing there would appear to be grounds 
for giving credence to the statement that a considerable 
squadron of Russian ironclads will shortly come south, will 
make their appearance in the Mediterranean, and will compel 
the Turks either to send their most powerful ships south 
or to submit to have Salonica, Alexandria, and other ports 
ravaged by the enemy. At this point, however, it becomes 
necessary to revert to the composition of the two hostile 
ironclad navies. 

We will first describe the Turkish ships. The largest of 
these are two very large frigates, of 9000 tons each (more 
exactly, 8994 tons by measurement displacement), which have 
quite recently been built in England, and one of which has 
not yet left our shores. Although. it has been stated (at the 
time of writing) that this ship, the Hamidieh, is on the point 
of sailing for Turkey, and although she is receiving coals, oil, 
tallow, provisions, and other stores for the voyage, we 
venture to believe that she will not attempt to leave, 
and for the simple reason that she is entirely without 
armament. She bas not a gun on board, and although it 
might not be impossible for the Turkish Government to obtain 
guns of some approximately suitable kind for her without much 
delay, modern guns require such special and elaborate car- 
riages and other fittings as cannot be produced and applied ina 
few days. If she had been got away a few weeks ago there would 
probably have been no Russian vessel to intercept and molest 
her; but the time for an unmolested voyage oF an unarmed 
Turkish frigate of great value has probably already passed 
away, and Russian vessels are, no doubt, on the look-out for 
her. The ship, it is true, is of very high speed, and is a power- 
ful ram, anda dashing captain might possibly elude or dis- 
regard even a watchful and a powerful enemy ; but machinery 
may break down, and the skip has no trained crew to make 
the sail power available, so that she might well fall an easy 
an enemy if the trip were attempted; and, besides 
this, questions may now arise respecting the officering and 
manning of this ship in England during the actual hostilities 
between Turkey and Russia. On the whole, we shall be 
surprised if this ship, notwithstanding her very advanced state, 
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is not doomed to inactivity during the present war. If «0, it 
will be a great misfortune to the Turkish Government, as she is 
one of the two most costly and powerful ships which they possess. 
We need not further dwell upon her, as she is in every respect 
similar to the Mesoudiye. This fine ship (like the other) has 
been built by the Thames Ironworks Company, under the 
superintendence of officers of the British Admiralty. In 
general characteristics the Mesoudiye is like the Hercules, 
but with the central battery very much lengthened, in order 
to carry twelve guns of eighteen tons each, instead of the eight 
of the Hexcules. This enormous battery of Armstrong guns 
at once stamps her asa ship of the very first class as regards 


offensive powers, superior, in fact, in this respect to all the | 


ships of the British Navy, excepting only the Alexandra. In 
order to accomplish this object, the ship has been made some- 
what longer than any modern ironclads of our own Navy, and 
of a breadth equal to that of the broadest of our broadside 
chips. Practically speaking, however, she compares for size 
very nearly with our own Sultan, as the following figures will 
show :— 


Length. Breadth. Displacement 
Feet. Feet. Tonnage. 
Sultan oo 825 59 8899 
Mesoudiye . 882 59 8994 


It should be stated that the Sultan has a small upper-deck 
battery, which the other ship has not, and that there are other 
differences between the two ships, which account for the dif- 
ferences of armament, that need not here be dwelt upon. The 
armour of the Mesoudiye is in places 12in. thick, with 
the usual taperings towards the ends, and in the strakes 
below and above the water-line; and one of the 
means by which the weight of armour is kept down 
to a reasonable amount, notwithstanding the great length of 
the battery, is that of narrowing the belt of armour before and 
abaft the battery, and more particularly keeping the upper 
edge of the armour-belt down much nearer to the water-line 
than has been usual in the large ironclads of our own Navy. 
The total weight of the armour of this ship, and of the teak 
timber backing which supports it, is 2000 tons. The height of 
her ports is ten feet above the water, and, in order to keep the 
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guns up to this height, and at the same time to keep the deck 
before and abaft the battery down near te the water's surface, 
a great “ break,’ or change of level at the main deck occurs 
at the ends of the battery. As the upper deck is continuous, 
it results that the height between the decks outside of the 
battery is very much greater than that within the battery, the 
latter being only just sufficient, of course, to allow of the guns 
being freely and comfortably fought. This great loftiness 
between decks—which is also observable, and from the san.e 
cause although in different degrees, in several of our British 
ironclads—strikes the eyes of visitors in a remarkable manner. 
It gives great spaciousness to the ward-room and many of the 
officers’ cabins, and makes it difficult for any one seated in 
these apartments to realise the fact that they are on board 
an ironclad man-of-war. In point of fact, however, all these 
spacious apartments are outside of the armour protection, 
and all their splendid fittings and decerations would be 
exposed to speedy destruction in action. This great ship, the 
Mesoudiye, is rigged, and carries a fair proportion of canvas, 
and, having engines (by Maudslay) of over 7000 indicated 
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horse power, is capable of steaming, when hard pressed, at 
the rate of 13} knots per hour. She is built with a formidable 
ram stem for running down an enemy, and with steam steer- 
ing-gear, to give her great handiness when under steam. It 
will sufficiently complete her description to say that the guns 
at either end of her battery are so placed as to fire within a 
few degrees of the line of keel; that she has three additional 
guns of 6) tons each on the upper deck, to complete the bow 
and stern fire ; and that, besides these, she has six 20-pounders, 
also on the upper deck, for saluting and other subordinate 


purposes. 


The Turkish navy next comprises four ships all of 56 ft. | 
beam, £93ft. in length, and of 6500 tons displacement ton- | 


nage. They are protected with 53-in. armour on 10-in. wood 
backing, the hulls being of iron. They all have engines of 
4500 indicated horse power, and steamed, when in good con- 
dition and doing their best, at twelve knots. They are each 
armed with fifteen guns of 6} tons each and one of 12} tons. 
They were all built in this country, several years ago, and are 
rigged vesrels, 
Mabmoudieh, »nd Osmanieh re+pectively. 


These ships are named Azizich, Orkanieh, | 
Mr. Martin, in bis | 


“Statesman's Year Book,” states that the last-named ship is _ 


somewhat larger than the others, and he speaks of her as 
follows:—“ Among the other ironclads the largest is the 
Osmanieh, built by Napier and Sons, Glasgow, and launched 
Sept. 2,1864. The Osmanieh is a ram, armour-plated from 
stem to stern, 309ft. long, 56 ft. broad, and of a burden of 
4200 tons (old measurement, we may presume). The stem of 
the vessel projects about four feet beyond the upper deck at 
the water-line.”’ Our own information points, as we have stated, 
to this ship being of substantially the same size and descrip- 
tion as the other three vessels, all of which were built at about 
the same time, and we do not think there is any great or 
substantial difference between them. 

The next ship in point of importance in the Turkish fleet 
is the Athar Terfik (originally built in France for the Khedive 
of Egypt under the name of the Ibraiehnieh), which is 275 ft. 
long, 50ft. broad, and has a displacement tonnage of 5000 
tons. She is defended with 8-in. armour, and carries eight 
guns of 12} tons. Her engines are of 3500 indicated horse 
power, and her speed about twelve knots. We may in this 
connection mention two ships of about the same tonnage as 
this one, which, as already stated, appear in the list of Turkish 
ships, but must be deducted therefrom in order to free the list 


from unavailable vessels. We refer to two powerful vesse 5 
now under construction by Messrs. Samuda Brothers, of 
Poplar, and named respectively the Payki Sherref and the 
Barji. Zafer. The most advanced of these vessels has two 
months’ work to be done upon her, and the other is not yet 
launched. Neither can, therefore, be allowed to leave this 
country for Turkey during the war, because of inter- 
national law. It will be understood that these ships 
are in a somewhat different position from that of 
the Hamidieh already adverted to, for whereas she was 
Turkish property, and under the Turkish flag, before war was 
declared ; the other two ships are the property of the English 
builders, and cannot now be parted with to a belligerent, or if 
parted with cannot, without a violation of international law, 
be taken by a belligerent owner from our ports. In point of 
fact, we understand that no attempt to bring the Turks into 
possession of either of these two ships will be made, and it is 
rumoured that they have ceased altogether to be the property 
of the Turkish Government, and have passed, subject to the 
claims of the builders, into the hands of private persoms, They 
may tLeretore be dropped altogether out of censideration in 
dealing with the relative naval strengths of the belligerent 
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Powers. It has been either great neglect, or a marked want 
of funds, that has deprived the Turkish navy of these ships in 
their present contest with Russia. They carry armour as thick 
as that of the largest of their ships—viz., 12-inch, and are to be 
armed with more powerful guns than any other Turkish ship 
bears, having an armament each of four 25-ton guns. They 
are also short, broad, and handy ships, with an intended speed 
of twelve knots, and would have been powerful and invaluable 
additions to any navy in the present day. 

The Turks next possess two vessels of still smaller size, 
put of a modern type, and well adapted by their armour, 
guns, and handiness for modern naval warfare. These are the 
Fethi Bulend and the Mukadamme Kies, sister ships. The 
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former of these was built in this country by the Thames 
Ironworks Company, Blackwall; and the latter is as nearly as 
possible an exact reproduction of her, built in the Imperial 
Dockyard at Constantinople, and mainly by Turkish workmen. 
These small vessels, which are of only 2760 tons displacement, 
on a length of 235 ft. by a breadth of 42ft., have engines of 
3000 indicated horse power, and have a speed of nearly fourteen 
knots, which is enormous for vessels so small. They each carry 
9-in. armour, with a battery of four 12}-ton guns, each gun 
being placed at the angle of the battery, so as to obtain with 
the four guns fire in all directions, or very nearly so. It is 
difficult to put a full value upon small fast armour-clad vessels 
of this type under the conditions of modern warfare; and we 
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may observe, in passing, that it is a matter both of surprise 
and of regret that the British Navy includes no such ships. 

We come next to a couple of somewhat smaller vessels, not 
altogether unlike the Fethi Bulend in their general type, 
but inferior to her in the essential elements of armour, 
engine power, and speed. We refer to the Avni Illah, built 
in 1869 by the Thames.Company, and the Muni Zafer, built 
at the same time by Samuda Brothers. These vessels are 
230 ft. long, 36 ft. broad, and have a displacement of 2320 tons. 
They each carry four 12}-ton guns, with devices (differing 
from those of the Fethi Bulend) for securing great horizontal 
scope of fire; but their thickest armour is 7-inch, their engine 
power 2000 indicated, and their speed twelve knots. 
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All the foregoing ships, with one exception, have been built 
for the Turkish Government. We now come to some vessels 
of earlier and inferior types, several of which were originally 
constructed for the Egyptian Government and afterwards 
handed over by the Khedive to the Sultan. There are three 
corvettes, almost alike, named Athar Shefket, Neghin Shefket, 
and Idjla Lieh, all of about 210 ft. long, 40 ft. broad, and of 2300 
tons displacement. They each carry four 150-pounders (of 
about 6} tons) and one 12}-ton gun, and are protected with 
4}-inch armour. They have engines of 2000 indicated horse 
power, and steam from eleven to twelve knots. Besides these 
three vessels, there are two others—the Latif Gelit and the 
Hazi Rahman, carrying 4}-inch armour and four guns (two of 
6} tons and two smaller) ; but these are of light draught (9 ft.), 
and have low-powered engines (being intended for the Danube 


mouths), and are consequently of low speed, and weak both 
offensively and defensively. Of the five démontadle river gun- 
boats it is needless to say more than has been already men- 
tioned, except that they each carry two 9-inch guns in turrets, 
are defended with 3-inch armour, draw 6 ft. of water, and 
steam two of them at nine knots, and three of them at seven 
knots. It is most probably the Latif Gelit which has been 
blown up on the Danube. 

The only Turkish ironclad which we have left unmentioned 
is a ship called the Noosretieh, which has been constructed at 
Constantinople, and may be considered as of a similar type to 
the Mesoudiye and Hamidieh, but much smaller, being of 
6900 tons displacement. This ship is included in some lists as 
completed, and as taking a part in the present war. M. Dislere 
states that she carries ten guns of 12} tons in a central battery, 


with angular fire at the corners within 15 degrees of the line 
of keel, and that the bow and stern chasers consist of one 6} 
ton unprotected gun on the upper deck. Her thickest armour 
is 9 in. Besides her ironclads, Turkey possesses un- 
armoured ships as follows—viz., three or four ships of the line, 
five frigates, and several corvettes, with numerous despatch 
and gun boats of various descriptions, amounting probably to 
fifty. There are likewise three Imperial yachts of high speed, 
which may be made available for despatch and transport 
purposes. Of the condition of the various vessels composing 
the fleet we must speak presently. 

On turning to look at the Russian navy, we find we have to 
deal with an ironclad fleet of a very different character indeed 
to that of Turkey. We have seen that at the head of the latter 
stands the large English-built and English-armed frigate 
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Mesoudiye, with its long outspread battery of broadside 18-ton 
guns. There is no ship at all analogous to this in the Russian 
navy. At the head of that navy stands the Peter the Great, 
which in its general characteristics resembles our own 
Devastation and Dreadnought types of ship, being a large two- 
turreted twin-sorew mastless ship, with very thick armour, 
very heavy guns, and a high speed. This powerful ship is 
330 ft. long, 64 ft. broad at the battery, and has a displace- 
She has also been supplied with 
engines and boilers intended to produce no less than 10,000 
indicated horse power, and to give to the vast ship a speed of 
fifteen knots. Her armour is 15 in. thick, and each of her four 
guns weighs 40 tons. The worst rumours have reached this 
country about this vessel, some of them going the length 
of averring that she is leaky, that her engines when 
at work shake her all to pieces, that she cannot stand, 
the fire of her own guns, that her engines are failures, 
and that instead of being one of the fastest ironclads in the 
world, she is, in point of fact, one of the slowest. The writer 
of these lines having seen the ship, and gone carefully 


ment of nearly 10,000 tons. 


through her more than once, advises the reader to receive these 
statements with distrust. No doubt there are very great dif- 
ficulties to be encountered and overcome in turning out in 
Russian factories and dockyards such a ship as this, and it is 
not impossible—especially as the ship has been sheathed with 
wood, in the working and fastening of which to an iron hull 
under water extreme accuracy and care are indispensable— 
that some leakages may have occurred, although these need 
only be believed when some evidence is given. The Peter the 
Great can hardly, however, be structurally weak, or leaky in 
any very serious manner; and although our own recent 
experience must warn us not to place excessive confidence in 
marine engines, it may be assumed that the firm of Baird and 
Co., of St. Petersburg, who manufactured the engines and 
boilers, have made no very great or permanent failure in her 
machinery. Making all allowances for possible or probable 
shortcomings, it will be safe to assume that this ship, 
although exclusively Russian built, will be found to corre- 
spond pretty closely to what her elements of design and 
construction would lead us to expect. If it be true that the 
Russian Government intend to send a squadron south the Peter 
the Great will no doubt form its leading ship, and we shall 
probably have an opportunity of seeing her in English ports. 
However dreadful inmany respects, anengagement between this 
ship and the Mesoudiye would illustrate a great many questions 
upon which much doubt at present exists, and it is to be 
hoped that if the course of events should unhappily bring 
about such an engagement, neither skill nor courage will be 
wanting on the part of their officers and crews, so that the merits 
of these great rival ships and rival systems of naval design 
may be fairly exhibited. Although the Peter the Great is well 
known to us, and we have, in fact, all her plans before us as we 
write, we think it will interest our readers to cite the following 
observations from M. Dislere’s book on La Guerre d’ Escadre, 
published last year. He says:—‘‘ At the epoch when the 
British Admiralty was led to construct ironclad ships with 


central batteries, and without masts or sails, carrying in’ 


turrets guns of the greatest calibre, the Russian marine 
authorities arrived at the same conclusion, and, almost on the 
same day, the Devastation was commenced at Portsmouth and 
the Peter the Great at St. Petersburg. Larger than the 
English ship, with a displacement a little greater, thanks also 
to a reduction in the coal supply, and consequently in her 
steaming distance, the Peter the Great was able to receive 
armour plating of excessive thickness (‘500 millimetres’) at 
the water-line, with a proportional increase. in the other parts 
of her armour-plating. The draught of water, in view of the 
exigencies of navigation in the Baltic, was reduced to 23 ft., 
from which followed the necessity of increasing considerably 
the length of the ship, and of augmenting the power of 
its machinery. To resume, the Peter the Great repre- 
sents, for the time at which she was commenced, the maximum 
useful effect to be derived from a displacement of about 10,000 
tons.” However this may be, we clearly see in this ship an 
embodiment, at a very early period of the development of these 
large European monitors, of a well-studied effort to keep pace 
in Russia with the very latest progress made in England; and, 
in point of fact, a careful study of her design proves that, if the 
Peter the Great has any very considerable defects, they must 
be defects cf workmanship rather than of principle or of plan. 
We see no less clearly that, in a conflict between this great 
seagoing mastless monitor and such afrigate as the Mesoudiye 
we should witness a contest between the latest and highest 
development of the frigate type and a very powerful example 
of a type of vessel that is essentially a product of modern 
invention. 

In going over the remaining vessels of the Russian navy 
we shall find it impossible to follow both the order of size and 
the order of efficiency, for some of the large ironclads of early 
date are doubtless much inferior to some of the smaller but 
more recent vessels. It will perhaps be best, on the whole, to 
consider them approximately in the order of size ; and we may 
therefore mention next the Sevastopol and the Petropauloski, 
two wood-built frigates, of seagoing type, of 6200 tons dis- 
placement, and 300ft. in length. These ships, like our own 
early vessels, are plated with only 4/-in. armour, and carry 
armaments of 9}-ton guns, these being eighteen in number 
in the Sevastopol and twenty in the other ship. Both ships 
are built as rams, the first named havin» a speed of fourteen 
knots and the latter of twelve knots, the indicated horse power 
being about 3000 horses in each case, but the slower ship 
being 56{t. in breadth and the faster only 50ft.10in. This 
ship is in commission, and was in the Mediterranean last year. 
The Prince Pojarsky is an iron ship, with a central battery, and 

“she alsoisaram. She is asmaller ship than the two preceding, 
being only 280it. long, 49ft. broad, and of a displacement 
tounage of 4500,.. Like them, she has but 4}-in. armour, with 
18-in. teak backing, aud carries an armament of ten guns of 
equal size with theirs. Her speed is eleven knots. 

Next in order comes the Minin, a ship designed originally 


as a turret-ship of the Monarch type, but smaller, being 289 ft. 
in length, 49ft. in breadth, and of 5800 tons displacement. 
She was found to have been designed unsatisfactorily in some 
respects, and has now been converted, at the works of the 
Baltic Ironworks Company, St. Petersburg, into a broadside 
cruising-ship, with 7-in. armour belt and an upper-deck battery 
of six 124-ton guns. Very similar in type, but built from 
original designs chiefly by Admiral Popoff (who has conducted 
the conversion of the Minin), are the General Admiral and 
Duke of Edinburgh, two iron-built ships, 285 ft. long, 48 ft. 
broad, and 4500 tons displacement. Their armour is 6in. 
thick, and they each carry four 124-ton and two 7-ton guns en 
barbette. All three ships have engines of 6300 indicated horse 
power, and will steam at a speed of about thirteen knots. They 
are all intended to keep the sea, and to proceed to foreign 
stations, and they therefore carry not only a large coal supply, 
but also a large spread of canvas. Neither the General 
Admiral, the Duke of Edinburgh, nor the Minin is yet com- 
plete; but, judging from the state in which we last saw them, 
they cannot be very far from completion, and may form part 
of the contemplated Mediterranean squadron. Owing to the 
backward state of their machinery, however, this cannot take 
place till late in the summer. 

We next come to four iron-built turret-ships, which are all 
nearly alike in size, and which, when designed, were intended 
as a powerful squadron of cruising ships. They are known as 
the four Admirals, being named after four distinguished 
officers of that rank, and were modelled on the general type 
of low freeboard rigged turret-vessels, so much recommended 
a few years ago by the friends of the late Captain Cowper 
Coles. They were, in fact, ships of the Captain class, but of 
less size; and when that ill-fated vessel capsized and went to 
the bottom confidence was lost in these four vessels, in so far 
as their cruising capabilities were concerned. The result has 
been that the intention to rig them as cruising ships has been 
abandoned, but there is probably no good reason why, with an 
additional coal supply, they should not form part of a fighting 
squadron, and in that capacity we may expect to see them 
accompany the Peter the Great asa bevy of satellites, if we 
may use such a phrase, to the Mediterranean. ‘They are all 
260 ft. long, 434 ft. broad, and of about 3700 tons displace- 
ment. But they differ somewhat in armour and armament, as 
follows :— 


‘hickn f No. of 
% aide: r Armament. Turrets, 
Admiral Lazeroff ... . 5—6in. 6of 15}tons .. 3 
Admiral Grieg v. 5k—6 in, B8o0f27 tons ... 38 
Admiral Chichagoff Fy 3. 2of27 tons ... 2 
Admiral Spiridoff ... . Gin. 2of 27 tons . 2 


They are all furnished with engines of 400 nominal and 2000 
indicated horse power, and each has twin screw-propellers. 
They cannot be considered fast vessels, none of them exceed- 
ing eleven knots in speed, and their coal supply is small 
(only 300 tons), even when we view them as full-rigged ships. 
With their masts and rigging dispensed with, and the crew 
and provisions greatly reduced in consequence, no great diffi- 
culty would be found, however, in doubling the quantity of 
coal, or even in increasing it still further. 

Passing by for the moment the two circular ships, which 
we will consider hereafter, we may next mention the three 
floating batteries — Pervenetz, Kreml, and Netro-Menya. 
These are mastless vessels of about 3300 tons displacement 
each (220 ft. long by 53 ft. beam), and are protected with 43-in. 
armour, excepting the Kreml, which has some plates of 6-in. 
iron upon her sides. Their armaments consist chiefly in each 
case of 93-ton guns, of which the Pervenetz carries fourteen, 
the Netro-Menya sixteen, and the Kreml twelve, the last- 
named ship having besides five guns of 5 tons each. The 
Kreml’s greatest speed is nine knots, the Pervenetz being a 
little faster and the other ship a little slower. 

The Russian navy in the Baltic also comprises no less than 
thirteen turret-ships of the American monitor type, of com- 
paratively light draught—the draught of water of several of 
them being only 10} ft., and none exceeding 12ft. Of these 
vessels three are two-turreted and the remainder single-tur- 
reted monitors. The guns of all of them are 15} tons each in 
weight. The Charodeyka and the Rusalka each carry four 
guns, two in each of two turrets; the Smertch also has two 
turrets, but carries only one gun in each ; and all the remain- 
ing ten vessels carry each two guns in a single turret. The 
speeds of the three vessels first named are from eight and a 
half to nine knots; those of the other ten are from seven to 
eight knots. ‘The armour in no case exceeds bin. except 
in the turrets, where it is in most of them made up to 11 in. in 
thickness. The displacement tonnage of the Charodeyka and 
Rusalka is nearly 2000 tons n each case; that of the others 
about 1500 tons each. 

The only other ironclads of Russia are the circular ships 
Novgorod and Admiral Popoff. The very notoriety of these 
extraordinary vessels has tended in some degree to diminish 
their credit, chiefly because it has drawn them somewhat out 
of the limited sphere for which they were intended, and 
brought them into comparison with seagoing ships, which 
they were neverintended to be. On hearing of their steaming 
from one end of the Black Sea to the other, and encountering 
bad weather at sea, people begin to think of them in connec- 
tion with other seagoing ships, and to ask, ‘‘ What is their 
speed?” ‘How do they pitch and roll?” “How do 
they defend themselves against boarders?’’ and so forth. 
These questions are no doubt very interesting and im- 
portant; and the more we hear of the sea performances 
of these vessels the more justified people are in putting 
them. But the tendency of doing so is, as we have said, 
to bring them into a more or less false light, and to judge them 
by improper standards. There is no doubt whatever that 
these circular monitors were intended to perform in the South 
of Russia the simple and specific purpose of defending the 
mouths of the Dnieper and the coasts of the Sea of Azof, 
assisting, no doubt, in the latter case the fixed fortifications of 
Kertch. It would be well, therefore, to compare them with 
the Russian monitors which were built for similar services in 


the Baltic, or, in the present state of war, with the light 
draught vessels of Turkey. This the reader can now readily 
do for himself, with the above information before him: we 
must proceed to give some further acconnt of the circular 
vessels themselves. The Novgorod (the first built) is 101 ft. in 
diameter and 13 ft. 2in. draught of water. She is protected 
with 11-inch armour, and armed with two guns of 27 tons each 
in a fixed circular turret at the centre of the ship. She is 
propelled by engines of 480 nominal and 2700 indicated horse 
power, by means of six screw-propellers, and steams seven 
knots. The second ship, named by the command of his 
Majesty the Emperor the Admiral Popoff, after her designer, 
is 121 ft. in diameter, draws 14 ft. of water, is protected 
with 18 in. of armour, and armed with two guns of 40 tons 
each in a fixed turret situated as in the other ship. She is 
propelled by engines of} 640 nominal, and about 3500 
indicated, horse power, by means of four screw-propellers, 
and steams at nine knots. With regard to the armour 
of these vessels, respecting which there has been some 
controversy, it should “be observed that behind the 
armour plates is an iron backing of channel rail of great 
strength, which so much exceeds in weight the ordinary 
amount of iron edge-plates that it would be much more mis- 
leading to omit this from the weight of armour than to include 
it in it, and for this reason we have given the above thicknesses 
of plating which are equivalent to the actual plating, increased 
by an amount due to the inner edge or channel armour, so to 
speak. As it is very desirable for the public to form and hold 
sound opinions upon these naval questions in the present state 
of European affairs, we venture to put them on their guard 
against the misleading gossip of those who do not understand 
them. Admiral Popoff has been so prominent of late years, 
and has had so much influence with his Government, that 
those whom he more or less displaces not unnaturally do what 
they conveniently can to discredit him, directly and indirectly; 
and this is carried to such lengths, that the grave errors which 
have undoubtedly been made in Russian naval administration 
are visited, not upon those who have made them, but upon the 
man who has xo¢ made them, but who has, on the contrary, 
given his country really powerful ships—the only powerful 
ones she now has. A curious instance of this, which may be 
cited as an example of many, occurred in a letter which a 
writer signing himself ““W. W.” contributed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Saturday, April 28. He wrote, “ As to the navy, and 
the Popoffkas, so much praised in the Times a little while ago by 
the Russian Correspondent of that journal, I need only quote 
ipsissima verba of the Emperor, uttered within the last three 
months to one of his ministers:—‘My navy is very much 
like the army of Napoleon III. at the commencement 
of the German War—very large on paper, but very, 
small when found.’”’ Now, the Emperor may have spoken 
those words, and he may have spoken them with considerable 
truth, as we have seen, looking to the failure in plan of several 
ships, the incompleteness of others, and the large extent to 
which American monitors, fit for Baltic use only, figure in his 
Navy List. But what the Emperor's words had to do with the 


_“ Popoffkas,’’ which designation is strictly limited to the two 


circular ships, it is hard to conceive. These ships do not exist 
on paper only; they are not stowed out of sight where they 
cannot be found; they are ready for service, and are, no doubt, 
performing it; they are on guard against the Turkish enemy, 
with thicker armour and heavier guns by far than any other 
Russian ships possess (neglecting only the Peter the Great, 
which also is Admiral Popoff's ship); and it cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that the words of the Emperor, if spoken 
at all, were spoken notwithstanding the possession of these 
vessels ; and had the Russian navy been as fortunate in respect 
of all its other ships as it has been in respect of these it is 
obvious such words could not have been spoken at all. In 
fact, the writer of these remarks has heard from the Czar’s own 
lips His Majesty’s approval of the Popofftkas for their intended 
purpose. If Russia had but built a dozen of these vessels she 
would have been well able to hold the Black Sea easily against 
the Turkish fleet, and have threatened Constantinople if she 
were foolish enough to do so. Having but two sueh vessels in 
the Black Sea, and not another ironclad of any kind there, these 
two will probably be devoted solely to the object for which 
they were built, and will act strictly on the defensive at the 
sea entrances. 

The Russian Navy, like the Turkish, has a considerable 
number of unarmoured vessels. No wooden line-of-battle 
ships are now comprised in its list; but it has five steam- 
frigates, twenty-two wooden steam-corvettes and cruisers of 
various sizes, and more than one hundred gun-boats and smaller 
vessels, besides fourteen yachts, several of which are large and 
fast. Several of these unarmoured ships are, of course, on dis- 
tant stations; and these, while the war is confined to the pre. 
sent belligerents, will find, of course, little or no opportunity 
for attacking Turkey. In the Black Sea and Mediterranean 
some of the unarmoured fleet will, no doubt, play an active 
part; but the chief interest of naval operations will be con- 
centrated in and upon the ironclad fleet. We have now seen 
how that fleet is in each composed, in so far as the size, 
offensive and defensive powers, speed, &c., are concerned, but 
of the condition of the fleets we have yet to speak. The subject 
divides itself into two parts:—1. The condition of the ships, 
in hulls, armaments, and machinery; and, 2, the capabilities 
of their crews for working and fighting them. As regards the 
Turkish ships, if we leave out of consideration those which are 
still incomplete, both in England and Constantinople, it must 
be acknowledged thatnothing but specific and minute informa- 
tion to the contrary would justify us in doubting that all the 
the Turkish ironclads are fairly efficient. None of them has 
performed any great amount of service; none of them is old 
enough to be worn out, with age, especially as al of them are 
iron built, and most of them English built; and great exertions 
have been made by Hobart Pasha for along time past to bring 
them into a condition of efficiency in everyrespect. Ontheother 
hand, it must be borne in mind that constant care is requisite in 

order to keep iron ships in good condition, and more especially 
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to keep their engines and boilers so. It has frequently hap- 
pened of late in our own Navy that injuries and accidents have 
occurred to boilers and machinery which have been very little 
used or not used at all, and it is hardly to be expected that 
greater care has been systematically taken over a course of 
years in the Turkish navy than in our own. Considerations of 
this nature should lead us to expect a serious falling off in the 
ships (both of Turkey and Russia) in one respect—that of 
speed. The speed we have assigned <o all the ships 
previously described is that which is usually given—viz., the 
maximum which can be or has been attained under the most 
favourable conditions. Some readers may be disposed to regard 
this estimate of speed as essentially misleading; and so it 
doubtless is if it is not properly understood, and if deductions 
from it are not made. But the maximum attainable speed, 
with the best of coal, the best of stoking, clean bottom, smooth 
water, and little or no wind blowing, has the great merit of 
being a standard by which vessels of the same or of different 
navies can be compared with one another; and there is no 
other standard attainable. If bad coal is used, who is to 
define its degree of inferiority to the best? If inexpertstokers 
or too few of them are employed, who is to judge of the falling 
off in the boiler performance from this cause? If the 
bottom is foul, who shall say what loss of speed is due to 
that fact? Or who shall judge with nicety, or even approxi- 
mately, of the reduction of speed that would be due 
to an unmeasured force of wind, or to a disturbed sea, or to 
both combined? And, if-no one can tell us the result of any 
one of these causes of loss of speed, who shall tell us the 
combined result of the whole? The fact is, when we once 
depart from maximum speed as our standard, our information 
at once becomes vague and uncertain. It is, nevertheless, 
necessary to bear in mind that the average working speed even 
of the best of steam-vessels falls far below the maximum, and 
that, too, when employed upon regular and known services. 
For example, the Channel steamers which run from Dover to 
Calais, and which are said to be ableto steam seventeen knots, 
or nearly twenty miles an hour, usually occupy about an hour 
and forty minutes on the journey; and the large Holyhead 
mail-packets, which are said to be able to steam even faster still, 
make throughout the year an average speed of not much more 
than fourteen knots. In the case of war-ships, therefore, and 


of risk, and will doubtless be kept in the Baltic for their 
natural purpose in the present state of European affairs. At 
least one of the three floating batteries will also be retained 
at Cronstadt. We are in grave doubt, as already stated, as to 
the practicability of getting the General Admiral, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and the Minin ready for sea; but great exertions 
have been made of late, and it would not be safe to leave them 
all out of consideration. One, and possibly two of them are 
likely to be completed this summer. The Sevastopol and 
Prince Pojarski are available for service. The Petropauloski 
is in commission, the Peter the Great is ready for sea, and the 
“four Admirals” have also been made ready for service in the 
way previously suggested. 

With regard to the condition of the officers and crews of 
the Russian fleet, it is sufficient to say three things :—First, 
the Russians always have a number of ships in commission and 
on actual service on, foreign stations, so that their officers and 
men are well practised in ordinary navigation and seamanship ; 
secondly, unlike the Turkish navy, the Russian navy is always 
under the command of Russian officers in every grade, and a 
systematic habit of sending her ironclads out to exercise has 
been kept up ever since the introduction of ironclads; and, 
thirdly, on one plea and another, there always are a certain 
number of Russian naval officers studying in this country, and 
no doubt in France also, every improvement and development 
of the art of naval warfare, as regards both ships and tactics. 
When we add that the discipline and courage of her men are 
known to be’ proverbial, we have said enough to lead to the 
belief that her ships will be well handled and well fought. On 
this head, therefore, it is unnecessary to make any deductions 
or allowances beyond those which must inevitably attend the 
employment of ironclad steam-ships, with their multiplied 
mechanical contrivances under the conditions of battle. 

Without, therefore, wishing to guarantee the accuracy of 
our list in the case of every one of the Russian ships, we may 
now draw a comparison between the available navies of 
Turkey and of Russia for war service, observing that we leave 
altogether out of the following lists the thirteen monitors, and 
also the three cruising ironclads General Admiral, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Minin, because of their present unreadiness :— 


TURKISH IRONOLADS, 


Displacement Principal Thickest 
still more in the case of most of the ships of the Russian and : Tonnage. Armament. Armour. 
Turkish navies, which have but very occasional service to mpegs od marten 19 gans of 18) tons +;.” 12 iD. 
perform, we must make large deductions from their greatest Me et eras aes 7 ic pend seg brs 
attainable speed in order to arrive atthe actual speed. There Asineh 4 is 6500". { 1 eon of 124 tons §** 52 in 
is no sufficient reason to doubt that in all other respects the ners Emer SO, ka 9 A Shin, 
Turkish vessels are fairly efficient; and, even where some ani tae Be ee “ies : 2 ee 
defects may exist, as the war service has to be at present per- Athar erik. 5000 Pause nents (2 6 im, 
formed in home waters—at least until the Russian ships are FethiBulend ...  ..._ 2760 4guns of 124tons ... 9, in, 
released from the Baltic—they probably, unless serious and Mukadamm Kies .., 2760 ” ” - 9 in, 
disabling, would not be allowed to interfere with the duties of Pa ea tee nee 2320 ” ” «. 7 in 
+e fleet: } uni Zafer ...° .., 2820... ‘ ee a , ana fe 

The accounts which have lately reached this country aoe Shefket... ... 2800... { ovna ve a bond 4} in. 
respecting the crews and officers of the Turkish fleet speak of i eee oe vs 2800... » » oe Shin. 
their discipline and efficiency as highly satisfactory to those edhe. ie ge et a ae. 
who inspect them. And no doubt Hobart Pasha has taken *Hazi Rahman we 2300 * 3 i foapin, 


good care to bring them into the best state possible. We 
must remember, however, that the Turkish fleet is—for what 
reason no man knows—a seagoing fleet, as we have seen, with 
masts, and sails, and sailoring crews like most of our own 


*And five river vessels, 
*Light draught gun-boats. One of them since destroyed. 


RUSSIAN IRONCLADS. 
(Omitting thirteen monitors and three incomplete cruising ironclads.) 


ships; and discipline, and good order, and sailor-like ee Principal Thickest 
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ment of battle. To counteract any shortcomings, however, Novgorod (Popoffka)... 2500 2guns of 27 tons ... 11 in, 
the Turks have the very great advantage of having a month or Admiral Popoff =... 8550 2gunsof 40 tons ... 18 in, 


.two of war-time in which to practice themselves, and have the 
Russian Black Sea seaboard towns to practise upon, because, 
as already remarked, it is unlikely that the two circular 
monitors will alone grapple with the Turkish fleet. On the 
whole, therefore, we may fairly assume that the Turkish 
naval strength is fairly represented by the ships which we have 
described, and that these ships and their crews will have been 
brought into a state of considerable fighting efficiency before 
the bulk of them is likely to encounter a Russian squadron. 

Reverting now to the Russian navy, and considering, pri- 
marily, the condition of her ships, we note first that we have in 
her case to regard the question from a point of view very different 
from that from which we have considered the Turkish fleet, 

* because, as it is highly improbable that a Turkish squadron 
will seek the Russians out in the Baltic, all the Russian naval 
work will have to be done in the south, at a vast distance from 
its only available dockyards and arsenals,—uniess, indeed, the 
Russians should take one course which, although it would be 
an enterprise of daring and danger, is probably open to her— 
viz., that of forcing a passage through the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus into the Black Sea. It is possible that inter- 
national considerations are alone sufficient to prevent this; 
but even if that be not so, it is hardly to be expected that 
Russia would risk almost the only powerful ships she pos- 
s2sses in an enterprise so desperate as that of encountering 
all the land batteries, torpedoes, and naval forces with 
which Turkey could and would resist the Russian approach 
to the Euxine. We think we may dismiss this con- 
tingency from our thoughts, and that being so, have 
now to consider how far the Russian Baltic ironclads 
are in an available state for use in the Mediterranean. We 
may first, we think, dismiss the whole of the American monitors 
from this category, not because we hold it impossible, or 

dangerous, to send tnem round in the spring or 
summer months, but because they were not intended for such 

a service, could only be sent upon it with a considerable degree 


It may be taken for granted, we think, that the above lists 
represent the full available force of either country for service 
in the South of Europe; and it appears to us that the com- 
parison is not, all things considered, so adverse to Russia as 
many have supposed, if we regard the probability of a contest 
in the Mediterranean. For, in the first place, it is obvious that 
Turkey cannot afford, and is not likely, to abandon the Black 
Sea altogether, even for the purpose of giving battle to the 
Russian Squadron when it makes its appearance in the 
South and proceeds to menace Turkish ports. ‘Turkey will 
desire to keep that command of the Black Sea which is at 
present hers, and to blockade all those Russian ports there 
from which Russia might send supplies to her invading army 
of the Danube. This she will have to do in presence, so to 
speak, of the two Russian Popoffkas, which, however low an 
opinion may be formed of their steaming powers, are capable 
of proceeding in a comparatively few hours to any part of the 
Enuxine, either to break a blockade or to attack Turkish ports. 
The Turks must, therefore, continually keep in the Black Sea 
a sufficiently powerful force to fight these two ships, should 
they come out. And it is here that the great value of these 
Popoffkas to Russia comes in. One of these ships, the Admiral 
Popoff, carries the most powerful guns yet afloat in the world, 
and the Novgorod has 27-ton guns, and even these are 50 per 
cent more powerful than any guns carried in the Turkish 
fleet. Besides this, these vessels are defended, as we have 
seen, with armour 1lin. thick in the one case and 18 in. thick 
in the other; and there is but one ship in the Turkish fleet, 
and that the largest, which has guns at all able to penetrate 
such armour as this. It is true that as they are to fight from 
inner waters, these Popoffkas have their guns in open-topped 
turrets, and would, therefore, run risk of having their arma- 
ments made useless by inferior ships of the broadsidetype with 
heavy guns at tolerably close quarters; but it is quite possible 
that even in the open they would, with their powerful guns, and 
their invulnerable sides, successfully engage even several of the 


Turkish vessels, especially as they are very much safer under 
the attacks both of rams and torpedoes than ordinary vessels. 
Of course superior skill, or even superior courage, in the 
handling of ships may set at nought all vaticinations on such 
a subject; but for purposes such as ours at present is we can 
only consider the relative capabilities of the vessels themselves, 
‘What appears to us probable is that the Mesoudieh, with her 
lofty battery of twelve 18-ton guns, would have a very fair 
chance of quickly silencing the two Popoftkas at close quarters, 
and therefore we think it doubtful if they will venture out 
in her presence ; but, on the other hand, if this ship be with- 
drawn from the Black Sea, we do not see how the Popoffkas are 
to be met successfully, except by a combined attack of several 
of the other Turkish vessels. When, therefore, the Russian 
squadron appears in the Mediterranean, Turkey will have to 
decide whether she will keep the Mesoudieh in the Black Sea 
to control the Popoffka, in which case she will have to 
encounter the Peter the Great, with ships carrying no gun 
heavier than those of 12} tons; or whether she will send the 
Mesondieh southwards to meet the great Russian monitor, and 
attempt to control the Popoffka by a detachment of 
less powerful ships, in which case an action between 
the Popoffkas and the Turkish frigates or corvettes would, no 
doubt, ensue. One thing appears quite certain—viz., that in 
either case we shall be likely to witness an action south of the 
Dardanelles between a Russian and a Turkish squadron of 
not very unequal power. It may be interesting to.forecast— 
although this can only be done in a very general way, of 
course—the probable composition of the two hostile fleets. 
We will assume that, after making due allowances for 
unreadiness and for other demands upon the Russian naval 
force, that the squadron menacing the Turkish southern 
ports, and bringing on the battle, will be composed of nine 
ships (observing that, although we select the names of certain 
ships of each class, we do that merely for convenience, and 
with the view that the mere interchange of ships of the same 
class, in either navy, would make no difference m the result), 
Presuming that the Mesoudieh is sent south, and that, besides 
the river gun-boats, the Noosretieh, the Athar Terfik, the 
two fast corvettes, Fethi Bulend and Mukadamme Kies, and 
one of the smaller vessels of the Athar Shefket class, and no 
more, are also retaincd for Black Sea purposes—and we really 
do not see how less than these five vessels could at all hope to 
maintain blockades and engage, with a chance of success, the 
Russian circular ships—we shall then have nine ships left to 
compose the Mediterranean squadron. Here, then, we have 
the two hostile squadrons composed as follows :— 

TURKISH SQUADRON, 


RUSSIAN SQUADRON, 


Mesoudieh . 8994 tons. | Peter the Great ... - 9660 tons, 
Azazich, ... 0... +. 6500 ,, | Sevastopol eos ose 6200 —=5» 
Orkanieh ... she ... 6500 ,, |Petrepauloski... sae B15" 55 
Osmanieh ... oe ... *6500 ,, | Prince Pojarsky ... we $500 55 
Mahmoudieh.... -. 6500 4, | Admiral Lazereff «. 8750 5, 
Aynilllah.. ... ... 2820 ,, |AdmiralGrieg .. ... 8850 4, 
Muni Zafer, las ... 2820 ,, |Admiral Chichagoff ... 38700 ,, 
Weghim Shefket... ... 2300 ,, | Admiral Spiridoff see OOD! og 
IdjlaLieh.. ...  ... 2800 ,, |Kreml .. «. «. 3300 ,, 
Total ... 44,234 tons. Total ... 44,885 tons, 


The reader will see, by referring to the lists given a little 
further back, that, apart from the two largest ships, there are 
no great differences of armour between the two squadrons 
taken as a whole, none of the remaining ships having less 
than 4}-inch or more than 7-inch in either squadron, and 
most of them having 5}-inch or 6-inch armour. As regards 
guns, the comparison is as follows—remembering, however, 
that in the four Russian turret-ships the guns are available for 
fighting on either side, which is also the case in one or two of 
the smaller Turkish ships, but to nothing like the same extent 
or with the same ease and readiness as in the turret ships. 
Taking the whole of the priucipal guns inthe ships we have :— 

GUNS IN TURKISH SQUADRON, 
12 of 18 tons, equal to 216 tons. 
14 of 124 tons, equalto 175, 
68 of 6} tons, equal to 442 ,, 


GUNS IN RUSSIAN SQUADRON, 
4of40 tons, equal to 160 tous. 
7 of 27 tons, equalto 189 ,, 

6 of 153 tons, equalto 93 ,, 
60 of 94 tons, equal to 570 ,, 


94 guns, weighing ... 833 tons. 77 guns, weighing ... 1012 tons. 

It will be seen from the above that the two hostile 
squadrons, if composed as- we conjecture, will be fairly 
matched, if we regard the aggregate tonnage, but the Russian 
squadron would have the heavier armament, measured 
by the aggregate gun-weight. In respect of number of 
guns the Turkish squadron has the greater; but in these days 
that points, of course, to weakness rather than strength— 
otherwise a ship with thirty of the old 95-cwt. guns which were 
in yogue before the days of ironclads would be equal in 
offensive power to the Devastation. The greatest interest of 
an engagement between two such squadrons as the above 
would, of course, be centred in the contest between the Peter 
the Great and the Mesoudieh; and the victory ought, it 
modern ideas are sound, to be with the turret-ship, which has 
armour that the other ship’s guns cannot pierce, and guns 
which can pierce hers. If either of the two ships surrendered, 
leaving the other still in-a fighting condition, the destruction 
which would fall upon the remainder of the fleet which had 
thus lost its champion would doubtless be speedy and com- 
plete. We need not push our speculations on the subject 
further, because in the interval that is elapsing between the 
declaration of war and the departure from the Baltic of the 
Russian squadron of the south the Turks have things all their 
own way in the Black Sea, and may find means of destroying 
the Popoffkas, and of thus setting their whole ironclad fleet 
free to meet the enemy. 

Thus far we have not taken into account the probable 
influence which the new weapon of naval warfare, the torpedo, 
will have upon the operations of the belligerents. For obvious 
reasons, both Powers have kept the general public pretty much 
in the dark respecting the extent to which they have been able 
to possess themselves of these destructive instruments. We 
are not dispored to believe that either Power has provided itseit 
with large supplies of them, because there is great reason tu 
believe that the want of financial means, which has operated so 
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seriously in the case of the ships, has had its effect here like- 
wise. Our readers will have observed that, although this war 
has been more or less probable for two years past, the Turks 
have one of the most powerful ships still lying complete but 
unarmed in our docks; and two more vessels of very recent type, 
and invaluable at such a time as this, the one unfinished in dock 
and the other unlaunched upon the stocks; or have, rather 
let us say, parted with these vessels, although there has been 
ample time to complete the whole. Want of financial means 
has doubtless been the sole cause of this state of things. Nor can 
it be doubted that, witha freer application of money tothe object, 
all doubt about the readiness for sea of the Russian ships Minin, 
General Admiral, and Duke of Edinburgh would have been 
at an end. In the matter of torpedoes the same hard necessity 
has no doubt pressed on both Governments; and in the case of 
the Whitehead torpedo other difficulties likewise have existed. 
The invention is still more or less secret, and more or less under 
thecontrolof Mr. Whitehead himself, whois enthroned at Fiume 
like a Prince of Destroyers, to whom the Powers of Europe, 
and of other parts of the world beside, are continually send- 
ing their envoys to learn his latest wishes and behests— 
envoys bearing golden gifts as the price of his disclosures. 
So strange a phenomenon has never before been seen, and it 
remains to be ascertained hereafter how far this naval demi- 
god has set free or restrained the present belligerents. Events 
will, we think, show that up to the present time no great 
supplies of the fish torpedo have been secured by either party. 
On the other hand, some limited supplies have been obtained, 
we believe, by both, and torpedoes of other descriptions are 
also in the possession of both; and we may consequently look 
for very interesting operations shortly. Never before was 
there a time in which single ships embodied such vast results 
of labour and expense as the Mesoudiye and Peter the Great 
each represent, and never before was there atime when science 
had put it into the power of a boat’s crew to blow up a big 
ship with so simple an instrament. England may well look 
with anxiety, and even longing, to learn the results of war 
between such navies as we have described; butneither anxiety 
nor longing ought for a single moment to be allowed to paralyse, 
or even to delay, her own exertions; for whether Russia or 
Turkey win the battles, small and great, that are likely to be 
soon fought, the loser wiil be the loser much less from 
mistakes than from inaction—from doing too little rather than 
from doing what was not the best. 

At the same time, it is not a little instructive to observe 
what mistakes have been made by both Governments in build- 
ing up their respective ironclad fleets. Russia has, in our 
opinion, made three grave errors. First, in the early days of 
ironclads she clearly expended far too much upon mere Baltic 
coast-defence monitors and floating batteries, considering that 
she had been debarred by the Treaty of Paris from building or 
maintaining a Black Sea fleet. At least thirteen of her 
existing vessels are unfit to come to her aid now in the south ; 
whereas, had she expended the same money in seaworthy iron- 
clads, she might have had, say, eight additional ships to those 
coming south, and thus have sent an overwhelming force into 
the Mediterranean. Secondly, she made a great and terrible 
mistake when she took up the demand for rigged turret-ships 
of low freeboard, in face of the steady opposition which the 
scheme met with in this country from naval constructors of 
the greatest experience and repute. Our own Government, 
indeed, gave way, in one slip, and paid the penalty in a frightful 
catastrophe; and, although this came in time for Russia to 
profit by it so far as to avert like losses, she is saddled with 
four very inefficient ships, in place of four powerful and suceess- 
ful vessels; and, thirdly, Russia has made and is still making 
the grave and inexcusable error of limiting her navy solely 
to the ships she can produce in her own country, where the 
disadvantages of shipbuilding are enormous, and where the 
cost of ships is equally great. No one could for a moment 
blame, or even fail to admire, the energetic efforts which 
foreign countries make to develope their own resources, and 
to cease to depend for manufactures upon other countries 
but such efforts require to be regulated, and to be brought 
under the control of other considerations, and we venture 
to assert that if this question had been properly understood 
in Russia she would now, with her past expenditure, have 
possessed a navy twice as strong as her present one, and at 
the same time have had ship-yards and engine factories of 
her own in a far healthier and more prosperous condition than 
hers can at present profess to be. In Turkey this last error 
of Russia has been entirely avoided, her efforts to promote 
shipbuilding at home having been judiciously made, and very 
successful. Whatever her fleet may be, it has certainly been 
constructed with far greater economy than the Russian fleet, 
and no great or glaring errors have been made in this respect. 
But there has been one serious error committed, and that is 
the very reverse of the first error which we have had occasion to 

impute to Russia. Turkey has made her ironclad navy too 
largely and too exclusively a navy of masted and rigged 
ships. Her necessities have for many years past pointed to 
the construction in the main of steam fighting ships—ships 
capable of going long distances, if necessary, but in which 
great offensive and defensive power took the first place. Far 
too much has been expended upon furnishing all her ships 
with masts and sails, and for no better reason, we fear, than 
to afford the late Sultan, Abdul Aziz, with the personal 
pleasure of looking from his palace windows upon a fleet in all 
points equal, ship for ship, with the rigged frigates of England 
and France. At any rate, the construction of this sort of 
ship has been pushed too far in Turkey, especially of late 
years, when, with the circular ironclads of Russia taking shape 
at Nicolaieff, it would have been wiser to concentrate the 
whole expenditure upon offensive, defensive, and steaming 
qualities. On the whole, however, and viewing the subject 
from the commencement of ironclad shipbuilding down to 
the present, we think Turkey has done better than Russia in 


this matter, and is at the present moment much better able 
than Russia to bring into action the results of her expenditure 


upon ironclads, 


THE TURKISH ADMINISTRATION. 


The Ottoman Empire, comprising all its provinces, in Europe 
and in Asia, under the immediate.rule of the Sultan. at Con- 
stantinople, has a total population estimated at twenty-eight 
millions and a half. Thirteen millions and a half are con- 
sidered to be of the Ottoman Turkish nation, of whom less 
than two millions are found in European Turkey. The 
Mussulman population, in all, numbers about eighteen or 
nineteen millions, including, besides the Ottoman Turks, 
above four millions of Turcomans, Arabs, Albanians, Kurds, 
and Circassians, mixed up with others in different parts, 
and probably half a million of the Bulgarian and 
Slav races, more especially in Bosnia, who have adopted 
the religion of their conquerors. The ten millions of 
people reckoned as Christians are divided chiefly between 
the Orthodox or Greek-Russian Church, the Armenian, and the 
Bulgarian ecclesiastical communions, ‘with: above half a million 
Roman Catholics, and a few Nestorians or Jacobites, besides the 
Jews and Gipsies. In general, throughout the Turkish Empire 
there is perfect liberty of sequestered religious worship; but 
the non-Mussulman Churches and sects are not allowed to 
make converts by the open preaching of their doctrines in 
public. The Christians, of whatsoever race, indiscriminately 
called Rayahs, are excluded from civil offices and exempted 
from military service, instead of which they pay a certain tax 
in money; but they are allowed to manage their own affairsin 
small local communities, freefrom Government interference. In 
all private and social relations amongst themselves, where 
none of their Mohammedan neighbours happen to be’ con- 
cerned, the Rayahs enjoy a large share of practical liberty, 
which they have used, in most instances, to prosper 
fairly by their agricultural, industrial, and trading occupations. 
The Bulgarians in European Turkey, and the Armenians in 
Asia Minor, as well as at Constantinople, have long been 
accustomed to do nearly all the real steady work of farming, 
manufacturing, and ordinary labour; while the Greeks have 
followed the gainful pursuits of commerce and finance, and all 
manner of intrigue. The Mussulman lords of this extensive 
region, as a general rule, are content to indulge their natural 
indolence, and their pride as a superior class of privileged pro- 
prietors, without producing any contribution to the wealth of 
the country.. The Turkish or Syrian ‘peasant will, of course, 
labour as much as he is obliged to do for his mere livelihood ; 
and there are Mohammedan tradesmen and craftsmen, along 
with others, in the cities and towns of Turkey. Butthe Turkish 
rural landowner or squire, who is entitled Agha or Beg, has 
too high a sense of his personal dignity ever to condescend to 
useful’ business. These classes of the Turkish population are 
nevertheless equal, in most domestic and social virtues, 
though not in the virtue of industry, to those of any other 
nation. Their honesty, sobriety, and veracity, and their 
kindliness of disposition, when not inflamed by religious ani- 
mosities, are fully attested by every foreign resident in 
Turkey. A very different character is ascribed to the class 
of metropolitan Turks at Stamboul, the place-hunters, officials 
and courtiers of the Sultan’s Government, from whom the 
Pashas and Beys exercising power in his name are selected. 
There is probably not a more corrupt and worthless set of 
men, intrusted with rule over their fellow-subjects, in any 
country of the world; extortionate, unjust, and cruel beyond 
our conception, and frequently addicted to the most infamous 
vices. This frightful demoralisation of the Turkish governing 
class, which has not yet infected the whole Turkish nation, is 
the result of four centuries of absolute domination. It is not 
the moral teaching of the Koran, though much harm is done 
by polygamy, chiefly practised by men of wealth and rank; 
nor is it the inherent wickedness of an “anti-human specimen 
of humanity,’ that has developed such monstrous govern- 
mental iniquity among the Osmanli or Ottoman lords of the 
East. They have become so depraved from the possession of 
despotic power, like the ancient Romans of the Western and 
Eastern Empire; and we have no reason to say that English- 
men, placed in the same position, would have behaved much 
better, unless restrained by the purifying influence of the 
Christian faith. 

These remarks will serve for an introduction to a brief 
statistical account of the administration of the Turkish 
Empire. Its vast and various territories, extending from the 
banks of the Danube and the shores of the Adriatic to those 
of«the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, are divided into twenty- 
two Provinces or Vilayets, eight of them in Europe and 
fourteen in Asia. Those in Europe are the metropolitan 
district of Constantinople, to which is annexed the neighbour- 
hood of Scutari, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus; 
the province of Adrianople, including the better part of Rou- 
melia or Thrace, limited northward by the Balkans; the 
Danubian province, called Touna, which extends from Varna, 
on the Black Sea coast, westward as far as Widdin, on the 
Danube, adjoining the Servian and Roumanian frontiers; the 
province of Bosnia and that of Herzegovina, which occupy the 
north-western corner of the Turkish Empire, adjacent to 
the Austrian dominions ; the province of Salonica, ineluding 
the ancient Macedonia, on the shores of the Aigean Sea; the 
south-western provinces of Monastir or Prisrend, and of Scodra 
and Yannina, or Albania and Epirus; besides which there is 
the island province of Crete or Candia, and one comprising the 
Greek isles of Rhodes, Chios, Mytilene, Cos, and Cyprus. 
There is a similar subdivision of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, into fourteen Vilayets or Provinces. The most 
considerable are those of Aidin (with Smyrna), Aleppo, Bag- 
dad, Trebizond, Erzeroum, Adana, Tripoli, Syria, and Koor- 
distan. The Governor of a Vilayet is styled the Vali, and 
is usually a man of the rank of Pasha, but absolutely dependent 
on Court favour. He gets his appointment from the Council 
of State at Constantinople by dint of gross and notorious 
bribery; and, his tenure of office being very short and uncer- 


tain, he strives to enrich himself, as quickly as possible, by 
every sort of trickery, and by squeezing the unfortunate people 
under his rule. Each Vilayet is further divided into five or 


six Livas or Sandjaks, which are managed respectively by their 
Mutecarrifs, under the general instructions of the Vali; 
and each Sandjak comprises so many Cazas, under their 
respective Caimacams, or Mushirs, these sub-governors being 
likewise appointed in Constantinople. Below this grade of 
Turkish Government officials, and their spheres of iniquitous 
oppression, are the Nahiehs, or Communes, each presided over 
by a Mayor, called the 'Mudir, who is elected by the inhabitants, 
and who may be a Christian ; there are also the Codja-bashis, or 
head men of villages, under the orders of the Mudir. A 
Council, which in the Turkish language is a “ Medjliss,” and 
in which one or two Christians may sit with a dozen Moham- 
medans, assists every grade of executive officials; the Vali has 
his Medjliss, including the provincial judges or Muftis; the 
Mutecarrif has his, consisting of the magistrates or Cadis, the 
leading clergymen, and four elected members; the Mushir or 
Caimacam, and the Mudir of a commune, have similar nominal 
assistants. But it too often proves that the Medjliss is only a 
screen for the illegal and oppressive acts of the administra- 
tion. The whole of this complicated machinery, in fact, 
is applied by the ruling Pasha to the purpose of extorting 
money, in a variety of irregular ways, but mainly by in- 
timidation, from the more helpless classes of the Sultan’s 
subjects, and the Rayahs are most helpless, because their com- 
plaints will never be heard by the Sultan. With regard, 
however, to the judicial system and the dispensation of civil 
and criminal law, there is a distinct set of law courts, with 
peculiar jurisdiction, composed of Mussulman and Christian 
Judges sitting together, for the trial of cases in which any of 
the Christian subjects of the Sultan are plaintiffs or defendants. 
The ordinary Moslem courts of law, which deal with all cases 
in which only Mussulman plaintiffs and defendants, or accused 
persons and prosecutors, are concerned, havean entirely different 
character. They are composed of Mollahs, or Judges of the Law 
of the Koran, which is styled the Cher’i, and the supreme head of 
this learned body is the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who is at once Lord 
Chancellor and Primate of the Mohammedan Church. But the 
law deduced from the moral and religious precepts of Moham- 
medanism, by a succession of literary scholars and commen- 
tators since the Middle Ages, is now supplemented with rules 
derived from the old Roman or Civil Law of the Empire, and 
from the French Code Napoleon; so that it is tolerably fit for 
application to modern secular affairs. The district judges, 
Naibs or Oadis, of the Moslem law-courts, are said to be men 
of tolerable integrity ; and it seems to be acknowledged, on 
the whole, that the Turkish judiciary is much sounder than 
the administrative or executive branches of government. The 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, indeed, is a venerable personage at Stamboul, 
the organ of ecclesiastical and legal authority, placed high 
above those temptations of servility and venality which beset 
the Sultan’s courtiers, parasites, and Ministers of State. The 
Mollahs, and the various degrees of rabbis, teachers, scribes, 
and lawyers, constitute a fairly respectable corporation, with 


| the Sheikh-ul-Islam at their head, willing to exert their 


influence for the protection of good Mussulman subjects 

against the abuses of governmental power. But the un- 

fortunate Christians and Jews have no such effectual protec- 

tion. The Patriarch of the Greek Church has usually been a 

mere instrument of Turkish tyranny. The Bulgarian national 

Church, till lately overborne and suppressed by the Greek, has 

regained its ecclesiastical independence, but the chief of its 

hierarchy doesnot possess any credit orinfluence with the Sultan’s 

Government; nor can the Armenian Patriarch or the Jewish 

Chief Rabbi, interfere on behalf of their fellow-religionists 

with any hope of obtaining redress. The source, indeed, of all 
that is evil in the home administration of the Turkish Empire 
will be found in its being absolutely centralised in the will 
of an autocratic ruler, who is incapable, from hereditary 
indolence and necessary ignorance, of teally governing by him- 
self, and must therefore commit his power to the hands of a 
few men about bis Court, who do not care how sorely the 
non-Mussulman subjects are oppressed. This negative con- 
dition alone, even without the shameless profligacy and ruthless 
rapacity of Ministers and Pashas, corrupting and perverting 
the entire administration of ‘Turkey, would seem to make it 
hopeless that equal justice can ever be done to Christians and 
Mohammedans under the Sultan’s reign. The Christians of 
every race and class in ‘Lurkey are still treated as a conquered 
people, tobe fleeced, insulted, and kept in perpetual degradation, 
by their Moslem conquerors, though four or five centuries have 
elapsed since the date of their conquest. 

We shall now quote, from the writings of experienced and 
impartial English visitors or residents in different provinces of 
Turkey, a few testimonies upon this grievous subject. It may 
be well to look rather at the Asiatic provinces, which are not 
the scene of recent conflicts or revolts, and in which there is no 
- opportunity for Russian agents to stir up disaffection. The 
late Mr. John Barker, who was Consul-General at Aleppo, and 
some time at Alexandria, and who resided in Syria nearly fifty 
years, has left his private opinions recorded in the biographical 
Memoir of him, compiled by his son, Mr. Edward Barker, also 
of the Consular service. This witness, one of high authority, 

and who had no prejudice against the Mohammedans on the 

score of their religion, being quite an admirer of the Arab 

character, gives us the worst account of Turkish provincial 

government, ‘The pecuniary dishonesty, the manifold pecula- 

tions, embezzlements, and frauds of which Pashas in high 
office are frequently guilty, the permanent conspiracy between 
a Vali or a Mushir and the leading members of the provincial 
Council or the Medjliss of his district, to bully, to rob, and to 
jll-treat their weaker neighbours, their ferocious vengeance 
upon any who dare to offer resistance, and the price at which 
they buy the tacit connivance of the Sultan’s Ministers with 
these iniquitous practices, are here forcibly exposed. Mr. 

_ Barker the elder, and his son, the editor of the two volumes 
“we have perused, whose experience comes down twenty years 
later, seems to have formed the same judgment of this question. 

They tell us that the modern institution of the Medjlisses, or 
provincial and municipal Ce ee 
things worse than before. 
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“The medijlisses of each town,” says Mr. Edward Barker, 
“combined with the Pashas or Governors to legalise their 
spoliations, by a lying document called a ‘mazbata,’ sent to 
the Porte, signed by all the members of this Council, which 
declared whatever they pleased, at the suggestion of the 
Pasha. Sometimes, however, this weapon could be used both | 
ways, and the Porte was defrauded. For instance, the Vali 
or Pasha of a district put up at auction the tithes on 
the Government account, and sent this certificate, the 
‘mazbata, to the effect that, after some weeks’ com- 
petition, the farming of tithe was adjudged to a Christian 
or a Jew merchant, generally a moribund one, Youssuf 
or Moosa. As soon as the harvest was ready to be 
got in, or more generally when taken in coin, the 
money was collected and paid into the Pasha’s treasury. The 
‘mazbata’ was then again resorted to, to declare that the 
Christian or Jew had become bankrupt, and that after the 
seals had been taken of his house and property, little or nothing 
was found. When the Porte, unwilling to lose so large a sum 
as, perhaps, £300,000 or £400,000, sent an officer called the 
‘Mombashir’ to investigate he was told that the Christian or 
Jew had fled, or was dead. The ‘mazbata’ again came into 
play, and was delivered to the officer, who would receive a 
bribe, besides his fees, and declare all square on his return to 
Constantinople. For was not the ‘mazbata’ there? A 
second officer would be sent, with the same result, and 
so on; but this is an extreme case, which, however, has 
been known to occur in the pashalik of Bagdad, and 
three ‘mombashirs’ were sent, to no purpose, one after 
another, two of whom we saw on their passage through 
Aleppo. In general, the Porte took care to be on the safe side, 
by rendering the Valis or Pashas responsible; but the iniquities 
committed by the system ‘of ‘mazbatas,’ under the authority 
of the Porte, were frequent and ruinous. After twenty years’ 
residence in habitual contact with this council or medjliss, on 
public and private business, wherever we have resided, we can 
with truth declare that we believe it to have been the most 
baneful and unfortunate concessioa, on apparently liberal 
principles, that could have been made to a country just 
emerging from anarchy, as the Turkish Empire then was.” 
The views above set forth by Mr. Barker in Syria, with 
regard to the futility and inutility, at least, of the Medijliss, 
as a check upon malversation of the civil authority, are con- 


Christians were henceforward to-be considered as fellow- 
citizens, and their ‘information’ taken in all courts,of justice 
throughout the Empire. Mark the word ‘information,’ which 
was used instead of ‘oath,’ that the religious prejudices of the 
people might not be shocked. ‘This new law was published 
in the European papers, and sundry hopeful comments were 
made upon it; but we, knowing better, understood that it was 
what both English and Turks call ‘bosh;’ that it was but a 
sop thrown to the barking diplomatic Cerberus, and never 
intended to be acted upon. Since then I have been nearly 
two years in the provinces, both in European and Asiatic 
Turkey, and have seen Ohristians frequently wronged, 
but have never heard of their evidence being taken. Each 
Pasha, when questioned concerning this firman, declares he 
knows nothing of it; no firman of the kind has ever been 
officially communicated to him. He must act according to his 
instructions; he cannot take cognisance of firmans conveyed 
through European Consuls.” 

Dr. Sandwith-. relates a trial he once heard before the 
“Mehkemé” of a town governed by a Pasha of two tails; an 
Armenian tradesman had intrusted some paper money to a 
Turkish officer, who had agreed to get it exchanged for gold, 
but kept back part of it. The Turk, when sued for this amount, 
insisted on his right to be tried by the “‘ Mehkemé,’”’ where he 
knew the Koran would serve him in his need. When the Mussul- 
‘man and the Armenian were confronted before that religious 
tribunal, the former declared that it wasthe Armenian who wished 
to rob him; that he (the Turk) had placed the sum, in paper 
money, in the hands of a third person, to be changed for gold, 
and that the Armenian had taken it for that purpose, but had 
never paid him the gold. “Do you swear to this?”’ asked the 
President. “TI swear it on the Koran,” answered the Turk. “ It 
is enough.” The Armenian had brought witnesses, but as 
they were all Christians their evidence was impossible; so the 
hapless Armenian was obliged to refund all the gold he had 
previously obtained, and found himself a ruined man. This 
happened some months after the firman accepting Christian 
evidence was issued. But it is satisfactory to observe, in the 
sequel of the story, that by the interference of a distinguished 
British official, whose indignation was roused by what he saw 
of “Turkish oppression and Turkish insolence,” the Pasha 
of the province was induced to take up this case 
and order the poor Armenian’s money to be restored 


and is obliged to squeeze the people in order to pay his own 
officials and to live, to recoup himself for what he has paid for 
his appointment in the past, and to carry away with him some- 
thing for the future wherewith he may buy a higher appoint. 
ment, or purchase immunity for the consequences of his evil 
deeds, should complaints be made against his rule. The Turk 
can never govern Palestine well; and until he departs the 
eountry must remain half desert, half prison; for it is his 
policy to leave it so. He wants it to continue impoverished, 
so that it may not tempt the cupidity of stronger nations.” ‘ 


We have seen the actual working of the Ottoman despotic 


rule in those provinces of Asiatic Turkey where the majority 


of its subjects are of the same religion with their conquerors, 
but of a different race. The Arabs, indeed, are a race incom- 
parably superior to the Turks, and equal to any European 
nation in their capacity for a high civilisation, for law and 
government, science and literature, commerce and industry, 
and the arts of peace. It is only by the ferocious exercise of 
warlike violence, and of a ruthless tyranny, with rapacity and 
cruelty almost unsurpassed in the most savage state of man- 
kind, that the Turks have succeeded in holding down the 
nobler and more intelligent Arabs of south-western Asia. 
Egypt, where the government is mainly carried on by Arabs, 
under its Khedive or Viceroy, has made only too rapid progress 
in the adoption of European improvements; and we are told 
by the late Mr. Barker, an eye-witness of the fact, that the 
eight years’ rule of Syria by Mohammed Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
till his expulsion in 1841 by British arms, was a period which 
contrasted most favourably with Turkish rule before or since. 
Itis a mistake, therefore, to suppose that no Mohammedan 
Government can be a just, wise, or good one; the Arabs 
and the Moors, from Bagdad and Grand Cairo to Seville 
and Granada, have given the world splendid examples 
of social union, liberality, and culture. There may be 
in store, perhaps, for an age not very distant, a 
revival and regeneration of the Arab race, in Egypt, 
Tunis, Syria, and the Euphrates Valley, not less un- 
equivocal than that of the Greek and Italian nationalities. 
But for this prospect to be entertained at the present day we 
must reckon upon the speedy disruption of the Turkish 
Empire. 

The foregoing testimonies and comments have, we again 
observe, been purposely restricted to the Asiatic provinces of 


Turkey. With regard to the European Christian populations, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, and Slavs, whose unhappy situation, 
beneath the Ottoman rod of barbarous brute force, has at 
length excited a high degree of sympathy in English breasts, 
we do not think it needful to quote additional evidence of the 
character of ‘Turkish rule in their oppressed native lands of 


to him. “I suppose,’ Dr. Sandwith remarks, “ that 
a mixture of fanaticism and venality influences the judges on 
such occasions. These were men whom a pound sterling would 
influence in their decision; and it is probable that the officer 
gave them a share of the spoil, while they soothed their con- 
sciences, if they had. any, by the conviction that they were 


firmed by the experience of Dr. Sandwith in Asia Minor. We 
quote from his “Narrative of the Siege of Kars,” published 
in 1856 :— 

“Now, in Turkey, where there is no free press and no 
expression of public opinion, the working of these municipal 


councils, so fine in theory, does but multiply the oppressors 
of the people. Instead of one tyrant in the form of a Deribey, 
there are fifty smaller ones, each bent on enriching himself at 
the expense of the community. The mudir or kaimakam 
appointed at Constantinople may possibly be an honest man, 
and may have come with a determination to resist oppression, 


but no sooner does he attempt to thwart the designs of the 
Medjliss than the members unite against him, and send to 
Constantinople a ‘mazbata’ or round-robin—an instrument 
of irresistible force in Turkey— praying for his removal, and 
accusing him of all sorts of crimes and misdemeanours. 
This petition is always ‘attended to, since the mudirlik or 
kaimakamlik is a most valuable piece of patronage at Con- 
stantinople, for it brings in a certain money value to some 
great Pasha, who sits in his ‘yali’ on the Bosphorus and 


dispenses places at so many thousand piastres each. 


“The theory,” says Dr. Sandwith, “of the election of the 
members of the Medjliss is that the notables of the town are 
elected by the popular voice; but in reality they are always 
In these municipal councils 
Christians are supposed by very credulous Ottomaniacs to 


the creatures of the Pasha. 


have a voice ; I believe that one or two are admitted to a seat 
in the Medjliss of the Pashalik, to carry out a theory; but I 
never heard of one being hardy enough to open his mouth. 
The Medjliss, or Council of the Mushir, regulates the taxes, 
sending the demand for the sum required to the Kaimakams ; 
these apportion it to the mudirs, who divide and apportion so 
much to each muktar, or chief of a village, who must collect 
the money. The muncipal councils also fix the price of bread, 
corn, and other commodities for their own district. Unfor- 
tunately for the sake of justice and fair play, the members of 
this council are always tradesmen, and generally contrive the 
prices to suittheirown advantage. They also hearcriminal cases, 
and farm the taxes. When any public works are undertaken the 
medjliss fixes the price of labour and the number of men to 
be employed. These latter are supposed to give their time 
and labour in lieu of taxes; and in no department is there 
such injustice and plunder. The pill of costs to the Govern- 
ment is signed by each member of the medjliss, each taking 
his share of the proceeds of peculation. All the wrongs, the 
unjust exaction of labour, double taxation, truck system, and 
other burdens grievous to be borne, fall on the unfortunate 
peasant, who is thereby ground down to the lowest stage of 
poverty, and can never hope to improve his position. 

“The criminal cases are tried before the Medjliss, the 
money cases by the Kaimakam, or Cadi; and these latter are 
entitled to five per cent on the sum awarded to the successful 
client, when the debtis above a certain amount. Collusion, I am 
told, frequently occurs; a false charge is made by a man, the 
debt is awarded to him, and the corrupt judge receives his five 
per cent or more. Ifa Turk is condemned to pay a Christian, 
he refuses to submit to the decision of the Cadi, and carries his 
case to the ‘ Mehkemé.’ This isa tribunal, of which the Cadi is 
the president, and of which the decisions are guided entirely 
by the Koran, the Mufti being referred to in cases of difficulty, 
Here, the Christian is not recognised as a fellow-citizen ; he is 
a ‘rayah,’ or conquered being, whose existence is only tolerated 
py his paying a ransom yearly for his head, called a 
‘haratch.’? It would be monstrous, indeed a great sin, to 
admit his evidence ; therefore the Mussulman’s ‘yea or nay’ is 
sufficient to overthrow all Christian asseverations or testimony. 
Tn February, 1854, « firman was published, to the effect that 


injustice in dealings between man and man. 


intolerance. 


of this year, 1855, to a Christian applying for it. 


thousands there are which never come to light!” 


his opinion concerning the obstacles to any improvement in 
the condition of that country :— 

“The first and foremost difficultyis the present bad govern- 
ment; the people are oppressed, are wronged; there is no 
feeling of security for property or person; no justice, no 
honesty, among the officials. Bribery and corruption, accord- 
ing to our meaning of the terms, are mild words to usetowards 
the infamous means by which money is extorted from the poor. 
And, unfortunately, the maladministration commences from 
the top.. No Pasha could afford to be honest; no governor- 
general could venture to be just. The whole organism of the 
country lies on a rotten foundation, which is constantly being 
underpinned by the fortunes and lives of the Christians, and 
often, too, by those of the Moslems who have not been suf- 
ficiently wily to avoid getting into difficulties; but nothing 
will ever make that rotten foundation solid, based, as it is, on 
the Turks’ view that the Christians and Jews cannot be 
admitted to an equal position in the country with the followers 
of the Prophet. The Moslem religion has entered into a phase 
which will admit of no prosperity in the land. Days were 
when trade by Christians and Jews was fostered, when the 
rulers of the country understood the art of governing; but 
now nothing is taught but the art of misrule, for Moslem 
fortunes are in the hands of the barbarous Turk. 

“Tt is not the Christian alone of Syria that the Turk 
oppresses ; the Arab Moslem is, if not equally, yet most hardly 
used. Many a time have the Arab Moslems said to me, 
‘When will you take this country and rid us of our oppressors ? 
anything is better than their rule. For the Turk has no 
affinity of race or language to connect him with, or give him 
aright to rule,the Arab. He has no power of sympathising 
with the Semitic races, and his religion is but inname. The 
Arab, if I may use such an expression, is'@ Moslem by 
nature; the Turi cannot become a Moslem by art. He is sent 
to Palestine to govern badly; he is given but a small salary, 


acting up to the precepts of the Koran.” But the Koran 
certainly does not lend any sanction to fraud, robbery, and 


“T cannot do better,’ adds this writer, “than give an 
example of the way in which the feelings of this class of the 
Sultan’s subjects are rudely trampled on by Mussulman 
Here is a faithful translation of a ‘teskeré,’ oF 
permit of burial, given by the Cadi of Mardin in the spring 
He 
has given, and does give, scores of the like kind to all 
the Ghiaours in his jurisdiction, and here it is: ‘ We certify 
to the priest of the Church of Mary that the impure, putrified, 
stinking carcase of Saideh, damned this day, may be concealed 
underground. Sealed, El Said Mehemed Faizi. A.H. 1271, 
Rejib 11 (March 29, a.p. 1855).’ Facts speak for themselves ; 
and I would ask, how is it possible for the Christians to be 
well treated when such judges as these are put over them, who 
insult and plunder them as a sort of religious duty? The 
above facts are picked up by the merest accident; what 


In Palestine, which is to most of us a country of the 
greatest interest among the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, 
the effects of Turkish administration have always been exceed- 
ingly pernicious. Captain Warren, R.E., one of the directors 
of the recent archeological and topographical researches at 
Jerusalem and in other parts of the Holy Land, thus sets forth 


Roumelia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, in 
Crete and other islands of the Levant. It would be superfluous 
to refer to such writers as the Rev. W. Denton, Miss Mackenzie 
and Miss Irby, Mr. Arthur Evans and Mr. H. O. Barkley, 
travellers or residents in European Turkey, whose statements 
have lately come under public notice. The monstrous, 
hideous, portentous fact of the recent massacres and nameless 
outrages inflicted upon thousands of the helpless Bulgarians, 
with the connivance and tacit approval, if not at the instigation, 
of the Sultan’s Government, puts quite into the background all 
minor grievances of these sorely wronged Christian people, whose 
deliverance from the Turk is already vowed in every honest 
heart among us. But the ordinary, incorrigible, fatal vices 
of Turkish administration in those parts of Europe should be 
kept in mind with a view to political considerations ; and it is 
deeply to be lamented that gross misconceptions upon this 
subject should have prevailed during the past twenty years. 
The result has been the waste of British money to the amount 
of nearly two hundred millions sterling, in those disastrous loans 
to the Government of Turkey which have, perhaps, rather pre- 
cipitated than postponed the ruin of that doomed Empire. 
We will quote, more particularly upon that question, the 
remarks of Colonel James Baker, in his very recent work, 
“ Turkey in Europe,” which deals with the Turks in a friendly 
spirit. 

“T give,’ says Colonel Baker, “some statistics of the 
average value of imports and exports of Turkey, and of the 
revenue returns. We see here a decrease in the revenue of 
upwards of three millions sterling, and it is significant that 
the only items of increase are spirits, judicial taxes or fines, 
and tapous, or tax on the transfer of lands, which certainly 
does not point to prosperity. I believe (and I know that I am 
borne out in my opinion by many competent authorities in 
Turkey) that this decrease in revenue is greatly attributable to 
the demoralising effects of the large foreign loans, which have 
induced Turkish capitalists to fly to the attractions of the 
Stock Exchange, instead of investing their capital in the 
country. Many landed proprietors have sold their estates 
simply for this purpose; others have invested every farthing 
they could scrape together in the same channel to the 
detriment of their estates, and consequently of their tenants, 
who have languished for want of support. The worst aspect 
of the case is that much of this money passes into the hands 
of foreign speculators and leaves the country, which thus 
becomes impoveiished. ‘Travel where you will in any part of 
Turkey, and in every small town you will find many of the 
wealthiest people who can think and talk of nothing else but 
Turkish bonds; and there is quite a feverish excitement on 
‘the subject. The whole gear of the commercial machinery of 
the country is put out of working order by this species of 
excitement ; and when money cannot be obtained by fair means 
it is too often found by venality. 

“With a sort of blind fatuity, the people insisted upon 
believing that the Porte would meet her liabilities, and thus, 
when the crisis, which might have been anticipated, was at 
length realised, all trade and enterprise was paralysed.” 
Colonel Baker further remarks that “‘in finance, like all other 
branches of administration, Turkey has made great reforms 


within the last thirty years; but there is no doubt that, not- 
withstanding the reforms which have been promulgated, che 
officials and administrators generally are more corrupt now than 
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they were then.” With this parting 
testimony from a friend of Turkey, 
we may take leave of that portion of 
the subject. 

The late Mr. Nassau Senior, a most 
competent political and statistical in- 
quirer, who visited Turkey on pur- 
pose to form a correct judgment of 
its real position, records his conversa- 
tions with persons who had the best 
information and came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — “ Turkey, in 
fact, exists for two purposes; first, 
to act as dog in the manger, and to 
prevent any Christian Power from 
possessing a country which she her- 
self, in her present state, is unable 
to govern or protect; and, secondly, 
for the benefit of some fifty or sixty 
bankers and usurers, and some thirty 
or forty Pashas, who make fortunes 
out of its spoils. I do not believe 
that the Turks are more idle, waste- 
ful improvident, and brutal now than 
they were four hundred years ago. 
But it is only within the last fifty 
years that the effects of these quali- 
ties have shown themselves fully. 
When they first swarmed over Asia 
Minor, Roumelia, and Bulgaria, they 
seized on a country very populous 
and of enormous wealth. For three 
hundred and fifty years they kept on 
consuming that wealth, and wearing 
out that population. If a Turk 
wanted a house or a garden, he 
turned out a rayah; if he wanted 
money, he put a bullet into a hand- 
kerchief, tied it into a knot, and 
sent it to the nearest opulent Greek 
or Armenian. At last, having lived 
for three centuries and a half on 
their capital of things and of man, 
having reduced that rich and well- 
peopled country to the desert which 
you now see it, they find themselves 
poor. They cannot dig, to beg they 
are ashamed. They use the most 
mischievous means to prevent large 

families; they kill their female chil- 
dren, the conscription takes off the 
males, and they disappear. The 
amount of tyranny may be inferred 
from the depopulation. You see vast districts without 
an inhabitant, in which are the traces of a large and a 
civilised people, great works for irrigation now in ruins, 
and constant remains of deserted towns. There is a city 
near the frontier, with high walls and large stone houses, 
now absolutely uninhabited; it had once sixty thousand 
inhabitants. In government and religion Turkey is a de- 


A DON COSSACK. 


tritus. All that gave her strength, all that gave her con- 
sistency, is gone; what remains is crumbling into powder. 
The worst parts of her religion—hatred of improvement 
and hatred of the unbeliever; the worst parts of her de- 
testable government — violence, extortion, treachery, and 
fraud—are all that she has retained. Never was there a 
country that more required to be conquered. Our support 


merely delays her submission to that 
violent remedy. I can see no other 
solution: the Turk is utterly unim- 
provable. He hates change, and 
therefore he hates civilisation; he 
hates Europeans; he hates and fears 
all that they propose. There is not 
a word of it that does not disgust, or 
irritate, or alarm him. Nothing but 
force will oblige him to give it even 
the appearance of execution. And 
what is the value of apparent reforms 
in a people without an aristocracy, 
without a middle class, without a 
public opinion, without the means of 
communication, without newspapers, 
without even a post-office; uaccus- 
tomed for four hundred years to 
plunder and oppress rayahs and to 
be oppressed and plundered by 
Sultans, Pashas, Cadis, and Janis. 
saries ?”” 

We shall end this series of quoted 
opinions with one written forty years 
years ago by an illustrious English- 
man, the late Richard Cobden, who 
had not, indeed, at that time visited 
Turkey, but whose sentiments with 
regard to the moral and economic 
conditions of social welfare must 
always command our _ respect. 
Writing, in the year 1836, on the 
mutual relations of “ Russia, Turkey, 
and England,” he thus expressed his 
own view of the administration of the 
Ottoman Empire :— 

“Down to our own time, the Turks 
governed a territory so vast and 
fertile that, in ancient ages, it com- 
prised Egypt, Pheonicia, Syria, 
Greece, Carthage, Thrace, Pontus, 
Bithynia, Cappadocia, Epirus, and 
Armenia, besides other less renowned 
kingdoms. The present lamentable 
condition of this fine territory arises 
from no change in the seasons, or 
default of nature. It still stretches 
from 34 deg. to 48 deg. of north 
latitude, within the temperate zone, 
and in the same parallels as Spain, 
France, and the best portion of the 
United States. Mount Hemus is 
still covered with verdant forests ; 
the plains of Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly yield abundant 
and easy harvests to the husbandman; a thousand ports and 
a thousand gulfs are observed on the coasts, peninsulas, and 
islands. The billows of those seas still bathe the base of 
mountains covered with vines and olive-trees. But the popu- 
lous and numerous towns mentioned by ancient writers have 
been changed into deserts beneth a despotic government. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, WITH THE SEA OF MARMORA. 
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‘All the authorities 
upon this country 
assure us that the 
soil of many parts of 
Turkey is more fruit- 
ful than the richest 
plains of Sicily. When 
grazed by the rudest 
plough, it yields a 
more abundant har- 
vest than the finest 
filds between the 
Eure and the Loire, 
the granary of France. 
Minesof silver, copper, 
and iron are still exist- 
ing, and salt abounds 
in the country. Cot- 
ton, tobacco, and silk 
might be made the 
staple exports of this 
region, and their cul- 
ture admits of almost 
unlimited extension 
throughout the Turk- 
ish territory; whilst 
some of the native 
wines are equal to 
those of Burgundy. 
Almost every species 
of tree flourishes in 
European Turkey. 
The olive, orange, 
mastic fig, pome- 
granate, and the 
laurel and myrtle are 
natural to this soil. 
Nor are the animal 
productions less valu- 
able than those of 
vegetable life. The 
finest horses have 
been drawn from this 
quarter to improve the 
breeds of Western 
Europe; and the rich 
pastures of European 
Turkey are, probably, 
the best adapted in 
the world for rearing 
the largest growths of 
cattle and sheep. 

“That, in a region 
so highly favoured, 
the population should 
have thus retrograded 
whilst surrounded by 
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abundance; that its 
wealth and industry 
should have been 
annihilated; and that 
commerce should be 
banished from those 
rivers and harbours 
that first called it into 
existence — must be 
accounted for by re- 
membering that even 
the finest soil, the 
most genial climate, 
and all the brightest 
and richest gifts of 
nature, are as nothing, 
when subjected to the 
benumbing influences 
of the TurkishGovern- 
ment at Constanti- 
nople. The Turks 
found, at the con- 
quest of the Eastern 
Empire, splendid and 
substantial public and 
private edifices, which 
have been barbarously 
destroyed, or allowed 
to crumble beneath 
the hand of Time. 
Bridges, aqueducts, 
and harbours, the pre- 
cious and durable 
donations of remote, 
yet more enlightened, 
generations, have all 
suffered a like fate; 
and the roads, even in 
the vicinity of the 
capital, which in 
former days main- 
tained an unrivalled 
celebrity, are now in 
a broken and neg. 
lected condition. The 
cause of all this de- 
cay is ascribed to the 
Turkish Government, 
a fierce, unmitigated 
military despotism, 
allied with the fana- 
ticism of a religion 
which teaches its fol- 
lowers to rely only on 
the sword, and to dis- 
dain all improvement 
by labour.” 


MONASTERY OF TROITSA, NEAR MOSCOW. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Portraits of the two powerful Sovereigns, 
whose military and naval forces are now con- 
tending against each other for dominion and 
supremacy both in Eastern Europe and in 
Western Asia, are presented in this Special 
War Number of the Intusrrarep Lonpon 
News. 

His Imperial Majesty Alexander II., Em- 
peror of Russia, was born April 17 of the 
Russian Calendar (April 29, New Style) in the 
year 1818. He is eldest son of the late 
Emperor Nicholas I. and of the Empress 
Charlotte, who was Princess Charlotte of 


information that can be desired in view of the 
Engravings which represent one of the most 
formidable ships in each of the mutually 
opposing fleets. The Portraits of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, Russian Commander-in-Chief 
on the Danube, and of Admiral Hobart Pasha, 
commander of the Turkish fleet, derive their 
present interest from the amount and employ- 
ment of those great military and naval powers. 

His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke, a 
younger son of the late Emperor Nicholas L., 
is nearly forty-six years of age, having been 
born in July or August, 1831. He married, 
in 1859, Princess Alexandra of Oldenburg, and 
has two sons, Nicholas and Peter, the former 
about twenty years of age, the latter a boy of 
thirteen. The Grand Duke Nicholas is in the 
full vigour of life, a strongly-made, muscular, 


Prussia. He was educated, under the 
supervision of his father, by General 
Méorder, a German, and the Russian 


scholar and poet, Joukowski. He entered 
the military service in 1831, and became 
Colonel of the Grenadier Regiment in 1835, 
He travelled in Germany in 1840, and soon 
afterwards married Princess Maria, daughter 
of the late Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia, as he 
was then styled, was nominated Chancellor of 
the University of Helsingfors, in Finland, and 
Superintendent of the Military Schools of the 
Empire. He held, in 1850, a command in the 
Russian army in the Caucasus. In 1855, 
during the Orimean War, upon the death of 
the late Emperor Nicholas, which took place 
on Feb. 18 (March 2 of our reckoning) 
in that year, Alexander - succeeded to 
the throne of his father and grandfather; 
and he was crowned at Moscow, with a 
magnificent pomp and ceremonial, in Septem- 
ber, 1856. The present Emperor has effected 
great reforms in the municipal and judicial 
institutions, the laws, and the official admini-* 
stration of his Empire; and he. has, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a large class of 
nobles and landed proprietors, achieved the 
total and immediate abolition of serfdom, 
giving a complete emancipation to nearly 
twenty millions of peasantry, formerly bound 
in a depressing and humiliating servitude. He 
has been obliged, on the other hand, despite of 
his naturally humane and benevolent dis- 
position, to permit the exercise of great 
severities in repressing the Polish insurrection 
of 1862; and the measures of his Govern- 
ment in the Caucasus and in Central Asia 
have been characterised by a policy of 
ruthless self-aggrandisement, and harshly 
repressive domination, which belies the reputed 
philanthropy of this mighty Emperor. His 
Majesty is father of six children now living; 
the eldest son, now Czarewitch and heir- 
apparent, is the Grand Duke Alexander, born 
in 1845, and married in 1866 to Princess Dag- 
mar of Denmark, sister to our Princess of 
Wales. There are four other sons, Vladimir, 
Alexis, Sergius, and Paul. The only daughter, 
Grand Duchess Marie, was married, in January, 
1874, to his Royal Highness Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh. The Emperor's two 
brothers, Grand Duke Nicholas and Grand 
Duke Michael, command in this war. “ 
His Imperial Majesty Abdul Hamid ILI., 
Sultan of Turkey, was born Sept. 5, 1842, the 
second son of Sultan Abdul Medjid. He suc- 
ceeded to the throne, Aug. 31 last year, on the 
deposition of his - elder brother, Sultan 
Murad V., who had been proclaimed Sultan 
three months before, when his uncle, Sultan 
Abdul Aziz, was deposed, after a most pro- 
fligate and mischievous reign of sixteen years. 
By the laws of the Ottoman Turkish Empire, 
a’ brother is preferred, on account of seniority, 
to the son of a deceased sovereign, in the 
inheritance of the Crown, which belongs to 
the eldest male descendant of Othman, the 
founder of this dynasty nearly six hundred 
years ago. Even a cousin, who is older 
than the sons of a lately reigning Sultan, 
wil be entitled to succeed him, instead 
of his own children. The present Sultan 
has several brothers. He is the thirty-fifth 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, and the 
twenty-eighth who has reigned at Constan- 
tinople since its conquest by Mohammed IT. in 
1453. He is entitled Commander of the 
Faithful, like the Arabian Caliphs of early 
Tslam, and is official Protector of the orthodox 
Moslem religion—that is to say, of the Sonnite 
communion, held throughout Western Asia 
and North Africa; the Shiite sect of Moham- 
medans, in Persia, being excommunicated from 
the main body of the Prophet's disciples. The 
Sultan’s own subjects usually call him the 
Padishah, or Supreme King; in diplomatic 
language, his Imperial Court or Government 


is ~ yled “the Sublime Porte,” which is a | 


corruption of the Latin phrase, “Sub Limine 
Poite,’? formerly applied to the august 
threshold of the old Palace at Constantinople. 


Our Illustrations of the cavalry and infantry | 


soldiers of the Russian and Turkish armies 


require no further comment than is supplied 


_ by Captain H. Brackenbury’s detailed account 
of their military organisation. In like man- 
nor, we need only refer to the special article, 
by Mr. E. J. Reed, on the naval forces and pre- 
parations of Russia and Turkey for all the 


soldierly-looking man, with a melancholy 
Romanoff face. He is General of Engineers 
and Aide-de-Camp General to the Emperor, 
Inspector-General of the Engineer Corps, of 
the Imperial Guard, and of the Cavalry, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Military District of 
St. Petersburg, President of the Supreme Com- 
mittee on the Organisation and Instruction of 
the Army, Chief of a Grenadier regiment, of 
the regiments of Dragoons of Astrakan, of the 
Alexander Hussars, and of the first battalion 
of Sappers of the Caucasus, Proprietor (Colonel- 
in-Chief) of the Austrian Hussars, No. 2, 
and Chief of the 5th Regiment of Prussian 
Cuirassiers. 

Admiral Hobart Pasha is the Hon. Augustus 

Charles Hobart, a son of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. He was born in 1822, and 
entered the Royal Navy, in which he attained 
the rank of Captain. Having retired on 
half-pay, he found employment during the 
American Civil War, from 1861 to 1865, in 
commanding a swift blockade-runner, the 
Don, along the ccast of North Carolina, and 
keeping up maritime communications with the 
Southern States in spite of the Federal block- 
ading squadron. He published a narrative of 
these experiences, under the name of “ Captain 
Roberts.’ In 1867, when the Cretan insur- 
rection broke out, Captain Hebart entered the 
Turkish naval service, and was placed in com- 
mand of the squadron which had to blockade 
the coasts of that island. The Greek Govern- 
ment then called the attention of her Majesty’s 
Government to this fact, and the Admiralty, 
at the instance of the Foreign Office, struck 
his name off the British Navy List. In 1874 
Admiral Hobart Pasha addressed a letter to 
Lord Derby admitting that he committed a 
breach of naval discipline by accepting service 
under the Turkish Government without leave, 
but adding :—“ During seven years that have 
elapsed since that time I have endeavoured to 
maintain the character of an Englishman for 
zeal, activity, and sagacity, and I have been 
fortunate enough to obtain a certain European 
reputation of which I hope I may be justly 
proud. I prevented by my conduct during a 
very critical period at the end of the Cretan 
Revolution (while I was in command of a large 
Turkish fleet) much bloodshed, and, many 
people. think, a European war. I have 
organised the Turkish navy in a way which 
has led to high encomiums as to its state from 
all the Commanders-in-Chief of the English 
fleets who have lately visited Constantinople. 
I have established naval schools, training and 
gunnery ships (and here I have been ably 
assisted by English naval officers). While 
doing all this towards strengthening the 
navy of our ally, I naturally have made 
many enemies. . . . All that they can 
find to say (and it is bitter enough) is, ‘He 
has been dismissed the English service,’ with- 
out, of course, explaining the cause. This is 
most painful to me, and is very detrimental to 
my already difficult position.”” He therefore 
asked that his offence might be overlooked and 
that he might be relieved from “the ban of 
disgrace.” ‘This application was supported by 
the Earl of Derby, “as a matter of Imperial 
policy,” considering it to be of material 
advantage that Admiral Hobart Pasha should 
occupy the position he held in Turkey. The 
Lords of the Admiralty therefore consented to 
allow the Hon. Augustus Hobart to be rein- 
stated in his former rank as a Captain in the 
Royal Navy, placing him on the retired list, 
with the opportunity of rising by seniority to 
the rank of a retiyed Admiral. He is reputed, 
we believe, to be an officer of considerable skill 
and ability in his profession, as well as of high 
courage and enterprise. 
- The remainder of our Illustrations, mostly 
those which represent scenes and figures or 
costumes of the different provinces in the 
Russian Empire, and in the Turkish capital, 
will be regarded with the more interest from a 
perusal of the “Tour in Russia,” and of the 
other articles contained in this special publica- 
tio 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MMESSES. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
and CO. 


beg to announce that they have arranged with 
CAPTAIN FRED. 


BURNABY, 
AUTHOR OF 
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for the Publication of 
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TRAVELS IN 
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For the most ete and trustworthy account of f 
RUSSIA'S “POLICY. : IN “CEN TRAL ASIA see Mr. 
UGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 
Two vols., with three tol and many Illustrations, demy 

‘ifth Hdition 


8yo, cloth extra, £2 2s, F 4 

“ ‘Tncomparabl the most valuable record of Central Asia which 
hag yet been published in this country,”’—The ‘Times. 

*Dhis most accurate and interesting book will long remain the 
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as TWO AMERICAS. By Sir ROSH 


PRICE, Bart. 1-vol.demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Ilus- 


trations. 18s. 
“One of the raciest books of travel of the season.’’—Scotsman, 
“The whole book is exceedingly pleasant reading. —Standard, 
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. A Tale of Indian Adventure. By ROBERT 
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cr ee |S all my travels few things astonished 

me more than secing the Beauties of the Harem 
smoking Narghilés at Stamboul. Atter smoking, 
a sweet aromatic Lozenge or Pastil is used by them, 

which is said to impart au odour of flowers to. the breath. 
_I have never seen these Breath Lozenges but once in 
urope, and that was at Presse and Lunin's Shop in Bond- 
street.”"—Lady W. Montague. 


Ladies who admire a ‘ Breath of Flowers”’ should take 
_one of these Pastis night and morning. 
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THE RUSSIANS IN OENTRAL ASIA, 
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“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS” © 


Gi USED BY EVERY FAMILY OF 
DISTINCTION IN THE CLVILISED WORLD. 


TIS THE MOST HEALTH-PRESERVING 
ADJUNCT TO THE TOILET EY“R DISCOVERED. 
AOKNOWLEDGED AND REGOMMENDED!BY ALL THE 
LEADING MEDICAL JOURNALS AND THE HIGHEST 
AUTHORITY IN THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—Vide 
Testimonials. 
[Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.” 
‘British Medical Journal. 
hands it has been most effective 
in skin diseases.’’—The Lancet. 


N unfailing remedy for unpleasant 
emanations from the person.’’—Medical Times. 


INVENTED AND INTRODUCED BY THE SOLE 
PROPRIETORS, 


W. V. WRIGHT and 0O., LONDON. | 
Cet er Tablet of the genuine 
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“ 


_ Soap bears the impress 
“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
PROPRIETORS OF THE COAL-TAR PILL and 
“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 


SOLUTION OF COAL-TAR—* LIQUOR CARBONIS 
DETERGENS.”” 


Particulars of which are inclosed in each Tablet of Soap. 


Eee RUTHIN WATERS. 


pee AERATED WATERS. 


ee ee ETD 
Ess RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal- 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, 

Gont, Lithia and Pota+s, 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, 
RUTHIN,” and every Label bears their 
Trade-Mark. Sold everywhere; and whole- 
sale of R., ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. LONDON AGENTS: —W. BEST 
and SONS, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 
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ithin and. for 


K INABAN’S Li WHIsky 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFHSSION. 
A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesomé, 
Dr. Hassall says :—'' The samples were soft and meliow fo the 
taste, aromatic and ethereal t. the smell. The whisky is pu re 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up inONH-OUNCE PACKETS, 
in addition to the other sizes, the Label being a reduced tac- 
simile of that used for the T'wo-ounce Packets.—W. D. and H. 
O. WILLS, Holborn Viaduct, London, H.C., and Bristol. 


iT peaNe and 00S TABLE CUTLERY, 

celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for 
quality and cheapness. The stock, extensive and complete, 
affords a choice suited to every purchaser. 


Ivory Handles. 8. s.d.|8.d.|s.d.]8.d.|8.d.|.d. 
Table Knives, per dozon. | 16 0| 19 0 | 22 0125 0132.0] 85 0) 40 0 
Dessert, ditto ....... beeee soe i ake 21 0 | 27 0) 800] 34 0 
Carvers, per pair ......++ 60] 66] 70| 80| 901100)130 


Teanes FENDERS and FIREIRONS. 


Deane and Co.'s Show-rooms for the display of these 
ods contain a large, cheap, cy choice variety of patterns, 


'enders, Drawing-room.. | £2 £3 3 | £6 6 | £1111 | £15 0 
Fireirons, ” ” cog (a ae ea le Ee a Pek 410 510 
Fenders, Dining-room ..| 017 | 1 4 | 110 26 a4 
Fireirons, Bh ey -| 010} O1'} 11 110 26 


Bed-room Fenders, from 38, to 188. Fireirons,from 3s. to 12s, 
Deaneand Co.'s Catalogue, with Furnishing os post-free, 
Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London-bridge, E.0. 


Te GUINEA ART UNION. 


BNGRAYVINGS. 

ENGRAVINGS, Four beantiful large Engrav- 
ENGRAVINGS, ings will be sent, carriage 
ENGRAVINGS, paid, on receipt of P,O.0. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


“ English and Scotch Gamekeepers.’”’ Ansdell, 
“ Bolton Abbey.” Landgcer, 
“Village Festival.” Wilkie. 


Size, 38 by 27. 
As the Engravings were all published at two guineas each, they 
are in first-class oqn attics ene the original plates guarunteed. 


41, 42, and 43, Russeli-street,” Covyent-garden 
(opposite Drury-Lane Theatre), 
Established a Quarter of a Century. 


INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE. 


Heraldic Painting and Seal ingraving by the First Artists. | 


Arms impalea and_ ag ueetee in strict accordance with the laws 
of Heraldry.—PUGH BROTHERS, Gt. ‘Turnstile, Lincoln's-inn, 


oR FAMILY ARMS __ (Lincoln’s-inn 


Heraldic Office), send Name and County. Sketch, 3s. 6d. 
or stamps; ditto in Colours, 7s. 6d. Pedigrees arranged and 
Tiluminated._PUGH BROTHERS, Gt. Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn 


PRESENTATION ADDRESSES in the 


highest style of art. Corporate Seals and Presses. Memorial 
Brasses. Diploma and Share Plates. Book-Plates. 
PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln’s-inn. 


V ISITING CARDS (Lincoln’s-inn Heraldic 


Office) —Name Plate, elegantly engraved, and 100 best ivory 


Visiting Cards, 4s, 6d.; Lady's ditto, 5s. Programmes, &c. + 


PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's-inu, W.C. 


UGH BROTHERS’ HERALDIC 


MONOGRAMS, designed and engraved as gems of art. 
Illuminated and Relief ee caer list on application. 
LINCOLN’S-INN HERALDIO OFFICH, London, W.C. 


hess! GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 


* TOOTH PASTE gives a beautiful Set of Teeth, makes the 
Teeth of pearllike wh ess, and protects the enamel from 
decay,—Of all Chemists and Perfumers, ati 1s. 6d. per Pot, 


LIT ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES 
_ aresuperseding all others. §Prize Medals—London, 1862; 


Paris, 1867. Silver Watches, from £4 4s.; Gold, from £6 6s. Price- 
Lists sent free.—68, Cornhill ; 230, Regent-street ; and 76, Strand. 


N ALDIRE’S- 
rf ABLET, 
POR WASHING 


Pe: 


_ > PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


ow MADE WITH MILK, 


. AS IT OUGHT ALWAYS TO BE, 


: Brown and person's 


(oRN FrLour 


AFFORDS ALL THE ESSENTIALS 
OF A PERFECT DIET, 


hen, SONGS. By BERTHOLD TOURS. 


Sey Sweet Swallow. Gand B | Only love can tell, C and EB, 
One love alone. 


AName. 48. 

Blossoms. 4s, 

It is early in the morning. 4s. 
Over the mountain, 43, 


(JOSEPH 


N2Y SONGS by FRANZ ABT; 


EW and POPULAR WALTZES. 


\ Geliebt und Verloren (Loved and Lost). Miller 4s. 
Do (Duet) «+ 48. 


i 0. do. 
Page anxote (Clay's Opera). Charles Coote .. 43. 
Réve d'Amour (Solo and Duet). G. Lamothe... 4s. 
Juliette. G, Lamothe ¢ os ae 4g. 


Fontainebleau. G. Lamothe :. <s es o. 48. 
| Half price. —Dvurr and Srewant, 197, Oxford-street. 


Love and Time. D and F. | The Miner. 


at, The charms that I sing. 
B flat and D, 


|Post-free, 2s.each.—Doury and Stewart, 147, Oxford-street. 


L. HATTON’S FAVOURITE SONGS. 


* Abird sang in a hawthorn | Sing, nor let one note of sad- 
tree, 43. ness. 45. 
Song of the Sea Breeze. 4s. 
The Village Church. 43. 
The Stream. 4s. 
Thonghts of the Past. 48. 
Half price.—Dury and Srrwart, 147, Oxtord-street. 


WILLIAMS’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 
All Music sent post-free, half-price. 


Words by E. Oxenford, 

"TTS 1, MY LOVE, 

THE PATROL. 

8O SINGS THE LARK. 

IT MAY NOT BE. 

ONE LITTLE WORD. A brief and tender poem by E, 
Oxentord has been wedded to a charmmg melody by Franz Abt. 
A tenor will find this song very effective. 

EVENTIDE. Vocal Duet, 

AIRY DELL, Vocal Duet. 

Free by pa 1s. 6d, each, 


London: Josmrn Vy mLLtams. ‘ 


Y SAILOR LOVE. Music by L. 
DIEHL; Words by Edward Oxenford. Free by post, 


Is, 6d. 

MOONLIGHT MAGIC HOME. Music by J. MASSANET; 
Words by Dr. J. E. Carpenter. Free by post, ls. 6d. 

LKs BERGERS WATTEAU. Air de Danse Louis. By L. 
GREGH. Solo, Duet by RUMMELL. Each 1s. 6d. A simple 
piece in old dance measure. Ca ceaere and pleacing. 

OARILLON DE LOUIS QUATORZE, By 0. NEUSTEDT. 
Solo, 1s, 6d.; Duet, by RUMMELL, 28, This is a very pleasing 
trifle, ey melodious, and fanciful. 


ae ER THREADS. Transcription by W. KUHE. Price 
ie Ki Be A pretty melody, with three variations excellently 
esigned. 


London: JoserH WILLIAMS. 


( S72LOGUES of NEW PIANO SOLOS 


and DUETS, Popular Songs, Comic and Motto Songs, New 
Dance Music, sent, gratis, on application. 
Shipping Orders on favourable terms. 


ONDON: JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 


Vs as Berners-street, W.; and 123, Cheapside, B.C. Laced 
W AR SONGS OF THE EAST. 


With English Words by 
H. B. FARNIE. 
TURKEY, 


Including the Nutional Airs of 
RUSSIA, 
SERVIA, 
AUSTRIA, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniments in handsome illuminated 
cover. Price 1s.; post-free, 13 stamps. 
MerTzLEr and ‘Go., 87, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


M ASON and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
Cheapest because best. 
L sts post-free. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Mariborougle- street, London, W. 


MA80N and HAMLIN’S AMERICAN 
ORGANS. 
For Hire, or on the 'Vhree- Years’ System 
of Purchase. Lists free. 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


MUSIO AT HALF PRICE AND POST- FREE. 


a, B. Bieta and Oe 


UNDERTAKE 


TO SUPPLY ALL SHEET MUSIC AT THE ABOVE RATE 
ON RECEIPT OF REMITTANCE, 


Catalogues sent post-free on application. 


MUSIC CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 2, 3, and 4 GUINEAS 
PER ANNUM. 


MUSICAL BOXES, GUITARS, ZITHERS, DIGITORIUMS, 
CONCERTINAS, METRONOMES, MUSIC CASES, &c. 


201, REGENT-STREET, W. 


p. J. SMITH AND SONS’ Ki 
RON-STRUTTED PIANOS. 


“The best and most substantial instrument produced.” 
9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 


YP. J. SMITH AND SONS’ PATENT 
PhON 63 PIANOS. 


Fine tone. Great durability. 
9, CONDUIT-STREET, REGENT-STREET, W. 


ANGDALE’S ETHYL (©, H; and 


CANTHARIDINE will oN thicken, and prevent 
the HAIR falting off; also rapidly promote the growth of 
Whiskers and Moustaches, &c. From. Dr. J. C. R. Williams, 
£E.R.s., 48, Upper Brook-street, W.:—*I use and ‘recommend 
your Cantharadine for restoring thehair.” Dr. Koberts, 53, Man- 
chester-street, W.:—'* The best stimulant for the hair that can 
pbeinvented.”” Sir, W. J. Hooker, F.R.S., Royal Gardens, Kew :— 
“scientific, ingenious, and us-tul to mankind.” Viscount 
Arbuthnot, Fordown, N.B :—‘‘ Gives me Very great satisfaction.” 
The late Earl of Limerick:—* A most valuable chemical com- 
pound."’—Mrs. N. Murray, Castle Philliphaugh, N.B.:—“T have 
used the hair restorer with astonishing success.” J.G. Stoddart, 
Chemist, 5, Grassmarket,* Edinburgh :—“T never raw anythin, 
Boe out the young hairs on the face so eal ‘The late Har! 
of Eglinton :—* 1 am well convinced of its efficacy,” Of all 
Chemists; or, post-free, 2s. 6d. 
Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, London. 


NEURALINE gives instant relief in TIC 

DOLOREUX, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Toothache, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, and all Nerve and Local Pains —Mr. Edgar, Butt 
Lighthouse, Island of. Lewis, thus writes to Sir James Mathe- 
son: ‘ Mrs. r cannotexpress her thanks to Lady Matheson 
for sending her the Neuraline. It proved the most successtul 
remedy she had ever applied. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous,’ —D. Nov. 24, 18°9. 


LYKALINE, the prompt Cure for COLDS, 
Coughs, Hoarseners, Losx of Voice. Difficulty of Breathing, 

and all Disorders of the Mucous Membrane. 
EATH and ROSS, Homeopathic Chemists, 


5, St. Paul’s-churchyard, and 9, Vere-st., W.; andsoid byall 
Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. Aga. and 23.9d.; by post, 1s, 3d. and 3s, 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 


BANDS for use before and after Accouchement. 
Instructions for Measurement and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, +, Waterloo-place, Fall-mall, London. 


PREIDENBAOH'S WOOD = VIOLET 


PERFUME, fresh as morning-gathered flowers, 2s. 6d., 
s.,108., per Bottic. Breidenbach’s MACASSARINE, invaluable 
tor prese: ving the Growth of the Hair, Is., 28. id., 6s. per Bottle, 
Of all Chemists, and the Makers, 1572, New Bond-street, WwW. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL SEASONS, 
IN A VARIETY OF PREPARATIONS, 


“Brown and poLson’s 
(SORN Fuour 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


LONDON NEWS, May 23, 1877.— 35 
Pesetor BURNETT'S 


RovaL WELLINGTON SERGES. 


REPEATEDLY SUPPLIED TO THE 
ROYAL FAMILY BY HIM DIRECT. 
SEE OPINIONS OF THE LONDON 
FASHIONABLE PRESS. “THE COURT 
CIRCULAR,” “THE QUEEN,’ ‘“ MY- 
RA’S JOURNAL,” ETC., UNANI- 
MOUSLY TESTIFY TO THE SUPERI- 
ORITY OF EGERTON BURNETT'S 
SERGES AS PAR EXCELLENCE THE 


MATERIAL FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 
SPECIAL MAKES FOR 
BOYS’ HARD WEAR 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S SUITS. 


GOVERNMENT AND YACHTING SERGES. 


THESE ADMIRABLE SERGES ARE WOVEN 
FROM THE FINEST WOOLS, AND SURPASS 
ALL OTHERS IN DURABILITY. THE DYE 
IS PATENTED. NEITHER SALT WATER 
NOR RAIN WILL AFFECT IT. THEY ARE 
ADAPTED FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE 
YEAR. ORDERS ARE BEING DAILY RE- 
CHIVED FOR THESE EXCELLENT GOODS 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM, 
PRICES PER YARD—1s. 24d., 1s. 64d., 1s. 11jd., 
2s, 2hd., 2s. 6d., 2s. 114d., &e. 

E. B.’s New HANDMADE CACHEMIRIENNE 
and FOULE are very fashionable. 


Book of Patterns, with over 100 shades, post-free. 
Goods packed for Hxportation. Carriage paid on orders 
over £2 to Bristol or London. 


EGERTON BURNETT, 
WOOLLEN MERCHANT, WELLINGTON, SOM. 


URGENT MOURNING. 


e N RECEIPT of LETTER 
or THLEGRAM,” 


MOURNING GOODS will be forwarded to all parts of England, 
on approbation—no matter the distance— 
With an excellent fitting Dressmaker (if required), 
without extra charge. 


PETER POBINSON, 


Nos, 258, 258, 260, 262, 
REGENT -STREET, 
LONDON. 


A SPECIAL PURCHASE of 200 PIECES 


of PONSON’S BLACK CACHEMERE SILK, 
direct from the’ Manufacturer in Lyons, 
ata considerable discount 
from the original price, 


200 Pieces at one price—5s. 94.; worth 7s. 9d. 


Also, wonderfully cheap 
Black silks at 33. 3d. ; worth 4s. 6d. 
Black Silks at 38. 11d. ; worth 5s. sd. 
Black >ilks at 4s, 34.; worth ds. 6d. 
Black Silks at 5s.; worth 6s. 6d 
Black Silks at 6s.; worth 8s. 6d. 


Aliso, a large importation 
of DEGOVE's BLACK SILKS, 
@ mest remarkable Silk for wear, 
ats. As cheap as ever sold. 
Patterns free, 


PETER POBINSON, 
REGENT -STREET, 


Nos. 256, 258, 260, 262. 


MADE OF RICH LYONS SILK, 


for 5 gs.; formerly 64 gs. 
ror 7gs.; formerly 9 ga. 
for 10 gs. ; formerly 14 gs. 
Perfectly New Styles. 
en Gives cut and trimmed by French Artists. 
>hotographs and patterns of the Silk free. 


PETER  POBINSON, 
REGENT - STREET, 


Nos. 256 to 262. 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S 


DRESSING CASES. 
DRESSING BAGS. 
VYORTRAIT ALBUMS. 
SCRAP BOOKS. STAMP Do. 
WRITING CASES. 
DESPATCH BOXES, DESKS. 
HAND BAGS. WAIST Do. 


WORK BOXES. 
WORK BASKETS. 

JEWEL CASES. BRUSH Do. 
ENVELOPE CASES. 
BLOTTERS. INKSTANDS. 
CANDLESTIOKS. 
STATIONERY CABINETS. 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S 


TEA CADDIES. 
BOOKSLIDES. 

LIQUEUR CASES, FLASKS. 
RETICULES. 

OPERA GLASSES. 
GRAPHOSCOPES, 
STEREOSCOPES, 


10,000 PRESENTS. 


19:00 PRESENTS. 
POCKET BOOKS: PURSES. 


CIGAR CASES. 
LETTER CASES. DIARIES. 
SCENT BOTTLES. Do. CASES. 
MUSIC VASES, 

FANS. MUSICAL BOXES. 


GOTTO’S 


ELECTROPLATED WARE. 
ORNAMENTS. 

BRONZES. CHINA. 

OAK WARE. DOULTON Do. 
GLOVE BOXES. 
HANDKERCHIEF Do. 
INDOOR GAMES, OHESS. 


ARKINS and 
P 


| ees PRESENTS. 
LAWN TENNIS. 
CROQUET, BOWLS. 
CRICKEL. QUOITS. 
PENCIL CASES. 
OHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, HYMNS. 
3000 CHURCH SERVICES. 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S, 


27 and 28, Oxford-street, London, W. 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 


FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS' USE. 


Brown and PoOLson’s 


ORN ]{LOUR 
Oe ee) 


IS EQUAL TO 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BLACK SILK COSTUME, 


STOCK OF 


MESSBS. PULSFORD and CO., 
Successors to Youngman and Co., 


established over 40 years at \75 and 174, Sloane-street. 
The SILKS, Dresses, Mantles, Costumes, 
Drapery, Ties, Fancy Goods, 
amounting to £6558 7s. 11d., purchased by 


ETER ROBINSON, 


for cash, at a large discount off, now on Sale at 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, and 108, Oxford-street, 
at extraord {nary low prices. 


SPECIAL.—1000 PIBCES 


GBISAILLE SILKS, 


now being sold at 2s. 53d. per yard. Patterns free. 
PETER OBINSON OXF RD-STREET, W 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
BARA SILKS. 


On MONDAY NEXT and PoRo mine Der the Stock 
of a Paris Merchant, consisting of Figured Damassés, 
known as Baroda Silks, will re offered 
at3s. 3d. per yard. Patterns free. 


ETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


Silks! Silks! Silks! 

ane Cpanel py 3a, st aes yard, 

. amassés specially cheap, 3s, 1i}d. rd. 

Silk Skirts, fron One Guiness #4 be se 

Silk Costumes, from 4} g3. 

Eight New gp bees at that price. 

‘atterns and Ilnstrations free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


NEW SUMMER DRESSES. 
Now ready, an unusually large assortment in every 


{variety of fabric, adapted for the present and 
approaching season, 10s. 6d. to 425. the Dress. 


POReien PRINTED SATINES. 


eka an mans of ay ree anes stp in Plain ? 
0) very hue, 138. 9d. the Fu ress. Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-sTREET, We 


Bt BRITISH PERCALES. 


A large delivery of New Patterns, at 74d. per i. 
A Sow Fabric in washing materials, Genes, 
checked, striped, and plain, 8}d. per yard. Patterns free. 


500 PIECES PURE ALPAGA. 
A RICH DIAMOND LUSTRE, 


at '78, 6d. the Fuli Drees. 
This elegant and useful materia can be had in 
ferty New Shades of Coour, Patterns free. 
A SPECIAL NOVELTY IN SIXTY-TWO COLOURS. 


(CACHEMIBE DE PARIS (Registered). 


‘This elegant material is all wool, beautitully soft, 
and richer in its colourings than any article previously 
introduced. One uniform price, 21s. the Dress. Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
MANTLES and JACKETS. 


Jackets of Black Matalass¢, 25s. 6d. to 4 gs. 
Jackets of Coloured Matalass¢, New shades, 383. 6 upwards. 
Jackets of Rich Silk, splendid variety, gs. upwards. 
Jackets of Lyons Velvets, great choice, 4 gs, upwards. 


WATERPROOF MANTLES, 


with Silk Hoods, also without Hoods, from 17s. 6d. 
Homespun and ‘I'weed Ulsters, l7s. 6d. upwards. 
Afchoice «nd varie) assortment ot the New and Fashionable 
Shawl Fichu in Cashmere, Grenadine, Crépe de Chine, &c., 
plain and embroidered, from 7s. 6d. 


THE STOCK OF 
HILDREN’S JACKETS and COSTUMES 


receives daily additions, and already forms a very 
attractive collection, suitable for all ages from 5 to 16 years. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


ILK COSTUMES. 


The Silk Costume Stock is being sold at specially 
low priees, commencing at 44 gs., with 
6 yards Silk for Bodice; ne 

richer quality Silk Costumes, designed specially 
for Evening, Dinner, and Promenade ese, trom 6} gs., 
in Black and ail O lours, 

Patterns of +ilks and Illustrations port-free, 

PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREBT, W. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


: M42 MATERIAL COSTUMES. 


Suitable for Summer Wear, 31s. 6d. to 7 gs. 
Costumes ot fine Cashmere, trimmed Silk, £ gs. upwards. 
Costumes of Vigogne, Matalassé, or Beige, with 
Pa etot to match, 58s. 6d. to 5} es. 

Patterns of Materials and Lilustrations post-free. 

A Special Sale of Rich Velvet Velveteen Costumes, 
trimmed Silk, at 49s. 6d. 

PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-street, London, W. 


ICHOLSON’S NEW COSTUMES. 
Seven Prize Medals. 
00 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the 
NEWEST COSTUMES, PALETOTS, 


JACKETS, &c., with prices of the Patterns 
cutjin Paper, post-free. 


000 PATTERNS of NEW SILKS, 
POST-FREE. 

000 PATTERNS of NEW DRESS FABRICS, 
POST-FREE. 


D : NICHOLSON and CO., 
e 


0 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 


LATE.—GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


Limited, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
11 and 12, Cornhill, London. 
The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS. 
Fiddle Pattern, 7s. $d. per ounce; Queen's Pattern, 8s. 0d. per 
ounce. Many other patterns, plain or highly ornamented :— 


Fiddle Pattern. oz. £ s.d.; Queen's Pattern. oz. £8. d. 
12 Table Spoons 30 11100/12 TableSpoons 40 16 00 
12 Dessert ditto 20 713 4/12 Dessertditto 26 10 00 
12 Table Forks 30 11 100/12 Table Forks 4 616 «00 
12 Dessert ditto 20 7134/12 Dessertditto 2 10 00 

2 Gravy Spoons 10 816 8| 2 Gravy Spoons * 14 6120 

1 Soup 9 8 90] 1 Soup Ladle 10 400 

4 Sauce ditto 10 4 18) 4 Sauce ditto 12 56 20 

& Salt ditto 1 20) 4 Salt ditto 2 £0 
1 pair Fish Carvers 5100 1 Pair Fish Carvers 6120 
12 Tea Spoons 10 4 18/12 Tea Spoons i4 5190 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 0150) 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 150 


Set of Fiddle Pattern £61 28! Set of Queen’s Pattern £82 14 0 
A Pamphlet, illustrated with £00 Engravings, containing the 
ee i ardicles required in furnishing, gratis and post-free on 
cation. 
hor the use of committees a work has been Bgl with 
large lithographic drawings of plate kept ready for presentation, 


DISTINGUISHED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Brows and PoLson’s 


(CORN fue 


HAS TWENTY YEARS’ 
WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


ESTABLISHED 1832. 
NONE GENUINE EXCEPT IN PINK 
PAPER WRAPPERS. 


RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


‘py oBLs HAIR RESTORER. 


AMONG THE CULTIVATED AND REFINED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, THIS 
RENOWNED PREPARATION IS THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED FAVOURITE WITH 
OVER FORTY YEARS’ 
TRIAL AND EXPERIENCE HAVE ESTAB- 
LISHED ITS SUPERIORITY AND EXCEL- 
LENCE—IT IS SO UNIFORMLY GRATE- 
FUL AND BENEFICIAL THAT IT IS 
WITH JUSTICE CALLED THE NATURAL 


BOTH SEXES. 


STRENGTHENER OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 
IT IS NOT A DYE. 


M®s. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 


T CANNOT FAIL TO RESTORE 


GREY HAIR TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
WHEN THE 


NOURISHMENT. RS. 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER, BY ITS 
GENTLE TONIC ACLION, STRENGTHENS 
AND INVIGORATES THE HAIR, AND, BY 
THE OPERATION OF NATURAL CAUSES, 
GREY OR WHITE HAIR IS QUICKLY 
RESTORED TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
GLO8S, AND BEAUTY. [IT WILL STOP 
ITS FALLING, AND INDUCE A HEALTHY 
AND MOST LUXURIANT GROWTH. USE 
NO OTHER PREPARATION WITH IT, 
NOT EVEN OIL OR POMADE, OR ZYLO- 
BALSAMUM. 


M®- S. A. ALLEN’S 
yy Cale HAIR RESTORER 


Is THE BEST 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR, 
BECAUSE IT IS MADE FROM THE 
CHOICEST MATERIALS, AND PREPARED 
WITH THE UTMOST CARE AND SKILL. 
OVER. FORTY YEARS THE FAVOURITE 
PREPARATION, ENJOYING BY FAR THE 
LARGEST SALE, IT MUST BE THE BEST. 

DYE THE HAIR, BUT 
. GREY HAIRS SOON 
DISAPPEAR. BY ITS GENTLE TONIC 
ACTION THE ROOTS ARE STRENGTH- 
ENED. THE SOFT AND SILKY TEXTURE 
OF HEALTHY HAIR FOLLOWS ITS USE. 
CAUTION! The GENUINE ONLY in PINK 
WRAPPERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet 


Articles, in only one size. Large Bottles. 


Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN 
manufactures two entirely 
distinct tions for the Hair. 
One or the other is'suited to every condition 
of the Human Hair. Both are never required at 
one time. For details as to each preparation, kindly 
read above and below this p: aph. Readers can easily 
determine which of the two they require. These pre- 
parations have a world-wide reputation. 
Enormous and increasing sale through 
forty years. Every Chemist an 
dealer in Toilet Articles has 
both Preparations. 


RS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
Y Baie | rmrgesrah doce 


For the Growth and Preservation . 
of the Mair. 
It is a cooling, vegetable, transparent 
liquid, without sediment. 


A SIMPLE TONIC AND DRESSING 
OF INESTIMABLE VALUE TO BOTH 
SEXES. THE FAVOURITE WITH THE 
YOUNG AND ALL THOSE WHO HAVE NO 

GREY HAIR. IT WILL NOT CHANGE 

THE COLOUR OF THE HAIR, BUT BY 

IT WILL PREVENT IT 


THE 80 COMMON IN THESE DAYs8, 

MAY BE ENTIRELY PREVENTED BY THE 

USE OF ZYLO-BALSAMUM. PROMPT 

. IN. THOUSANDS OF CASES 

HAS BEEN AFFORDED WHERE THE 

HAIR HAS BEEN COMING OUT IN 

HANDFULS. IT PROMOTES A HEALTHY 

AND VIGOROUSGROWTH. HATRDRESSED 

WITH ZYLO-BALSAMUM IS ALWAYS 

CLEAN, FREE FROM DANDRUFF, AND 

WITH THAT BEAUTIFUL GLOSS ONLY 

SEEN IN HEALTHY HAIR, ITIS DELIGHT- 

FULLY FRAGRANT. NO OILOR POMADE 
SHOULD BE USED WITH IT. 

Caution !—The Genuineonly in Bluish Grey Wrappers. 

Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, and Dealers in Toilet 


Articles, in only one size—Large Glass Stoppered Bottles. 


THE FAVOURITE TOILET WATER 
OF THE AGE. 


Qe STAR 
BAY LEAF WATER. 


Triple distilled from the fresh leaves of the Bay-Tree 
(Myrcia Acris). For the Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 
A 
Toilet water of 
peculiar and delightful 
, delicate and lasting, 
ing and soothing. GoLpEN 
Star Bay Lear Water, triple dis- 
tilled from the fresh leaves of the Bay 
Tree (Myrcia Acris). Indispensable and 
al for the Tor:eT, Nursery, and Bara. 
foe toes on a Sponge or Towel moistened 


‘with 1t, is very beneficial to the skin, removing sil 


Paoperrizs. 
or Inrants and young 
sufficient for a basin of water. 


to Invatrps and all who suffer from Heap- 


Wholesale Dépét, 114and 
116, Southampton-row, 
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HY DO OUR TEETH DECAY ?—Who 


soundness of the Ini © 

sky savages could preserve such a full row of ivories, 
test age) while premature decay ef the teeth was 

the rule with the whites. hat once was a mystery is no 

longerone. The extracts from plants a Yi 


f ed cont 
FRAGRANT FLORILINE, 4 few drops Ww 
toothbrush cause a sort ef foam in the mouth, which penetrates 
the aime, nod prevents tartar.) The ” Fragrant Floritine™ 
S reven r. ty ine’’ 
should be used all cases of bad breath, an at Fiestiee” 
gentlemen after smoking. The Floriline ‘cumbia; in a con- 
centrated form, the most desirable cleansing and astringent 
BIRR Ta yaneh'maet senate dente ogaslotin. 
6 ve an cate or, ion. 

It Desutthes the teeth and gums, 
ie decay of the teeth. 

It acts as a detergent after smoking. 

It renders the are and healthy. 

It neutralises the offensive secretions of the mouth. 
Bd im; to the breath a fragrance purely aromatic and 

Put up in large bottles (only one size) and in elegant toilet- 
cases, complete, at 2s. 6d. Sol all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Prepared only by HENRY C. GALLUP, 493. Oxford-st., London. 


LORILINE, 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The buds and blossoms now appear 
On every verdant plain ; 

The winter, with its snowy wreath, 
Has left us once again. 

The birds awake with cheerful notes, 
And 'midst the wild weods sing; 
Whilst nature dons its emerald hue, 

To welcome glorious Spring. 


To cull from Frona’s sweet retreats, 
The essence of each flower, 

And use them for the pei good, 
Has Gau.ur shown his power, 

He has the richest perfumes brought 
From Friora—lovely Queen! 

And introduced this liquid gem, 
The FRAGRANT FLORILINE. 


Fragraut with each scented flower 
‘This preparation stav ds : 

And now a toilette requisite 
It's tamed through many lands. 

The mou h is made a font of sweets; 
‘The teeth like flakes of snow ; 

The gums it strengthens and improves, 
And brightens Beauty's brow. 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world, it thoroughly cleanses 

artially decayed teeth from all parasites or living“ a+ imalcule,”’ 
leaving them rly white, imparting a delightful fragrance to 
the breath. rice 28. 6d per bottle. The Fragrant Floriline 
removes instantly all odours arising fromm a foul stomach or 
tobacco-smoke. 

For children and adults whose teeth show marks of decay its 
beige atin are mount. The “ Floriline’’ should be tho- 
roughly brushed into all the cavities; no one need fear using it 
too often or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plants, it forms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
ever discovered, but one that is ectly, Celiciaus to the taste 

‘he taste is so pleasing that, 


Lied ae morning if only left to their own choice. Children 
cannot 


Oxford-s' 
throughout the world at 2s. 6d. per bottle. 
“ Floriline"’ Powder, put up in large glass jars, price 1s, 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


WHAT DO THE LADIES SAY ABOUT IT? 


What say the ladies? Why, they speak 
In raptures of its use; 

And for a toilet requisite 
Their proleeiare profuse. 

All powders now are thrown aside, 
And nothing else is seen. 

For cleaving well the teeth end gums 
But FRAGRANT FLORILINE! 


What say the ladies? Why, they say 
1t makes the breath as sweet 
As flowers scented, fresh anc fair, 
Which all the fair ones greet. 
They say it does improve the teeth, 
The gums, the breath and mien; 
And wonderful in its effects 
Is FRAGKANT FLORILINE! 


They say discoloured teeth look bad 
(And that’s a fact we know) ; 

But Floriline son changes them, 
An! makes them whit :as snow, 

The breath of men is also bad 
When smoking they have been ; 


But changed it is to sweetness soon 
By FRAGRANT FLORILINE. 
LORILINE. 


For the TEETH and BREATH. 


It may or may not be 18 raped known that microscopical 
examinations have a ays that animal or vegetable parasites 


thing else we can compare it to. 

FRAGRANT FLORILiNE 1s the only remedy 
ab e pertect y to free the ‘eeth and gums trom these 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the moe tender 


Read this—from the ‘“ Weekly Times,’ March 26, 1871:— 
“There are 80 many toilet articles which obtain all their celebrity 
from being constantly and extenstvely advertised, that tt mak~s 
it necessury when anything new and good is introduced to the 
pone that spwcial attention should be called to it. The most 

clightfal and effective toilet article for c.exnring and beautifying 
the teeth that we in a long experience have ever used ix the new 
Fragrant Floriline. It is quite a pleasure to use.t, ond its pro- 
perties of imparting a fragrance to the breath end giving a 
penny whitenees to the teeth make it still more valuable. Or all 

he numerous nostrums for cleaning the teeth which from time 
to time have been fashionable and popular, nothing to be com- 
pared with the Florilm has hitherto been produced, » hether 
considered as a beantifier or a valuable cleanser and preserver of 
the teeth and gums.”" 

The Fragrant Fioriline is put up in elegant toilet cases, and 
sold by ali Perfumers and Dealers in ‘roilet Articles in the 
kingdom, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 

s Prepared by HENEY C. GALLUP, 49, Oxford-street. 


LORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


WHAT DO GENTLEMEN SAY ABOUT IT? 


‘tive scene, 

For every trace of smoke is lost 
In FRAGRANT FLORILINE 

They say it isa luxury, 
ey event it 44 white 


They say it is a luxury, 
‘Adds “4 me to the breath, 


And makes it quite as perfumed as 
eee doy Petey esas 34 oe 
ves & rose 
he mouth ‘makes fresh and clean, 
And gentlemen and ladies too 
Like FRAGRANT FLORILINE! 


FLOBILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


le prepara- 

vont ae ie oe who once begin to use it will certainly 
ve itup. 

ee rene the celebrated dentist, 14, Yorkeplace, Portman- 

uare, London, writes a8 Eiger April 13, 1871,—I have 


recommend it to all my 
that would never visit a dentist 


H ‘all parte of th 
nny eae ot nit GC GALLUP, 493, Oxtord-strect, London, 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HATR. 
THE MESIGAN HAIR RENEWER: mt ter Ge. wil Sacttively 
hair to its original colour, 

ost“ Restorers,””_ It 


makes hair cbermitonly beaunrol, as well as preeaees the 
wth of the hair en bald spots, where the glands are not 


iecayed. 

This preparation has never been known to fail in resto: the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days. 
It precios pov and prevents the Hale Salling 0h eradi- 
Sine dan and leaving the scalp in a clean, ealthy con- 

ion. 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of t! 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, ner does it contain colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it dees not soil the hands, 
the Sonip, oF even white linen, but procures the colour wi 

the su ce of the hair, 


hair. 
It may be had of ay cespemelie Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per bottle. In case 
the dealer has not ‘‘ Thue Mexican Hair Renewer”’ in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct EMS rail, earriage 
paid, on roe of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England.—Pre- 
pared by HENRY ©. GALLUP, 493, Oxford-street, London, 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one's fancies ? 
What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And nature 8 gift enhances? 
What gives a bright and beauteous gloss, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That ans successtul is the ure 
Of*THE MEXIOAN HALR RENEWER!'" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes tt bright and glowing? 


And what says each reviewer? 
“That none can equal or spiro 
*THE MEXICAN HAL ENEWER!’" 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some brig)'t halo beawing? 
What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming? 
What gives profusion in excess? 
hy, what snys each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!'" 


What gives luxu iance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 
Because to spe+k the honest truth 
Is only ju-t and rightful. 
What s#y the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most superb for ladies’ use 
Is‘ THE MBXIUAN HAIR RENEWER!'” 


(PRE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


has gained for itself the hier’ reputation, and a decided 
reference over all other “ hair-dressings,”” as evinced from cer- 
ificates and testimonials from the must res ble sources. 
Being compounded with the greatest care—com ining, as it does. 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
theday, without the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known to chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new hair to prow on bald spots, unless 
the hair glands are decayed; for if the glands are decayed and 
ne no stimulant can reste-re them; but if, as is often the case, 

e glands are only torpid, THE MEXICO. N HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow. 
Read the following Testimonial :— 

From Messrs, Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton: street, 
Dublin :—“ We are recommending THE MEXICAN HAIR RE- 
NEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we have 
been told by several of our friends who tried it, that it has a won- 


‘derful effect in restoring and strengthening their hair.” 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare; ~ 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sieht? 
This you really can produce, 
1f you put in constant use 
HE MEXICAN HAIR BENEWER! 


The hair it strengthens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves ; 
It beautifies—imprvves it, too, 
‘And gives it a most charming hue, 
fea ae Po each need 
ublic favour gains eac! — 
THE MEXICAN Haik ENEWER! 


Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


HAIR RENEWER. 


The constitution of the m and the condition of the scal, 
have much to do with the length o time tt requires fur new hair 
to grew; vain er thick pair will depend much upon the vital 
f>rce remaining in the hatr gland:. New hairs are first seeu to 
start around the margin of the bald spots near the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair, Excessive brushing should be 

the smal« hairs make their ap - 
ith rain water to 
; y pressed and moved on 
the bone by tne finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remained Jong bald. 
On applying the h -ir-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
hair begins to fail a few applications will arrest it, 

ts the luxuriance and colour o: 

It may be relied on as the best hair-dressing known for 


Tt MEXICAN 


hairs to grow, uvless the hair-glands are entirel, 
causiog Meme MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 


a ed. The MEXICAN 
soft, gloesy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 


't 3s. id. ; orsent to auy address free on recetptof 4s. in stamps, 
“a ENRY om GALLUP. | Proprietor, 493, Oxford-street, London: 


[HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


NOUAIR RENEWER 
y: 


like enchantment stay. 


It arrests decaying pte 
10s Rrengthen and cee, 
w! pee i. 
‘And work wonders day by day. 
atm bring back ite beauty too; 
my . 
EXICGAN HAIR RENEWER 
For cenit look both fresh and new. 
What's the test hair restorer, 
fest ea ore can” 
at produces won' A 
‘ld at lar; ould know ? 
Which IE MEXICAN HAIR RENSWER 
ee 


Thus its fame by count! Ehagegeds 

What beautifies, improves, and strengthens, 
of every age? 

Way tien fhe rage, = 

ME AMERICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Is the very best in use. 
For luxuriant tresses always 
‘Does its magic powers produce, - 


SFr efile an TT 
HE WORDS “THE MEXICAN HAIR 


ic ‘Trade Mark ; and the public will please 
ee a oneve case surrounding the Bottle, aad the 


see the words 
name H. C, GALLUP is blown in the bottle. 

xi ir Renewer, Price3s.6d. Directions in German 
Fee tence eal Prepared by H.C. Gallup, 493, Oxford- 


Moyne tat ‘of most respectable Dealers in all parts of the 
world, 


A 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN and CO,’'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MR. E. A. FREEMAN'S NEW BOOK. 


HE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE: 


Its Nature, its Growth, and its Declin: 
‘Three Coloured Maps. "Price ts. oa 5 Crewe Te or 


CFARLOTIE BRONTE. A Monograph, 


By T. WEMYSS REID. Crown 8yvo, with Illustrations. 6s, 
(This day. 


ERU : Incidents of Travel and Exploration 


in the Land ef the Incas. By E.G.SQUIER, M.A., F.S.A. 
Jato U.8. Commissioner te Barus 8yo, with 900 Illustrationr! 
is, [This day 


book will be.found well worth 
Itured 


to 

opportunities, Mr. Squier writes in 

al eb cagere to ieee A dol ae oe feisrineconet 

ie the ct rik ed Me Ueah Chae The numerous 
¥ wo! eserv: 

of praise for their Yidelity."—Globe. mente Tel 


A aheaeeeegel OF CAVALRY FROM THE 
T TIMES: with Leaw ] 
Lieutenant-Colonel GEORGE T. DENISON, ieecamitete 
Govervor-General s body Guari, Cunuda. vo, with Maps and 
cr 


Plans, 188, 

; = Fourth Edition, now ready. ad 
| OG LETTERS FROM THE 
CHALLENGER. 
ae ya GEORGE CAMPBELL. pvo, with Map, 12s, 6d. 

“In Lord George's live! es the reader i 
along, a8 though vver ha chon reus, past pn potty pend 
on the tace of the globe. Ho will en} y landing at the varivus 
rts, as the energetic sub-Lieutenant must have done; he will 
ove his heart, in true sailor fashion, to one dusky beauty after 
Pepa at Cie will, Pecan enkrer a it, turn the last page of 
regret thet he } eer 
pleasantest of Hel rietes tie iat 


Second Edition, now ready, 


MES. OLIPHANT’S ‘THE MAKERS OF 
FLORENCE: Dante. Giotto, Sayu 1 Jit: 
Royal 8-0, with numerous filustrations by Prat Delane otto aad 
— of Savonnrola, engraved by Jeens, cloth eiegant, 218, 
“We are grateful to Mrs. Oliphant f 

beautitul sketches of Dante, Era An ot ge yr el ng 
They are picturesque, tull of life, and rich in detail, and they 
cs ay ene illustrated by the ait ot the engraver.”— 


NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION THIS DAY, 
MATIoEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL 


WORKS. 2 vols., crown 8vo, each 78, 6d. 
Vol. 1 —tasly Poems, Narrative Po ad Se 
Vol. If,—Lyric, Dramatic, saat ite 


Rose TURQUAND. By ELLICE 
HOPKINS. Cheap Edition. 63, (This day. 
ADCAP VIOLET. By . WILLIAM 

BLACK. Cheap Edition. 6s, [This day. 


| a CHANGE UNCHANGED. By LINDA 
coun Bea: oie Author of “In the Golden Shell,” &. 2 vul., 


“A very pretty and clever story, and deserves the succes 


y 
wuich it can hardly futl to obtain."’—Morning Post, 


NILE NOVEL. By GEORGE 
FLEMING. Second Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


“In writing 4 really enjoyable novel the author has given proof 
of some of the qualities that make 
dud ats zi an aa a thoroughly suceeestul 


ARRY: A Poem. By the Author of 
“Mrs. Jerningham's Journal.” Extra fcap 8vo, 3s. 
(This aay, 


OCIAL LIFE IN GREECE, FROM 


HOMER 'TO MENANDER. By J.P. M 
ARE io led a contr yee Se ama thal Ret 


Macm1Luan and Co., London, 


(\HAPMAN md HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
roRRIGN POLIOY, 
NGLAND AND THE © EASTER 


ORS TION, 


Ky the Right Hon. Lord © 
MONTAGU, M.P. Demy vo. 


(This day. 


(Cavour. By CHARLES DE MAZADE, 


» An English ki tien, Demy 8vo, [Next week 


Two MONTHS WITH GENERAL 
TCHERNAIEFF IN SERVIA, By P. H.5.SALUtBURY. 
Lurge crown 8vo, 98. 


ASTLE ST. ANGELO. By W. W. 
STURY. Crown 8vv. Uniform with ‘Roba di Roma.” 
[Now ready. 


WELVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 

BULGARIA; being a Revised Edition of “ A Reridence 

in Bulyaris.” By 8. G. B. oT CLAIR, tuin late 2ist 
Fusilters, and CHARLEs A. BROPHY. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
_ THE HANDBUOK IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 18 


NGLAND’S POLICY IN THE EAST, 


By Baron HENRY DE WORMS. | Fifth Edition, now 
ready, containitig & he deat of tetistical 
‘Tables, showin; 3g og ech Navy, and Rew res of 


: m Henry de Worms 
his Mork England's Policy in the tsast,’ which is just pub- 


lished, two interesting tables.” —Times. 


pwe CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortschakoff 
sts EP HT! dnd At, 


Svo, 68. 


prontt YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS OF 


RATURE, AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS. F 
LIFE, eR ALES MACKAY, LL.D, 2 vola., large 


1830 to 1870. By 
crown 8vo, 288. 


PORT IN MANY LANDS. By “The 
\ up SHEKARRY.” With 164 Illustrations. 2vols., demy 


TALY: From the Alps to Mount Altna. 


Magnificently I!lu trated. Containing about 70 Full- 
ca Magnificent autrations, Edited by THOMAS ADOLPAUS 
TROLLOPE, Super-royal 4to, £3 #8. 


PHOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete, handsomely printed in 34 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, £15, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


., small crown 8vo, price 28. each vol., bound incloth 
am bier in sets of aT Vols, fh 18, cloth gilt, for £3 14s, 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 
In 23 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, £7 58, 


(BABLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 
Complete in 80 vols., demy 8vo, 108, each. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 

In post 8vo, with the Original Illustrations, 30 vols., cloth, £12, 


THE “CHARLES DICKENS” EDITION. 
In crown eh 2 NOR bari mig, tra toot £3 98. 6d. 


